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Mapam, 


HE following Work having 


been firſt publiſhed in your 
native tongue, under the auſpices of 


that excellent Prince, the Duke, your 
brother, may, with ſome propriety 
A2 claim 


Ld 


' had 
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DEDICATION. 


claim the patronage of your High- 
neſs, when cloathed in a language 


for which you have conceived ſo 


indeed a circumſtance highly glorious . 


to the literature of this nation, that 
a Princeſs bf ſuch amiable accom- 
pliſhments, ſhould dedicate her lei- 
ſure hours, which too many of her 
ſex are apt to waſte in triſfing amuſe: 


ments, to the ſtudy of our language, 
ſo as to delight in the beſt Engliſh 


authors, and to read them with a true 
taſte for their beauties. | The ſubject 
of this performance may alſo render 


it not unworthy of your notice, ſince. 


you have been. ever ready to | improve 
your mind, not only with. the peruſal 
of works of polite literature, but like- 


wiſe 


D/ED IC ATION: 


| viſe wich the Noblex Audies of a 


gion, hiſtory, and politics. 1 am 


too ſenſible of your delicacy to in- 


dulge a vein of panegyric on this 
occaſion, by enumerating the many 
virtues which have rendered your 


Highneſs the delight and ornament 


of a court, renowned for its urba- 


nity, and the generous encourage- 


ment of truc piety and learning. 


Hiſtory may afford a better field 
for ſo pleaſing | 2. topic; here I am 


confined,, and cannot. praiſe without 


offending. I ſhall, therefore, con- 


tent, myſelf, at | preſent, with de- 


claring, how happy I am to have this 
opportunity of paying a diſtant ho- 
mage to your princely perfections, 


and nol publicly reſlifying the pro- 
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DEDICATION. 


found reſpect and eſteem with which 
I have the honour to ſubſcribe my- 


/ 


ſelf, 


_ 


” - Mapa, : 


Your HiGnNess's. 


. 


—__ — 


Moſt obliged, moſt devoted, 


{87 $4 3.4 IE. 
And moſt humble Servant, 


TS n 
2 . 


THOMAS NUGENT. 
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THE 
AUTHOR'% PREFACE. 


"HE adams of political know- 

| ledge having been ſo well ex- 
plained by many able pens, I may 
fave myſelf and the reader the trouble 
of repeating what has been already 
ſaid upon that ſubject ; I ſhall there- 
| fore be ſatisfied with laying before him 
a ſuccin& account of the method and 
ſcope of this work. 
Befides the introductory ibis; 5 in 
which theplanof the whole performance 


is ſtated, and the maxims and techni- 
cal terms of the ſcience are explained, 


I have prefixed a ſhort. diflertation on 
Europe in general, as well to aſſiſt the 


A 4 a reader | 
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THE AU THOR PRETACE. 

reader in forming a clear idea of the 
preſent date of our /quarter uf ihe 
world, as to give a connected view of 
ſeveral neceſſary and uſeful obſervations 
relative to this ſubject, which muſt have 


been otherwiſe totally omitted, or ſcat- 


ered: up and down with leſs method and 
congruity. I am nevertheleſs appre- 
henfive leſt this precaution may have 


oceaſioned another inconveniency, 


namely, that of fome repetitions. Care, 
however, has been taken, that theſe 
hould be as few as poſſible, and for 
theſe few I e reader's t 
gende. : d e Sli i 5 20 
In the N no each ſtate, 1 
have made uſe of the moſt; authentic 
writers. and, informations chat I could 
poſſibly procure, and theſe I have punc- 
tually quoted, not only as vouchers for 
what I advance, but for the conyeni- 
ency of ſuch as may be deſirous, of. 4 
more circumſtantial acquaintance with 
the matter in queſtion. | 
1 The 


" THE-AUTHOR's PREFACE; | 


The objects deſerving notice are, in 
every ſtate, ſo numerous, that I cauld 


. * 
ny 
, Ro 
* * 


only ſketch the outlines of them. In . 


ſome, however, and eſpecially the forms 
of government, I have been more 
explicit; and together with heir, 


conſtitution, I have given an account 
of their Principal revolutions, and 


be eſtabliſhed... This to me appea 


will contribute to a better underſtand- 


ing of hiſtorians, particularly in points 
relating to reaſons of ſtate ; as thoſe ef- 


̃ greater part, contain only jejune narra- 


tives of tranſactions, without one word 
con- 


ſhewn how the preſent ſyſtem. came to 


the more neceſſary, as in all European | 
Kates, and even thoſe where the form 
of government has lately undergone 
a total change, ſome practices and 
uſages ſtill obtain, the cauſe and origin 
of which are to be found only 1 in the 
antient polity. The knowledge of them 


— 
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THE AUT HOR's PREFACE. 
concerning the cauſes... This will ſuf- 
ficiently evince, that politics and hiſtory 
—— tend to illuſtrate each other. 
As have been circumſtantial on the 
Ae forms of government, ſo in the 
article of monies I propoſed to ſhe w their 


g former ſtandard and value. The, wri 


ters of all nations, and-eſpecially thoſe 
of the middle ages, mention ſeveral 


kinds of money now no longer ur- 
rent, but without ſpecifying their va. 
lue. I took ſome pains with regard to 


this article, in order to remove the un- 
certainty in which it leaves many curi- 
ous readers; but, for want of proper 
information and helps, I have not been 


able ro accompliſh my deſire. Hiſtories 


of antienttimes likewiſe mention monies 
in their modern names, as Reals and 
Maravedis in Spain, and in France Li- 


vres, Sols, and Deniers, but with an 
infinite difference in value from that 


which they bear at t preſent; another 
5 _ ” .- 


* 


FRE AU mo Rs PREFACE, 
_ tures" of perplexity to readers, as not 


the antient and the preſent ins. 1 


could, on this' account, have wiſhed 


myſelf in a capacity to have indicated 


che gradual alteration of the ſtandarxd 
in every ſtate, as then the reader might 


habe eaſily compared the value of the 


old monies with that of the preſent, and 
thus calculate the amount of whatever 


ſums occur in hiſtories and records. But 
this, from the cauſe abovementioned, I 
have not been able to compaſs, except in 


* 


the French, Engliſh, and Swediſh coins, ö 


and theſe, I own, but very imperfectly. 


At the end of every chapter I have 
enumerated the ſeveral treaties conclud- 


ed between the reſpective powers, at 


one view pointing out both the mutual 
relation between different ſtates with 


regard to certain rights and obligations, 


and at the ſame time their greater or 
leſſer ſhare in the general tranſactions. 


One 


THE AUTHOR's PREFACE. 

One apology 1 have ſtill to make, 
and chat 1s concerning the title of this 
work, as promiſing a deſcription of all 
the ſeveral. ſtates of Europe: whereas 
for want of information adequate to 
that extent, I am obliged to confine my 
plan to. thoſe ſtates, which have a 
conſiderable influence in the general 
affairs of this part of the globe, 
However, 10, complete, my. plan, 1 
propoſe, if this Eſſay be approved, 10 
publiſh. the State of, Germany, -with 
the addition of a brief account of the 
temporal and ſpiritual monarchy of the 
ſee of Rome, as having always acted a 
leading part in every important tranſ- 
action in the ſeveral, governments of 
that communion. 5 
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H E folling —_ WAS pr — 5 


ward" Totze, 4 name well known to many ; 
Engliſh gent/emen, who have travelled in Ger- 
many. The polite bebaviour, exemplary ma- 
rals, and. extenſive, eruditibn of this judicious 
author, render Bim ſo de eſervedly the object 
of public notice, that it is proper I ſhould 
give.fome account of him, for the information 
of: fuch gentlemen as have not been abroad. 
Such 4 precaution, indeed, appears in ſome 
meaſure. neceſſary with reſpect to readers of 
every. claſs, fince, according to the obſervation 
of a celebrated writer, men ſeldom peruſe 4 
book with pleaſure, till they have ſome know- 
ledge of the. charatter and perſonal qualities 
of the writer. 

Mr. Edward Totze, the ornament of Ger- 
m any, i gave him gd was led by bis 
' early. 


| ten by that learned Profeſſor Mr. Ed- 


xiv 


Tux TRANSLA TO PREPACE:T 
early\inclinations fo the fludy of tht land, abich 


Be purſued with the moſt+ affiduous' application" 


at: Jena, Helmſted ond Halle: but be Badu 


particular taſte. for the nobler parts of Juris 
prudence, the law of nature and nations, the” 


| Putyof polities and bilory. Ir order" t0"ins"" 


creaſe the inlets to knowledge, by tbe periſal 
of - the beſt books publiſhed in foreign countries, 

be was at the pains of learning r 
modern European languages. He at laſt et- 
tled at Gottingen, where he tranſlated ſerves 
ral Engliſh books into German, among'otbers* 
Lord Anſon sS Voyage round the World, anl rhe” 
learned Dr. Campbell's Lives of the Engliſh”: 
Aamirals.: In the year 175 5, dee x 
cretary to the univerſity of Gottingen; and in 


176 1, be was invited by the duke of Mecks 


lenburg Schwerin 70 fil! the place of Profeſſor 
of Hiftory in the univerfity & Butzow, Jound- s 
ed by bis ſerene highneſs in the year 1560. 
There he di ftinguiſhed himſelf by his great af 
frduity and care in his public department, and 
employed his leiſure hours in completing the pre- 


ent work, which had been the chief object of 


bis attention during a confiderable number of” 


years. It was publiſhed at length in 1767, and 


Joon met with the univerſal approbation of the 
 biterati of Germany. The preceding year, 
vi. 1766, I had the honour of getting ac- 


1 with the learned author in my tour 


thraugh 


TAE TRANSLATOR's PREFACE. 
#hrongh Mecklenburgh, and have ever ſince 
rhougbt myſelf happy in cultivating bis friend- - 

Ship's... *This-- gave occaſion to his ſending me. a 
copy of. the preſent work; and, upon an accu- 
rate peruſal of it, I thought I ſhould doe 
confiderable. ſervice to this e by mugs A 
ing into Engliſh, - I 
ot ber circumſtances, diebe concur 
0 render this a valuable performance, there is 
one that cannot fail to recommend it to the cu- 
rious; Mr. Totze has been at the utmoſt 
pains and expence in procuring a true ſlate of 
fatty. from every government in Europe; ſo © 
that the accounts of the ſeveral military and 
ciuil departments may be depended upon. The 
liſt fete military forces of Ruflia be received 
5 Jn the learned Mr. Buſching, who liued 
ars at Peterſburg, and is well ac- 
. wil b the ſlate of the Ruſſian empire. 
With regard to the affairs of Denmark, it 
will be proper to mention, that at the au- 
 thor's requeſt I had the honour of waiting up- 
on that worthy miniſter Baron Dieden, envoy 
extraordinary from the court of Copenhagen; 
this vifit procured me thoſe remarks which oc- 
cur at the end of the chapter of Denmark, and 
were written by the learned and very ingenious 
Mr. H——. The notes interſperſed through- 
out the ww, were deſigned for the uſe of thoſe 


who may happen to be en of a more cri- 
f ical 
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In This TRANSLA TOR PREFACE.” 


that bave ęſcuped the pen of 
Profeſſor.” 


lieu knowledge of the ſubjef ; and ſome were 
added by the tranſlator, to rettify a few errors 
our learned. 
Befides” theſe inflances of the au- 
thor's care to render his performance every 


_ way worthy of” the public efterm' and approba- 


tion, he has favoured me with ſeveral correc- 
tions and additions down to the preſent year, ; 


h _ muſt greatly contribute to enhance the 


value of the preſent” edition, It has alſo 
another advantage, that of 4 complete Table 
of tbe moſt intereſting particulars contained in 


| the whole Work: ſuch tables are uſually. 


placed at the conclufion of a book, but 1 thought 
it no impropriety to invert that poſrion, in or- 


oy re ogy" in ins rh ns 
| volumes. 
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SECT. 1. 


H E earlieſt ates fell. very y ſhort of States at 
their. preſent perfection. They who xx bp | 
firſt united into large civil ſocieties, n 
had to other view than ſecurity againſt fo- 
reign and domeſtic violence; which, in- 
deed, was ſufficient for their original ſimpli- 
city and rudeneſs : but the gradual invention 
of Arts and Sciences introducing a more re- 
fined manner of living, and at the ſame time 
more wants, they enlarged-their firſt ſimple 
plan; and not contented with bare ſafety, 
affected conveniency, elegance, and plea- 
ſure ; the combination of which conſtitutes 
what we call public welfare. Thus it was 
that ſtates, in proceſs of time, attained to 
that perfection which they at preſent enjoy, | 
eſpecially in our part of the world: ſo that Den 
a ſtate, conſidered according to its preſent 
nature and conſtitution, conſiſts of a large 

Vor. I. 1 ſociety 


2 INTRODUCTORY PRINCIPLES 
ſociety of men, united under one govern- 


ment, for the maintenance and advancement 
of their common ſecurity and welfare. 


SECT. IL 


Zad of - Thus the end of a ſtate is the ſecurity and 
welfare of all its members; the proſpect of 
this happy ſituation having been the princi- 
pal motive for uniting into one body : a na- 
tural conſequence of which is, that they muſt 
live together, and be poſſeſſed of a certain 
part of the-earth. This is called the State's 


5 The fe Territory; and the body of the inhabitants 


— are the People. The land 1s the property of 


the people, if conſtantly inhabited by them; 
for the roving ſavages of the northern parts 


of Aſia and America, cannot be ſaid to have 


any certain property: as they ſtay only for a 
time, their property neceſſarily ceaſes on their 
 comoving n the country. . 


3926] 8 E c r. m. 
The right of ordaining and tranſacting 


whatever is neceſſary for the ſafety and wel- 
Sorrrignty. fare of the ſtate, is called the Sovereignty. 
' Ainiiees The exerciſe of this ſovereignty is the Ad- 


ton. miniſtration ; and the perſon who exerciſes 
it is diſtinguiſhed by the title of Sovereign. 
He has, conſequently, a power of directing 


the conduct of all the other members of the 
ſtate, 


— 
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or POLITY any GOVERNMENT. 
ſtate, in a manner correſpondent to that end | 
of ſociety ; or, which is the ſame thing, of 
preſcribing laws to them; and they, being 


obliged to pay obedience to lach laws, are 
named . | subjects. 


Rer. 


The form of government is the ſtated pom offe- 
manner according to which the ſove- . 
reignty is to be exerciſed. This is various; 
either by one ſingle perſon, or by a ſelect 
number of the better ſort, or, in fine, by the 
body of the people. A ſtate under the firſt | 
form is a Monarchy ; ; under the ſecond, an' Monarchy, 
Ariſtocracy ; under the third, a Democracy. arinocney, 
When one of theſe three forms obtains alone, Doerr. 
the government is called Simple ; and when g;mpte, or 
two, or all three are united, it is denomi- 
nated a Mixed Government. The queſtion TOE 
which of theſe three ſeveral forms is the venmest. 
beſt, has been conciſely and energetically | 
decided by an Engliſh poet: 

For forms of government let ſools in 5 
Whate'er is beſt adminiſter'd is beſt. (a) 
RB 

Thoſe ſtates in which ariſtocracy and de- W 
mocracy obtain, are generally called Free 

States, or Republics'; the former, very im- 


(a) Pope's Eſſay on Man, Epiſt. il. v. 304. 
r 


4 INTRODUCTORY PRINCIPLES ' 
properly; for, in an ariftocracy, the nobi · 
. liry are juft what the monarch is in a mo- 
narchy; and as little liberty is left to the 
other members of the ftate as in the lat- 
ter (5). The name of a free ſtate properly 
belongs only to a democracy, the whole body 
of the people having then a ſhare of the go- 
vernment, and conſequently a public free- 
dom (c). 


3 E C T. 3 
Monarchy, The al form is indiſputably the 


7 moſt antient (4), being derived from that of 

the father of a family, who was in ſome 

meaſure ſovereign of his own houſe : and as 

they had ſuch. a government daily before 

their eyes, it was perfectly natural that, at 

the firſt inſtitution of ſtates, one perſon 
ſhould be inveſted with the ſupreme power (e). 

Nic ef free But the free ſtates, or republics, are moſtly 

ute. derived from monarchies ; the abuſe of which 

form of government ſtimulated the oppreſſed 

people to ſhake off the yoke ; and this, as 
ſufficiently appears from the hiſtory. of all 
ages, gave riſe to moſt MIA (/ as both an- 
tient and modern. | 


& 


© Yee Mr. Juſti's Nature of States, 215 76. 
c) Wolf. Inſtit. Juris Nat. et Gentium, 

(a) Juſtin, lib. 1. c. 1. « 
5-4 — du Gouvernement 1 M. de Real, Fark I. Tom, 


0 "ibid. p. 75. 
SECT, 
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ge. 


Several ſtates have ſometimes, in ſupport what is 
of their common ſafety, entered into a per- eee 
petual alliance. Theſe are called United warns 
States , ſignal inſtances of which we find 
in dncient and modern hiſtory; as in the 
Greek (i) and the Achaian Republics (4); 
in the Swiſs Cantons, and the States of the 
United | Provinces. - The nature of ſuch 
United States renders certain aſſemblies ne- 
ceſſary for deliberating on the public con- 
cerns, and reſolving on the meaſures ſuitable _ 
to critical conjunctures (1). 

SKC a. 

In the general conſideration of a ſtate, we 
meet with four effential objects. 1 
territory or country, 2. The inhabitants or 
people. 3. The government, 4. The end 
of government, or ſtate-intereſt. But in 
the conſideration of any fingle ſtate, theſe ' | 
objects have their particular contingencies, Contingen- 


cies of a 


which diſtinguiſh it from every other ſove- fue. 


* Syſtema Civitatum. 
i * Antiquities of Greece, Vol. I. Book l. Chap. 


1 1 Hiſtoire des Anciens Traites, par M. Barbeyrac, 
art 


(4) TIE Emmii vet. Græc. Tom. III. p. 274 &c. 
Mart. Schokii Reſp. Achæor. et Vejent. p. 6. 
J Puffendorffli Diſſert. de Syſtem. Civit. . 17 in ejus Ana- 


lectis Polit. p. 312, 313. 
| B 3 | reignty. 
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reignty. Theſe contingencies form what we 
call the ſtate or condition of a country. 


S ECT. IX. 


rende n The knowledge of the ſtate or condition 


of countries is, in a general ſenſe, called 


politicks, Politics: but when limited to Europe and 


the preſent time, no more is underſtood by 
it than an authentic account of the preſent 
condition of the European ſtates. 


CECT. IX. 


ones; e As the particular contingencies of a coun» 


derreaedof try, relatively to its territory, its people, its 


government, and its intereſt, conſtitute its 
ſtate or condition ; ſo are theſe four capital 
objects to be treated of, and illuſtrated in the 
deſcription of each particular country. 


8E CT. XL 
The prefent The preſent ſtate of a country ariſes from 


- Bate of a 


country rot the paſt, and a true knowledge of the for- 


to be we 


kaown mer requires a thorough acquaintance with 


Without a 


knowledge the latter. This we draw from hiſtory, 


che pat. Which informs us of the origin of ſtates, 


with their great events and revolutions. 


"Theſe relate either to the territory of the 


ſtate, as having either enlarged or curtailed 
it; or to the form of government; or to the 
reigning family. All theſe varieties and revo- 


lutiong 
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lutions have their particular conſequences, 
and thus are objects of politics. "019, 


S ECT. IE 


The firſt object to be conſidered in a ſtate, wherein 
is its territory; and in this, 1. Situation. „ axe ? 


2. Extent. 3. Natural quality. And 4. Wit. 


> 


Political quality- 


S E OCT. XML, 


The ſituation of a country either relates seen. 


to the degree of longitude and latitude be- 
tween which it is included, or more particu- 
larly to the contiguous countries, or ſea, 
with which it is either wholly, or partly, 
ſurrounded. The ſituation is found in maps, 
and theſe were known to antiquity *; but 


The art of delineating countries, or even the whole 
earth, was known in the moſt antient times. Ariſtagoras, 
Chief of the republic of Miletum, applying to the Lacede- 
monians for their aſſiſtance againſt Darius Uyſtaſpis, king of 
Perſia, brought with him to 'Lacedemon a brazen table, on 
which were engraved the whole earth, the ocean, and all the 
rivers ; and by this repreſentation he ſhewed what large and 
opulent countries the Lacedemonians might conquer, if they 
would fide with the Mileſians. Herodot. lib. V. c. xlv. Al- 
eibiades, valuing himſelf extravagantly on his many eſtates, 
Socrates took him to a place where hung a table containing 
the draught of the earth; in order to let him ſee how infig- 
nificant his boaſted eſtates were in compariſon of the globe he 
lived on. Elian. Var. Hiſt. lib. III. cap. xxviii, Anaximan- 
der of Miletus, is ſuppoſed to be the firſt inventor of ſuch a ta- 
ble, or map, Jo. Scheffer. ad Zlian, l e. | 
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in modern times have received great im- 


8 ECT. XIV. 


The extent of a country conſiſts in its 
length and breadth, but theſe can ſcarce be 
preciſely determined; moſt countries being 
of ſuch an irregular figure as to cauſe a great 
diſparity between its dimenſions in different 


parts. To this muſt likewiſe be added, that 


miles are far from being equal in all coun- 


tries *®, In order to come at the moſt exact 


dimenſions of a ſtate, recourſe muſt be had 
to a good map, and then bring the country 
into one or more ſquares, meaſuring it by 
geographical miles; and thus giving the 
whole ſuperficial contents in ſquare miles. 
The boundaries of a ſtate are either placed 


by nature itſelf, as mountains, rivers, and 
| fea; or are ſettled between neighbouring 


ſtates by expreſs, or tacit conventions ; the 


A juſt compariſon of the miles in different countries is 
that in Buſching's Geography, viz. one degree on the equator 
is equal to ten Swediſh miles and a half; thirteen Hungarian 
miles and a half; fifteen common German, or geographical 
miles; ſeven Silefian ; ſeventeen and a half Spaniſh z twenty 
ſea leagues ; twenty-five common French; ſixty common Italian; 
ſixty-ſix one and a half Turkiſh ; ſeventy Engliſh ; an hun- 
dred and four Ruſſian miles, or werſts. | 

+ See Buſching's Introduction to the Knowledge of the Na- 
ture and Conſtitution of the European States. Templeman's New 


Survey of the Globe, Likewiſe, the Rev. Mr. Suſmilche's 
Book on the Divine Economy in the Viciſſitudes of the Hu- 


man Species, 


former 


or POLITY AvD GOVERNMENT. 
Former are called natural, the latter | ORR 
cal limits. 


SE CT. XV. 


In the natural quality of a country. are ton 
be conſidered its good and bad natural pro- ob 
perties; as its air and weather; whether it 4 * 


be level or hilly, well-watered or dry, 
fruitful or ſterile. 


The air and temperature is very different _—_— 
on ſome parts of the earth; and the latter, te; 


ſometimes, is partly owing to the climate : 
for the nearer the equator, the greater ge- 
nerally is the heat; and conſequently, the 
farther from it, and the nearer to the poles, 
the more intenſe the cold. The ſituation, 
however, does not abſolutely determine the 
heat and cold, it being manifeſt from un- 
doubted experience, that the moſt "eaſtern 
and weſtern countries are much colder than 
thoſe. which lie between thoſe extremities *. 
In mountainous places, likewiſe, the air is 
colder than in flat countries, but on that ac- 
count the pureſt ; along the ſea-coaſt it is 
foul, and very variable (/). 


. Ruſſia 3 is a proof of the ſeverity of the cold i in . more 
eaſtern countries. See Buſching's Geography, Vol. I. See 
the like obſervation concerning the weſtern countries. See alſo 


Anſon's Voyage, Book II. ch. v. and Mr. Ellis's ag! to 
Hudſon's Bay. 


(!) Buſching's Introduction, ſect. 18. 
Hils 
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| Hills are computed by ſome to take up 
the tenth part of the continent (); the 
higheſt are under the equator, and towards 

the ſouth pole (2). Hills, in ſome reſpects, 
as on account of the woods with which they 
are covered, the waters iſſuing from them, and 
the minerals in their bowels, are of an ad- 
vantage to a country; not to mention the ſa- 
lubrity of air. 

Lofty and ſteep hills, however, an eſ- 
3 of a conſiderable extent, are great 
inconveniencies. They deprive the country 
of too much ground, as being fit neither for 
tillage nor habitation; likewiſe, volcanos 


are often found among the vaſt chains of 


mountains; and what terrible neighbours 


theſe are, the hiſtories of all ages afford de- 


plorable inſtances: for not to mention 
their eruptions, the adjacent countries are 


ſubject to earthquakes, by which whole ci- 


ties have been deſtroyed and ſwallowed up (o). 
Thus flat countries, being ſecure from ſuch 
dangers, have great advantages over the moun- 
tainous ; and as they are fitter for agricul- 
ture, they can maintain more inhabitants. 
Lands deſtitute of water muſt neceſſarily 
lie waſte, as neither men nor cattle can live 


(-m) Burnet's Theory of the Earth, Vol. I. c. xi. | 

() Lehmanni Specimen Orographiz generalis, (Petrop.) 

(e) Whiſton's New Theory of the Earth, Book II. pes. 
U. P. 84. 


In 
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in them; whereas rivers and waters not only 
promote fertility, but likewiſe, when navi- 
gable, are a great conveniency to inland 
trade; and for the laſt purpoſe, where there 
is a want of them, art aſſiſts nature with ca- 
nals. 22:0 RE ' 

A country is fruitful when it brings forth fruit, or 
plentifully whatever the ſupport, the wants 
and the conveniency of the inhabitants re- 
quire; and when deficient in theſe, it may 
be ſaid to be barren. Fertility includes the 
| ſeveral productions of the animal, vegetable, 
and foſſile kingdoms . The former con- 
tains the quadrupeds (1), the birds (2), in- 
ſects (3), and fiſhes (4) ; but of all theſe, ſuch 


Animalia ſunt corpora organiſata et viva et ſentientia, ſpon- 
teque ſe moventia. Vegetabilla ſunt corpora organiſata et viva 
von ſentientia. Lapides ſunt corpora congeſta nec viva nec 
ſentientia. C. Linnzus in Syſtem. Nat. Tom. I. p. 6. 

.) Among the tame beaſts, the principal, by reaſon of 

their uſe, are, the horſe, aſs, mule, horned cattle, ſheep, and 

goat; and among the wild, the ſtag, deer, and hare: the 
bear, wolf, and fox, though detrimental as beaſts of prey, yet, 
like the otter and beaver, are in ſome meaſure uſeful on ac- 
count of their ſkins. Some beaſts, as the ſable, black fox, 
ermine, hyena, and ſome kinds of ſquirrels, afford ſuch fine 
furs, that their ſkins fetch a very high price. See Buſching's 

Introduction. | F 5 

(2.) Birds may in general be divided into land, water, and 
ſnhore- birds; and are ſerviceable to mankind by their fleſh, 
eggs, and feathers. Buſching, ſect. 56. The eider-duck is 

articularly remarkable for its incomparable down. Concern- 
ing it, ſee Mr. Anderſon's Account of Iceland, Greenland, 
and Davis's Streights. | | | 
[..) Of thoſe, the moſt beneficial are the bee and filk-worm. 
Penſylvania has a ſpecies of caterpillar which delights in one 
particular tree, and ſpinning filk not inferior to that of the 


ſpe- 
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ſpecies only come within the verge of po- 
litics, as are of domeſtic or commercial 
uſe. This is likewiſe applicable to the pro- 
ductions of the vegetable kingdom, to which 
belong all trees (5), ſhrubs (6), grain, plants, 
and fruits (7). The foffile kingdom con- 
tains the greateſt treaſures of the earth ; thoſe 
noble metals gold (8) and filver, by which 
the value of all things is regulated; cop- 


filk-worm, Commentar, de Reb, in Scient. Nat. & Medicina 
Geſtis. Vol. I. p. iii. p. 483. where this is cited from the 
Philoſophical Tranſactions, Vol. LI. Part I. p. 54. 

(4.) The largeſt of theſe is the whale, which moſt abounds 
in the North Seas, where a great number of ſhips of all nati- 
ons are annually employed in that fiſhery. With regard to the 

ſeveral kinds of whales, ſee Anderſon. The other ſpecies 
of fiſhes which come under obſervation, are, the ſalmon, cod, 

' tuſk, ling, herring, pilchard, and tunny ; being articles of 
 confiderable trade. See Buſching's Introduction. Among 
ſhell-fiſh, the moſt noted are the lobſters, crabs, oyſters, and 
muſcles ; the moſt valuable of the lait are the pearl muſcles. 
The great Linnæus has found the ſecret of multiplying pearls 
by art. Concerning this, ſee Profeſſor Schreber's Diſſertation 
in the Mecklenburgh Gazette for the year 1763, No g and 6. 

(5.) Among the trees are chiefly to be conſidered. thoſe 
which yield timber, fuel, and likewiſe wood for handicrafts, 
together with fruit-trees, . 

(6.) Beſides the ſpice-trees and ſhrubs, are farther to be no- 
ticed in the ns kingdom, the vine, the ſugar-cane, the 
- cotton-tree, in 120, woad, ſaffron, kali. Buſching, ibid. 

(7.) Hemp, flax, grain of ſeveral kinds, tobacco. Concern- 
ing the laſt, which is of American origin, ſome curious parti- 
culars are to be found in the Chevalier d' Oliveyra's Me- 
moirs of Portugal, Tom. II. p. 275. E 

(8.) Gold is not only eminently uſeful, as it can be coined 
and worked various ways, but as in the hands of chymiſts it 

affords many excellent medicines. Lewis Siries, a French 
cutler, has diſcovered a method for giving ſuch a temper to 
| gold, that any cutting inftrument may be made of it. Ham- 
burg Literary Gazette for 1762, N“. 25. 
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per, iron, tin, lead, and the ſemi-metals (9) 
likewiſe gems (10), and other valuable (11) 
or uſeful ſtones (12); beſides thoſe uſed by 
the ſtatuaries and architects (13). To the 
foſſile kingdom, likewiſe, —— clays (14), 
dies, ei ſalts (1 5. arms mineral waters. 


SECT. XVI. 


Next to the natural is to be conſidered: Political 


the political ſtate of a country: this com- w 
priſes the improvements it has received from ei 
the government. All ſtates had not originally 
their preſent extent, having gradually ac- 
quired more lands, partly by inheritance and 
eſcheats, and partly by conqueſts. This ag- . 


grandizement produced the diviſion into pro- the di, 
vinces or diſtricts, with their cities, towns, —— 


balt. 

(10.) Theſe are the diamond, topaz, chryſolite, hyacinth, 
ruby, garnet, amethyſt, ſapphire, opal, beryl, and emerald, 
See Buſching's Introduction. The names, properties, and 
country of gems, together with inſtructions for uſing them in 
dreſs with taſte and propriety, are to be found in Mr. Pouget's , 
G_ on Jewels, and the way of Far them! in Paris, 1762: 

varto ; 

(11.) Cornelian, agate, jaſper. 

(12.) Among theſe may be juſily claſſed the magnet, a black 
and unſightly tone, which attracts iron, and has been greatly 
conducive to the improvement of navigation fince the year 

1300, when Flavio Gifia, an Italian of the country of A. 
diſcovered the uſe of the magnetic needle. 

( 13.) Porphyry, marble, alabaſter. 

( 14.) Porcelane, fuller's earth, terra ſigillata. 

: (1 5 .) Of theſe there are three kinds, rock, ſpring, and 
ca-1A1t, 


and 


600 Quickſilver, antimony, cadmin, zink, biſmuth, co- towns, and 


\ 
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and villages, which owe their being to the 
ſeveral occupations and ways of living of the 
inhabitants: according to the rules of good 
policy, cities ſhould be appropriated to trade, 
manufactures, arts, and handicrafts; towns 
4 only to ſuch ſhops and handicrafts as are of 
* abſolute neceſſity, with a little farming; and 
1 the villages intirely to agriculture, graſiery, 
and nN (). 


SECT. XVII. 


Inothe When lands are acquired, whether by 

mote” nd arms Or Otherwiſe, inſtead of their being 

a immediately incorporated with the ſtate, ſuch 

are more generally accounted dependent 
provinces, ſubje& to its ſovereignty, and 

treated accordingly. That country which 

is the main part of the ſtate, and the ſeat of 
government, is termed the mother-country ; 
while the acquiſitions are called dependen- 
cies. Theſe, conſequently, are not on a foot- 

ing with the mother-country, but muſt con- 

tent themſelves with the ſtipulations entered 

into at their ſubjection, or ſurrender. The 

diſtinction between the mother-country and 

the dependencies, ſhews itſclf moſt in free- 

Nates ; for whereas part of the inhabitants, as 


(2) Bufchipg's Introduction. 
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in an ariſtocracy, or all, as in a democracy, 
have a ſhare in the government ; the people 
of theſe dependencies are mere ſubjects, and 


totally excluded from every ſuch privilege: - 
ſuch, for inſtance, were the Corſicans in 


reſpe& to the Republic of Genoa. Depen- 
dencies, however, ſo far from being a con- 


| ſtant advantage to a ſtate, ſometimes bring 
it into great inconveniencies ; as, when lying 
at a great diſtance, and convenient for a 
powerful neighbour, ſo that it is difficult to 
defend them : ſuch was formerly the caſe of 
the Spaniſh Netherlands, very: remote from 
* and e to France. 


I * 


8 EC T. XVIII. 


The ſecond capital obje& relating to a 
ſtate is, the people, or inhabitants, Thoſe 
have either founded the ſtate originally, or, 


The inha- 
bitants» 


as foreign invaders, have maſtered it by force. 
The latter event has chiefly been occaſioned - 


by wars and migrations. There are, indeed, 


few ſtates in the univerſe who can boaſt of the 


former circumſtance, and prove an uninter- 
rupted ſettlement in their preſent territories ; 
for the more ancient a nation is, or pretends 
to be, the more uncertain is its origin, and 


that of the ſtates founded by it, and the 


0 it lies involved i in fable and obſcurity. 
It 
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It is the ſame with the names of people and. 
ftates, which have undergone different muta« 
tions at diſtances of time. Moſt countries 
in Europe, Afia, and Africa, which were ſub- 
ject to the Roman empire, on its overthrow 
came to be called by new names. The 
names of ſome modern ſtates are derived 
from foreigners who conquered them. 
Thus, for inſtance, France received its 
denomination” from the Franks; England 
from the Angles; Scotland, from the Scots; 
Hungary from the Huns. Some people, 
on the other hand, are called by the antient 
and modern name of their countries; as the 
preſent Spaniards from Spain, the Portugueſe 
from Portugal. Sometimes the capital has 


given its name to the ſtate, as Naples to the 


kingdom ſo called; and the Ruſſian em- 
pire, for a very long time, bore the name of 
Muſcovy from its chief city. 


8 E C FT. IX. 
On the people depend the Qrength and 
power of a ſtate, and no leſs its weakneſs 


and impotency ; therefore the qualities both 
of their bodies and minds, their virtues and 


vices, number, language, different degrees, 


and parties, are to be conſidered. 


SECT. 
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SEC. T.. 
To the bodily qualities belong large- laivence of 
neſs and beauty, and the oppoſite defects. en the body. 
There is in general a very great difference , 
In the bodies and faces of men, - according 
to the nature of the country. This is not 
purely owing to the heat or cold of the ſe- 
veral climates, but to the grains, vegeta- 
bles, and other aliments, which they pro- 
duce, and are uſed by the inhabitants for 
food. A certain writer has remarked, that 
the human ſpecies. towards the north-pole, 
are brown; from thence to the ſixtieth de- 
gree, red; from thence to the forty- fifth, 
fair; from thence to the thirtieth, yellow; 
afterwards greeniſh, then ſwarthy, and 
laſtly, under the tropics, black (q) : that 
the northern people are large, fair-com- 
plexioned, with lank red hair, blue eyes, 
ſanguine, and their blood thick ; the 
ſouthern, of a middling ſtature, brown 
* complexion, black and curled hair, black 
eyes, their blood thin, and in no great 
quantity (r). Another learned perſon di- 
7) Spirit of Nations, lib. I. c. f. 54 Lianæus in 
Syſt. Nat. p. 3, makes the following diſtinction of the com- 
plexions of men according to the four parts of the world: 
the European, white; the American, reddiſh ; the Aſiatic, 


tawny ; the African, black. | 
(r) Spirit of Nations, p. 36. 


Vor. I. ; C vides 
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vides the whole human race into three na- 
tions, alike in ſtature, ſhape, and features. 
The firſt are known by a hideous counte- 
nance, ſwarthy ſkin, large jaw-bones, ſmall 
flat noſe, ſmall hollow eyes, little or no 


beard, black hair, and jolt heads. Among 


theſe he claſſes the Calmucs, Mungals, 
Oſtiacs, and other people of Siberia; the 
Samojedes, Greenlanders, Chineſe, Japaneſe, 
Americans, Indians, and Africans. The 
ſecond nation have handſome faces; and 
this claſs he makes to conſiſt of Jews, Turks, 
Perſians, Armenians, and Georgians. The 
third nation are the Europeans and Tartars ; 
and theſe he accounts the founders of the 
north-weſt people of Europe (s). But the 
difference of the bodies and faces of people 
in different countries is ſcarcely greater than 
that of their ideas of beauty. Thus the 
Moors place it in the blackneſs of their 
faces; the Chineſe and Calmucs in a flat 
viſage; nay, the Omaguas, a people of 
South- America, preſs the foreheads of their 
new-born children between two boards, in 
order more effectually to give them that odd 


| figure (7). 


0 P. V. Havens nye og verbedrede W om der 
Ruſſiſke Rige, 11 Deel, cap. v. p. 101, &c. 

(f) Condamine's Travels into the inward parts of South- 
America, Vol. II. | 
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The different ſituation and qualityof couns wa, 


tries have an influence on the health of the 


inhabitants. Accordingly, different nations 


have their peculiar diſtempers ; ſuch as 
the leproſy and peſtilence, in the eaſterh and 
ſouthern countries. The venereal diſtempet 
is ſaid to have been firſt known in the iflands 
of the New World, when diſcovered by 
Columbus, and to have been brought into 
Europe by the Spaniards (2): of this, how- 
ever, ſome make a queſtion (W). 


SECT. XXL. 


As the climate has an influence on the Metal qua- 


body, it cannot be denied to affect the 
mind; whoſe diſpoſitions depend not a 
little on the nature of the body. The 
effect of the different climates herein is 
manifeſt from the correſponding nature 
both of the country and inhabitants (x). 
Experience ſhews a temperate climate to 
be the beſt adapted to the human under- 


ſtanding ; and in antient and modern ages, 


(* Guicclardin? s Hiſtory of Italy, lib. II. 
(ww) Schreiber in Obſervationibus de peſtilentia quæ annis 
1737, 1738, in Ucrania graſſata eſt, Petropoli 1750. San- 
chez, in the Journal de Medec. Tom. XI. p. 32. 

(x) Florus, lib. III. c. iv. ſect. 2. ſays of the Allobrogi- 
ans, or Savoyards, * Atrox cœlum, perinde ingenia ;” and 
cap. iv. ſe&. 4. of the Thracians, „ Sylvarum et montium 


ſitus cum ingenio conſentiebant.“ The like is applicable to. 


the ſavages of North America. 
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ſach has been the ſeat of arts and ſciences :. 
whereas the very hot or very cold coun- 
tries never produced many great geniuſes, 
or great ſcholars. The like difference be- 
tween men living in different climates, ap- 
pears in certain virtues and vices. The 
* people, their bodies being ſteeled 

y the ſharpneſs of the weather, are leſs 
88 to a ſoft way of life, and ſenſual 
gratifications, than the ſouthern, with whom 
voluptuouſneſs is the predominant vice (). 
They likewiſe can bear labour and hard- 
ſhips: thence their fitneſs for war, and their 


intrepidity in danger, which the luxurious 


people of the fouth and eaſt dare not face. 


Omnis in ArQois populus quicunque pruinis 
Naſcitur, indomitu bellis et Martis amator. 
Quidquid ad Eoos traftus mundique teporem 
Labitur, emollit gentes clementia cœli (z). 


In cold laborious climes, the wintry north 

- Brings her undaunted hardy warriors-forth ; 
In body and in mind untaught to yield, - 
Stubborn of each, and ſteady in the held ; 
While Aſia's ſofter climate form'd to pleaſe, 
Diſſolves her ſons in indolence and eaſe. 


This truth, dich was known even to 
remote antiquity, is perfectly confirmed by 
hiſtory ; the northern nations having gene- 
rally vanquiſhed the ſouthern; and the 


00 See Spirit of Nations, book I. ch. vii. 
(=) Lucan, lib. vii. 333, 


greateſt 
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greateſt and moſt remarkable conqueſts hav- 
ing been carried on from the north ſouth- 
wards (a). The northern people have al- 
ways been fond of liberty, and eſtabliſhed 
it in all their colonies; whereas the 
ſouthern have ſubmitted to deſpotic go- 
vernments, being little better than ſlaves to 
their princes (5). . The north has always 
been famous for fidelity and probity ; where- 
as the ſouth lies under the imputation of 
treachery, craft, and deceit (c). 


SE CT. 


The effect of the climate is alſo obſerved The tans 
in the languages *, the number of which? *. 
is infinite ; and that occaſions another 
diverſity among people. At firſt there was 
no ſuch variety of languages, but many 
are derived from the intermixture of nations, 
occaſioned by migrations and conqueſts +. 


- 


(a) Spirit of Laws, I. XVII. c. iv. Spirit of Nations, 
I, I. c. vii. p. 45. | | 

(6) Ibid. c. ii. & iv. 

(e) Concerning the difference of men in different climates, 
ſee a Diſſertation written in German, On the Climate, and 
its Influence on the Human Mind. 

At leaſt in the pronunciation. Spirit of Nations, B. J. 
c. xlvii. &c. 

+ This is particularly ſeen among the multitudes of ſmall 
tribes of ſavages in America ; all ſpeaking different dialeQs. 
The Spaniards once took twenty Indians priſovers, ſeven of 
whom. were found to ſpeak quite different languages. Vita 
e lettere di Americo Veſpucci. - - - 

t The Jews boaſt that God, at the building of the 
tower of Babel, altered the eniverial language, but left it to 


C 3 Lan- 
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Languages may be divided into original or 
dialects: the former have no affinity with 
any other; the latter in ſome meaſure cor- 
reſpond with one or more. From the mul- 
tiplicity of languages are derived the many 
differences in writing and letters: of theſe 
the Chineſe characters are the moſt nume- 
rous, the moſt difficult, and the ſtrangeſt *. 

Language deſerves a place in a political 
conſideration, no farther than as well framed 
and improved to a certain degree of orna- 
ment and perfection: for ſome nations af- 
fect a preference of language for euphony, 


copiouſneſs, and force; as antiently the 


Greeks and Romans, and at preſent the 
French. A language chiefly recommends 
itſelf to foreign nations, by the uſeful 
and entertaining books which 'it has pro- 
dnced. On this account it is that we learn 
ſeveral * and dead languages. 


SE CT. XXII. 


The ſtrength of a ſtate is eſtimated, 
by the number of its inhabitants: the 


be uſed by them as his own peculiar people; and that there- 
fore the Hebrew is the moſt antient tongue, Univ. Hiſt 
Vol. I. p- 356. 

* The Chincſe, inſtead of an alphabet, have as many wc 
raters as words, to the amount of . P. Hate” - conſe- 


quently ſcarce. * to be learne Halde's China, 
Vol. II. | 


greater 
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greater the increaſe of people, and the more 
| they excel in bodily and mental qualities, 


in ingenuity and wealth, the greater the 


power of the ſtate. It is not extent of ter- 
ritory alone that makes a ſtate powerful, it 
muſt he ſuitably inhabited; and a govern- 
ment ſhould by all means promote popu- 
lation, There are few ſtates in the world 
which could not admit of more inhabitants 
than they actually poſſeſs (e). The whole 
earth, according to ſome computations, 
would contain fourteen thouſand mil- 
lions ; whereas the aggregate number of its 
inhabitants does not exceed a thouſand or 
eleven hundred millions; and the people in 
many countries are ſtill in a leſs proportion 
to the number which could ſubſiſt there (J). 
The chief impediments to population are 
famine, war, and peſtilence, or epidemical 


contagions; otherwiſe the inhabitants of ſome 


countries would, in a certain number of 
years, be doubled (g). But from the pre- 
ceding, and other cauſes, connected with 


the internal arrangement of a ſtate, this 


cannot come to paſs; ſo that the whole 
body of human ſpecies, conſidered in ge- 


neral, and one country compared with ano- 


0 See M. Suſmilch. Vol. II. c. xx. ſect. 378 and 395. 
| (F?) Ibid, ſect. 375, 405. 
© Ibid, Vol. I. c. viii. ſet. 152, 153. 
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ther, continues without any conſiderable 


alteration of number. It is, indeed, ma- 
nifeſt, that ſingle diſtricts and towns ſome- 


times increaſe | very faſt from particular 


cauſes ; but this increaſe, inſtead of, conti- 
nuing in the like extraordinary proportion, 
has a certain term, where it ceaſes. Inſtances 
of this are, Paris, London, and Amſterdam, 
where the inhabitants have, for a long time, 
known no conſiderable increaſe (4). 


* 


„ 


The citizens of a ſtate are not all on a 
level ; the laws, or cuſtoms, giving to ſome 
perſons or families a dignity, accompanied 
with privileges; and ſuch pre-eminence 


() Sir William Petty has, from a compariſon of the buri- 
als in a courſe of years, ſhewn, that ſince the year 1565, 
the inhabitants of London have been doubled every forty 
years; and accounts, that ſuch duplication will continue 
till about the year 1800, and then ceaſe. - num- 
ber of the inhabitants in the ſaid year 1565, he ſtates at 
270403 and in the year 1682, when the duplication muſt 
have come about near three times, he makes them 669930. 
From the year 1682 to 1722, he computes another duplication; 
and from the latter to the year 1762, ſtill another. Thus the 
number of inhabitants of London muſt, in the year 1722, 
have amounted to 1,339,860; and in 1762, to 2, 679, 920. 
Sir William Petty's Eſſays on Political Arithmetic, p. 7 —i7. 
But experience has already confuted this calculation ; for 
London, fince the year 1730, when it might have had ſome- 
thing above the number Petty gives it in the year 1682, has 
rather decreaſed in inhabitants. See Suſmilch, Vol. II. c. 
xxv. Thus London, in all appearance, will never attain to 


the grandeur and populouſneſs which Sir William aſſigns to 


it in the year 1802, viz. 5,339,440 ſouls. __ 


conſtt- 


a > © 1 1 
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conſtitutes Nobility. This dignity, cither 
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ceaſes with the life of the perſon, or de- 
ſcends to his heirs: the firſt is called 


perſonal, the other hereditary nobility, which 
obtains in all the Chriſtian parts of Europe; 
whereas in China (i) and Turkey (4), and 


other deſpotic governments, only perſonal 


nobility takes place. 


As the nobility are diſtinguiſhed from 


the other inhabitants of the ſtate by their 
privileges ; - there is, likewiſe, a- difference 
between the latter, owing to their office and 
manner of living, or occupation, either in 
the towns or in the country: hence ariſe 


ſeveral degrees among the inhabitants; and 


theſe conſtitute different ſtates or conditions 
in "Ye political body. 


SE CT. XXV. 


In large and popular ſtates, it is no un- 
common caſe for ſome men to entertain 
relatively to certain objects different thoughts 
and diſpoſitions from their fellow - citizens. 
An open declaration of theſe their thoughts 
and diſpoſitions, and as open an oppoſition 
to chem, eſpecially if carried to violence, 
are productive of parties; and theſe affect 


00 Du Halde, Vol. II. 
(% Buſbequ. Epil. I. 
Terr. Geogr. et Civ, P. l. 52 ſect. 16. 


their 


Parties in 
a ſtate. 


40, 100. W in Hiſt. Orb. 
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their reciprocal intercourſe. This diviſion 
is either in matters of belief or in politics; 
and thus the parties are called either Reli- 
gious or Political. Such parties are particu- 
larly owing to the internal defects and diſ- 
tempers of republics, and ſtates of a mixed 
government; and are of ſuch dangerous 
conſequence, that it greatly concerns the 


ſupreme powers to apply efficacious reme- 


dies againſt this evil before it grows to a 
head; as, beſides its other various inconve- 
niences, it may break out into tumults and 
civil wars. 


8 E CT. XXVI. — 


Gon- The exerciſe of the ſupreme power makes 
70 be cout. the third capital object in the conſideration 
ered in it. Of 2 ſtate. In this are included, 1. The 
conſtitution, or ſyſtem of laws; and 2. 
The departments of the ſeveral offices of 


the adminiſtration. 


CRC T. XIV” 


The form- of government in a ſtate ,is 


known by its fundamental laws, to which 


the adminiſtering power 1s obliged to con- 
form. Theſe fundamentals are very diffe- 
rent in all ſtates, ſeveral of them depend- 


ing on the original eſtabliſhments made by. 


the 


an os toi d © wa au 
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the people, or introduced by An re- 


volutions. 


In ſome ſtates they are many, in others 


few; in ſome they are committed to writing, 
and in others only traditional. The con- 


tents of the fundamental laws are called the 


Conſtitution, or Legal Syſtem. Now amidſt 


ſuch a difference in the fundamental laws 


of ſtates, the conſtitution muſt alſo dif- 
fer; and in proportion to the greater num- 
ber of fundamental laws, its legal 7 
tem muſt be more widely extended. 


S ECT. XXVII. 


27 


When the ſovereign of a monarchy is, in 4 jmitea 
certain caſes ſpecified by the fundamental ,. 


laws, bound to exerciſe the ſupreme power 


according to the opinion of the nobility, 


or the body of the people, ſuch a monar- 
chy is ſaid to be limited. This makes the 


' mixed form of government, in the firſt caſe, 


monarchical and ariſtocratical; and in the 
latter, monarchical, ariſtocratical, and de- 
mocratical. The view of ſuch a mixed ar- 
rangement is, that the regal prerogative 


being limited, the liberty of the ſubject 


may in ſome meaſure be maintained: but 
this is ſcarce reconcileable with the firſt of 
theſe governments; for it has all the incon- 
veniencies of ariſtocracy; and the people 


being 
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being excluded from all - ſhare in the go- 


vernment, inſtead of enjoying any freedom 
are genefally oppreſſed. In the ſecond, 
however, where the power of. the prince, 
of the nobility, and the people, is tem- 
pered by a proper diſtribution, freedom ex- 
tends itſelf to evety individual of the ſtate 
and this form of government has manifeſt 
advantages over the other two. When the 
power however of the three governing ſtates 
is not juſtly diſtributed, ſo as to form an 
equipoize, but one of the three preponderates, 
inteſtine diſturbances and civil wars, and 
even a total ſubvetfion and change of the 


former government may be apprehended. 


This is what befel England under Charles I. 
The democracy having gained the upper- 
hand, the Houſe of Commons raiſed- itſelf 
on the ruin of monarchy and ariſtoctacy. 
The conſequence was a bloody inteſtine 
war, and the ſubverſion of the Ar of go- 
vernment, which afterwards, from being 
firſt an anarchy, became a democracy; and 
laſtly, was modelled almoſt into an unli- 
mited monarchy. The like baneful con- 
fequences will certainly ſhew themſelves in 
fach a mixed form of government, when 
the ariſtocracy, inſtead of being duly ba- 


lanced, infringes on the monarchical and 


demo- 


\ 
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democratical power, even ſo as to aboliſh 
them. 


$ E.C:T,.. XK 


Perſons, or aſſemblies, to whole opinion su, w« 
the monarch is to refer in the exerciſe of e 
the ſovereignty, are called States of the 
kingdom. Thefe in an ariſtocratical monar- 
chy are only the Great, or the Nobility. 
Such was the original conſtitution of all 
the monarchies founded by the German and 
Northern nations, and ſtill ſubſiſting in Po- 
land (); whereas in monarchies mixed 
with ariſtocracy and democracy, beſides 
the nobility, the People form one of the 
| ſtates. At particular conjunctures, when, 

by the conſtitution, the king cannot decide 

of himſelf, the States of the kingdom are 
to be aſſembled ; and ſuch aſſembly is called 
the diet. The reſolutions of their afſem- 
blies are generally regulated by a majority of 
votes, a perfect unanimity being ſcarce poſs 
Gble among ſuch numbers: accordingly, 
where ſuch unanimity is required, it is very 
ſeldom that an affair is carried into execu- 
tion. The power of kings and ſtates, with 
regard to affairs brought before the diets, 
| and the reſolutions taken Fanrerning them, 


n) Juſti's Nature and Efſence of States, 8. 75. 
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are to be regulated by the conſtitutional 
laws. In ſome ſtates, the prince may re- 
fuſe his aſſent to reſolutions which the other 
two States have agreed to; and there are 
ſtates where he is abſolutely obliged to ac- 
r in ſuch reſolutions. 


r. 


If the government of the ſtate is lodged 
intirely in the monarch's pleaſure, this con- 
ſtitutes an unlimited monarchy. Here the 
prince exerciſes the ſovereignty in an arbitrary 
manner, according to his own ſentiments, and 
uncontrouled by any of thoſe limitations, with 


' which the prerogative is tempered in mixed 


A deſpotic 
prerogative, be inveſted with the power of 


monarchies; Regis in unius concedunt omnia 
legem. An unlimited monarch, however, 
is not to be looked on as raiſed above all 
human laws, and fo as to have a power of 
making his own pleaſure the rule of go- 
vernment; for even an unlimited monar- 
chy is not without certain tacit fundamen- 
tal laws, which it behoves the prince to 
reve (1). 


SE CT. XXAl. 


If the ſovereign, beſides his unlimited 


(m) Ibid. p. 67. 
a lord 
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a lord over his ſlaves, ſuch a ſtate is called 
a deſpotic government; and the ſovereign 


a deſpot: Now as a lord makes the moſt 


he can of his ſlaves, ſo in a deſpotic go- 


vernment, both the perſons and ſubſtance 
of the ſubjects are devoted to the avidity 
and paſſions of the deſpots ; conſequently 
their welfare, in his eye, is a meer collate- 


3t 


ral concern (o). But as ſuch ſervitude is_. 


diametrically contrary to the end'of ſociety, 
a deſpotic ſovereignty is, with very good rea- 
ſon, not claſſed among the particular forms 
of government, but conſidered as a corruption 
and abuſe of monarchy ( p). The deſpot, 
however, being not only regent, but like- 


wiſe lord of his ſubjects, the government is 


abſolutely ſubordinate to his will. Let 
there are, even in deſpotic kingdoms, 
ſome ancient fundamentals, which the ſove- 


reign himſelf is not to violate; ſuch as the 


eſtabliſhed religion, and the ſucceſſion to 
the throne. Were the Grand Seignor him- 
ſelf, with all his unbounded ſway, to at- 


tempt any alteration in either of thoſe two 
articles, it would, very probably, coſt him 


both his throne and his life. 


(o) Wolfe's Inſtitut. Jur. Nat. et Gent. $. 997 
(p) See M. juſti's Nature and Conſtitution of States. ſect. 
65. The Greeks looked on deſpotiſm as a medium between 


monarchy and tyranny. Vid. Jo. Nic. Hertii Elem. Pruden- 


tiz n P. I. ſect. ii. §. 5. 
SECT. 


Aa 
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s ECT. XXXI. 


* 


| The tem Where the fundamental laws are many, 


2 the ſyſtem of laws is extenſive; and where 
. mand it is conciſe. Now a limited monar- 


Se chy having moſt fundamental laws, the 


——_— legal ſyſtem muſt of courſe be multifa- 
potic fates, Tious. The unlimited monarchies having 
_ efall, but few, and deſpotic ſtill fewer, the 
ſyſtem of laws in the former is but ſhort, 
and in the latter ſtill more compendious 
therefore it may well be ſaid, that the will 
of an unlimited monarch, and much more 


of a deſpot, conſtitutes the ſubſtance of the 
legal a 


s ECT. XXIII. 


A kingdom, A monarchy, whether limited or .unli- 


or monar- 


chy fined. mited, is called an empire, or kingdom; 
and the ſovereigns of them emperors, or 


kings. 
| SE C T. XXXIV. 


Bleed The ſovereignty may be conferred on the 


and elective 


kingdoms, ſovereign, either for his own perſon, or at 
the ſame time for his heirs. In the firſt 


caſe, the kingdom is called el:#ve ; in the 
ſecond, hereaitary. If in the latter the 


. hereditary ſucceſſion be limited to the male 


merle, line alone, this is termed a nale ſucceſſion ; 
ceſſion. but 
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but where females likewiſe are admitted to 
the ſucceſſion, this is called a mixed Jute 


Men (g). h 0 nus. 45 


ie. XXXV. 


Some nations prefer election to uerecl⸗ — 
tary ſucceſſion, as better calculated for ſe- 
curing their rights and privileges; and keep- 
ing the monarchical prerogative within ſa= 
lutary limits. For this purpoſe, they lay 
before the new- elected ſovereign certain 
conditions, which in his future govern- 
ment be muſt promiſe, upon oath, moſt 
punctually to obſerve. Theſe: conditions 
thus propoſed, and by the prince ſolemnly © 
agreed to, is called the election- compact: 
This is ſometimes accompanied with à de- 
elaration, that if the elected prince acts con- 
trary to them, he thereby forfeits his dig- 
nity; or that whatever he does contrary to 
that compact, ſhall be of no force. Such de- 
elaration in the firſt caſe is termed lex cm- 
miſſoria 3 in the ſecond, lex cafſatoria(r). The 
eletion-compatts are the primary and chief 
fundamental. laws of a ſtate ;. as;thoſe of an- 
cient date are  fometimes explained © or al- 


10 See Kahrel's Law of Nature, Part IV. clap vi. 
ne 
0 zen Otto in notit. rerump. proleg- ſe, I. ( oY 
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tered by others more recent. But the peo- 
ple, even in hereditary ſtates, having 2 


right, on the extinction of the reigning fa- 


mily, to elect a new ſovereign ; may, like- 
wiſe, lay down to him certain condi- 
tions as a rule of government, and by. the 
two laws abovementioned, bind him and 
bis deſcendants to the punctual obſervance 
of the compact. 


SE CT. XXXVI. 

X7 The ſupreme power in hereditary ſtates 
y reverting to the people, on the failure 
ng nd OE the reigning family, they may alter the 
wh. form of government as they think fit, and 
turn an hereditary into an elective ſtate; ag, 


on the other hand, the ſtates of an eleive 


kingdom are at liberty to make the throne 
hereditary. 
SECT. XXXVII. 


Cltnion of The government, or regency, ceaſes by 
the cov the: death, oh. 70 or depoſition of the 


S E CT. XXXVIII. 


"IM The thronein elective kingdoms becoming 


requiſite in 


rent yacant by the demiſe of the ſovereign, guar- 
kinglem ; dians of the kingdom are to be appointed for 
| conducting the government till the election 
4 


ir 


1 
1 

| 
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of a new ſovereigny unleſs he has been | 
choſen whilſt his predeteſſor was ſtill live 


ing; for, in ſuch a caſe, he ere eee 
takes poten of the throne (2). 


n | 
In hereditary kingdoms, the thtone, in- nd fome- 
ſtead of being vacant by the demiſe of the ny even 
ſovereign, immediately devolves to the law- n 
ful ſucceſſor : but in caſe of his being a | 
minor, tutors or guardians are appointed 
for his perſon, and a regency for managing 
the affairs of the kingdom. The latter 
muſt likewiſe be inſtituted when the mo- 
narch, by reaſon of other impediments, 


cannot take the reins of government into 
his hands. 


er XI. © 7 152 
That a ſovereign may reſign the ſupreme , OS 

power, unleſs the fundamental laws, or n js 

election compact, have enacted atherwiſe, is "ie" 

unqueſtionable; but whether he can be de 

poſed, is a more difficult and important queſk 

tion. The caſe moſtly occurs in limited 


kingdoms, and eſpecially if he has 8 | 


(s) Of this Germany affords man many inflances, which have 
you. riſe to the proverbial ala When the emperar. ns 

king ſeas. himſelf in the ſaddle.” See M. ſſeahart 
Maxims of the German Lyw.i in Adages, p. 559-- 
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himſelf-to the law of forfeiture (f). In 
elective kingdoms, the conſequence of fuch 
depoſit: ion is the choice of a new ſovereign ; 
in hereditary kingdoms, the inveſtiture of 
the next heir: but when the depoſition is 
attended with a total change of the form of 
government, the- royal family is likewiſe 
excluded from the ſucceſſion. | 


«44 Yy 


as © © oþ op 


States have their particular arms and ti- 
tles, which are borne by the ſovereign. 
The title conſiſts in the enumeration. of the 
dignities belonging to. him, on account of 
the kingdom and its dependencies. Titles 
differ not a little, according to the different 
uſages of nations ; but thoſe aſſumed by 
the Eaſtern and other barbarian monarchs, 
are the moſt fingular and extravagant (z). 


The arms of a ſtate, are emblems of the 


dignity and the poſſeſſion of its territories, 
or of its right to them; for ſometimes the 
ſtate. bears both the title and arms of coun- 
tries which it is not in poſſeſſion 95 This 


=o Hauber de Jure Civit. Lib. I. Sect. ix. cap. vi. f. 17, 25. 

(2) Ammian Marcellinus, lib. XVII. p. 103, mentions a 
letter from Sapor, king of Perſia, to the emperor Conſtan- 
tius, with this preamble; “ Sapor, king of kings, prince of 
the ſtars, brother to the ſun and moon, &c.“ The cauſes of 
this turgid title are ſpecified by that writer, lib. XXIII. More 
Inftances of ſtrange titles aſſumed by the Aſiatic and African 


kings, may be found in Becman's Synt.- Tg IIluſtr. 
wk ert. III. 
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the ſovereign being anointed, the. crown 


the capital city: his palaces, and other 
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18 partly to keep up a claim to them, and 
8 in — of former 1 


182 


8, E C T. XIII. nn 
On Aro acceſſion. of a Lee 2 Solemniie 
are certain ceremonies, performed both in 4 «- 
electiye and hereditary Kingdoms 3 they are 8 
proclaimed, crowned, and receive homage. 


The coronation 18 a ſolemn act in which, Coronation. 


put on his head, and the regalia- delivered 

to him, he is publickly inaugurated. Not 

that this fortnality is of abſolute neceſſity: 

for in certain circumſtances-it may be omit- 
ted (w). Homage chiefly conſiſts in the Homage, - 
ſubjects taking an oath of fidelity ag alle- 5 
N to their e 


SECT. XLII. 


The ſovereign's reſidence is generally i in Sovereign' 
reſidence. 


remarkable particulars of the metropolis, 
are not to be paſſed over unnoticed. 
The numerous retinue of domeſtics and 
ſervants of various degrees form his houſe- 
hold, and impart a ſplendor and air of 
| grandeur to the court, 


(wo) Nettelbladt Diſſert. de Coronation gue effecto 


inter gentes, * III. 
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Fro XLIV. 
. The ſovereign 2 ee perſon 


«SP ASSTS 


tore in the ſtate, the welfare of which greatly 
en. depends on him, particular notice is to be 
2 U taken of princes, who, by their virtues or 
Voices, their good or bad government, have 
promoted the welfare and aggrandizement 
of che "ſtate, or injured its proſperity: it 
4s — — proper to get a knowledge of 
the reigning prince's hana; Ln? 


SECT. XLY. 


Obſervation | The chriſtian names of ſovereigns ſeem 
names of quite 2 matter of indifference ; yet have 
e, fame names been remarked as fortunate in 
ſome kingdoms, and unfortunate in others. 
Ferdinand was formerly accounted a very 
auſpicious name among the Spaniards; and 
that of Lewis is ſtill beloved and honoured 
among the French; whereas the name of 
Henry they look on as ominous ; and the Scots 
have no better opinion of that of James. 


Il ne faut plus nommer Henrys les Rais de France, 
" La mort par deux couteauz et un eclat de lance | 
A tues trois Henrys: Pun Joutanf à cheval, 
L'autre en ſon cabinet, Je tiers en ſon carofle. _ 
Cinq Rois du nom de Jaques ont fait croire à FEcoſle, 
Qn y 8 dans le nom quelque ſecret fatal (). 


(y) Bierlingii Diſfert, de eo quod divinum eſt in hiſtoria 
civil, c. II. 


SECT. 
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SECT. XLVI. 


The like obſervation has been made on Traits. * 
ſome royal families. That of Capet n 
France, and that of Oldenburg in * 
mark, have been very fortunate; whereas the 
Merovingians and Carlovingians in France, 
and the Stuarts in Scotland and England, 
make a diſmal 0 in the hiſtories of choſe 
countries. : 


8 E Cc T. XLVII. 


Next to the ſyſtem of laws come the de- Dear Depart. 
partments of the ſeveral officers of the ad- the: the CY 
' miniſtration. Of theſe are to be conſidered, 

1. Thoſe which relate to the internal con- 
ſtitution of the ſtate ; and 2. Thaſe which 
regard foreign affairs. | 


SECT. XLVIII. 


To the former belong, 1. The fate of re- 8 
ligion and the churches, together with uni- t re 
verſities, colleges and ſchools ; likewiſe, Annie, 
arts and ſciences. 2: The laws and courts 
of juſtzce. 3. The military cant. 


4. The revenue and commerce. 


24 SECT. 
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8 EC T. XLIX. 
Relig ion conſiſts in the articles of belief 


and — of doctrine appointed for the 
| worſhip, of God. This appointment being 


Various, there are various religions ; and 


theſe, according to the different ideas en- 


tertained of the Supreme Being, are prin- 


cipally four; the Chriſtian, the Fewiſh, the 
2 and Pagan; all which are ſub- 


divided into many ſects. The two laſt pre- 
. vail over the greater part of the earth. 

Mahometaniſm comprehends Turkey, Per- 
ig, the Mogul country, ſeveral of the Tar- 


2 * :tqr nations, and all the nor 55 part of 


Pifference 
between the 
eſtabliſhed 
and tolcrat- 


ed religions. 


Africa. Paganiſm reigns in China, Japan, 
Siam, a ad many other Aſiatic countries and 
iſlands : likewiſe, in a largs part of Africa, 
and a multitude of nations in Ameriea, 


Chriſtianity i 18 chiefly ſeated in Europe, from 


whence it has been propagated into the 


three other parts of the world by European 
colonies. Judaiſm conſiſts of communi- 
ties diſperſed in all the quarters of the 


earth, and eſpecially in trading places. | 
Atreligion introduced and confirmed by 
a law of the ſtate; ſo that they ho pro- 


feſs it enjoy all the privileges and advan- 


tages appertaining to citizens, is termed 
the gfabliſbed, or predominant religion. 
| Sub- 


oer POLITTV any GOVERNMENT. 4 
Subordinate to this are the tolerated reli- 
glons, the free exerciſe of which is matter 
of favour, and with limitations of privi- 
leges to the profeſſors: of: ſuch ſects. Ac- 
cording to this diviſion, religion comes 
within a political conſideration only ſo far 
as it has an influence on government, and 
the welfare of the ſtate. It is an obſer- 
vation of baron Monteſquieu (y), that Aeg 
Chriſtianity is highly advantageous, and g 8 
productive of the greateſt benefits to a ſtate; 
for as its doctrines chiefly turn on * N 
and gentleneſs of manners, with the ſtrong- 
eſt exhortations to forbearance and brotherly 
love, it perfectly correſponds with a limited -— , 
government ; ; and as far remote is it from 
deſpotiſm, which ſeems, indeed, peculiar 
to Mahometaniſm. To the Chriſtian religion 
mankind is indebted for a certain political 
ſyſtem in the government, and for a certain 
law of nations in war, by which the fury 
of the conqueror is reſtrained, and the con- 
quered are protected from extirpation and 
extreme oppreſſion. But unhappily the ſame 
celebrated writer brings in a charge againſt 
the Chriſtian religion, that by prohibiting di- 
vorces, and by the celibacy of the clergy, 
and the cloiſteral life, it injures gopula- 


n 


6) Spirit of . book war. e. ills. | 5 © oy. * 0 ? 


* * 
* | 2 


| lowed of at will, the number of births 
would be greatly increaſed ; the ſecond does 


IM gion, and meeting for the exerciſe of it, 


" 


tion (2): The firſt accuſation refts on the 


groundleſs opinion, that were divorces al- 


not affe& the Chriſtian religion univerſally, 
but only the Romiſh, an . the _ 
Wen _ 1 * 9 2 N 
1 

A vumber of perſons proſeſũog 4 1 


fem. a ſociety which is called the Chureh. 

This being within the ſtate, muſt neceſſarily 
acknowledge its ſupremacy and law and 
thus, together with all its members, is de- 
pendent on the ſtate. The ſovereigu has 8 
right to keep ſoch an eye over it, that it 


may not form, or take in hand, any thing 


contrary to the end of government ; but 
in all things act with temper, and agreeably 
to the laws of the ſtate; this is the foun- 
dation of the State's ſptritua po r .. 
If a congregation, or church, with» 
draws itſelf from the ſupremacy of the ci» 


vil government, and ſets up an indepen - 


W it Is ſaid to make a fare in 4 Benn 


) Perfian Lane 110, 111. 113. 
(a) Pbeſe erroneous poſitions are Na confated 
by the Rev. Mr. Suſmilche, in his Diſplay of the Divine 
Oeconomy, Vol. Il, cap. 18. 
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mental to the public, the government has 
a right to prevent it. But as, on one fide, 
it is impowered to keep the church in a de- 
pendency on the ſtate; ſo, on the other hand, 
it is not to interfere in the eccleſiaſtical eo · 
nomy, or impoſe ceremonies, or articles of 
belief, as this zvould be aſſuming a domi- 
nion over conſcience, a prerogative to 


which no mortal is intitled. 


r s ECT. | = hh 


Ef TE have a dear affinity with reli- 4 
gion; for the former, by enlightening the un- wee. 
derſtanding, promote a conviRtive ackoow- 
ledgment ot = truths of the latter, the 
happy conſequence of which is a reQtitude 
of the will: religion, on the other band, 
preſents motives for applying the ſci- 
ences' to a falutary uſe, and ſuch as an- 
ſwers the end of government. Religion 
makes good citizens; the ſciences ren- 
der them —— ingenious, and uſeful; 
bringing not only gain and wealth to a 
ſtate, but Sande and honour to 


As this of courſe myſt be extremely detri - 


the whole people. The ſciences are di- Ruh a0 
vided' into the high and the liberal. In 1 


the former are included divinity, law, 
phyſic, and mathematics; the latter are, 
hiſtory, philology, oratory, poetry, and 
FA - | muſic. 


fNTRODUCTORY PRINCIPLES: 
oy © Theſe all have- their advantages ; 


ſo that ĩt is the concern of a wiſe govern- 


ment not to 1 want — 
nn 741 7 Nad 201 QIIX GI 212 in 


are 18. E @: Taro ny yoansh mt; 
Urine. The — — of ſciences” requires 


ties, and in- 

u ſechobls of higher and lower fanks. In the 
; former, called Univerſities; Fe taught allt = 

ſciences, both the liberal and the higher; “ 
the latter, youth are only inſtructed in the 
; liberal ſciences, or go no farther than writ- 
i | Ing, caſting accompts, Latin and Greek, 
and the rudiments of religion. Beſides the 
= univerſities and lower ſchools, there are 
Tome of an intermediate claſs, known by 


the name of Academies; where young gen- 


tlemen learn the exerciſes, languages, lei . 
enees. and arts becoming their ſtation. 3 
hdd wy on #39 the 
| « ® Theagh * be reckoned as! the hoe arts, yet it pai 
| is very ſeldom taught by appointed profeſſors : this, however, * 
obtained antiently, and even in ſome meaſure ſtill ſubſiſts. te 


5 | Alphonſo-X;jkang of Caſtile, in the year 1254, founded in the 
| univerſity of Salamanca a rofeſſorſhip of muſic, with a ſa- | 
lary of fifty maravedis a year. See Ferrera's Hiſtory of Spain, 1. 


book IV. . 461. p. 477. Muſic has likewiſe a \profeſſorſhi 
at Coimbra. HOES. de Porngat por ** Saverin de 


Faria, Diſcurſo V. F. iii. p. 20). ene 
here is likewiſe a — of Muſic at Oxford; and at Ac 
the Engliſh univerſities, -even Doctors of Muſic are creatsd. . 
See Alberti's Letters on the State of 1. and * di | 
in Great Britain, Letter XL VIII. and L. 1 : ſtu 


anc 
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The 3 betwixt ien pie” Difference 
betwixt Sci- 

arts is, that the former conſiſts in a readineſs ma 1 
to perceive and illuſtrate. certain truths z-- + 
the latter, in a facility of performing any 


thing according to certain rules. The one 


employs only the intellect: the other, 


though not excluſively of the mind, de- 
pends chiefly on manual ſkill. The rules 10 
in ſome arts are very ſimple, ſo as to 
be learned by mere practice; in others 


* 
SW wv 


they are more complex, and deduced from 


the liberal, or even from ſome parts of the 
higher ſciences. The former are called 
common, or chene arts, and include Betuwirt me 
all kinds of handicrafts; the latter are ſtiled ade 
the fine arts, of which the principal are 
painting, ſculpture, ne ang: chi- 
tectur.. 7 


aa $ECT. LIV. 


f- The improvement and e af, 54 — 
ences are owing to nothing more than to d 20 
Academies and Scientifical Societies. The $i 
diſcovery of new truths bing their profeſſed 
ſtudy, - the members of them ſhould be 
perſons of eminent talents. Academics 


and ſocieties are uſually divided into 


three claſſes, the mathematical, the phyſio- 


logical, 


46 


oa hc inſtituted Academics of the Fine Arts, as 
painting, ſculpture, and architecture, which 


T 


counteſ⸗ of An Anjou, 
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logical, and the philological ; each with 
their particular director, and a preſident 
over all. In imitation of the Scientifical 
Academies and Soctetics, have hkewiſe been 


by theſe inſtitutions have been brought to 

rfection. With the ſame view of pro- 
moting the arts in general, great ap- 
plauſe is due to the Royal Schools as they 


are called; where youth, beſides what is 


taught in common ſeminaries, are inſtruct- 
ed in the fundamentals of the _ and me- 


1 atts. 


8 EC T: 98 3 
in the progreſs of the ſeiences and of li 


_ terature, Printing has been a main inſtru- 
ment ; manuſcripts, or written books, bav- 


ing been formerly ſo dear, that none but the 
rich could purchaſe them (a). This ſcarcity 


has been removed by the ineftimable inven- 


tion of the typographical art, which the Dutch 
aſcribe to their countryman mp 2:7 Cof- 


(a) It is related of the 1 Rec nelli, com- 


| monly cad called RO that be fold a parcel of land to pur - 


aſe a of Livy. In the — centbry, Gracia, 
e far a collection of homilies, 200 ſheep, 

a meaſure of wheat, a like quantity of rye, and a like quan- 
tity of millet, together with a number of marten ſkins. He- 
nault Abregt Chronalogique, or Abridgemeat of the Hiſtory 


of France, I. p. res: 


ter, 
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ter, of Haarlem (3); but it is now ſuffici- 


ently proved, that John Guttenberg, of Straf- 


burg, found out the real printing of books 3 


that is, the art of printing with N 
moveable types * 0753: 


From printing ſprung pook(elling, which Boden, 
is of ſuch vaſt benefit to the republic of 


letters; the writings of the learned being 


now asg ene _ one m to 


KY SECT. LVI. 


The advancement of the 3 fawn l 


the great care of government for the ho- 
nour and benefit of the ſtate ; as good laws 


are a proof of its wiſdom. Laws are rules 
e eue by the ſupreme powers for the 

viour of the ſubject. A celebrated ci- 
vilian obſerves, that nothing is more difficult 


than to make laws; for to invent and pro- 


perly expreſs rules. +60 infinite number of 5 


procedures, in an infinite number of caſes, 


(5) See General Aittory of the United Netherlands, Vel. 


U. 7. 144, 153. 
n Guttenberg was born at Mentz, of a noble family, 


4 ved at Straſburg from 1430 to 1445. He afterwards 


went into: partnerſhip with Fauttus of Ments 1 but- a diſpate 

them producing a law-ſuit, he was caſt, add thereby 

loſt bis printing-houſe. Fauſtus then entered into con- 

vectiont with Peter Schoiffer, who, between 1450 and 1455, 

invented the caſt types. All this has been ſufficiently proved 

counſellor Schoptiin, in his Vindiciz Typographicz. At- 
gentor. 2880 4: See Leiplic Gazette, Ne 18. 1760. 


is 


7 


— — — — 
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is certainly of all things neareſt to the Divine 
wiſdom 1 foreſight (4). The more the 


pleat are its laws. A perfect code of laws, 
ſays a great legiſlator, would be the maſter- 


ring in civil life, or to the public and pri- 
vate ſafety; forbidding, under proportionate 


nw of 
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actions of men are directed towards the end 
of government, that is, towards the general 
ſafety and welfare, the better and more com- 


piece of the human underſtanding (e) : but, 
adds he, perfection is beyond the reach of 
human nature. There are innumerable kinds 
of laws z but here it is ſufficient to obſerve, 
that they, in general, relate to caſes occur- 


penalties, the doing any injury to ano- 
ther in his property, character, and perſon: 
the former are termed OW the other penal. 


* 
* PF 
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The guardians of the laws are the judges, 
or perſons nominated by the government for 
deciding proceſſes according to the laws of the 
land, and for puniſhing malefactors. When 
ſeveral are appointed as one ſociety for this 
end, it is called a court of juſtice. Theſe 
Seums, before which a cauſe is N are 


5 Huber de Jure Civit. lid, II. Ser. I. pe i. K "0H 
le). Diſſertation on the Reaſons for confirming or abrogat- 
ing the Laws. * the . of he en, of e 


rg · 
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ſtiled wer courts ;' and thoſe to Which a Ek. 
cauſe is carried by a ſecond or a third ap- 
peal, are diſtinguiſhed by the appellation of 
higher juriſdictiont. The capital virtue of 
higher juriſdictions, judges and courts, is im- 


| 12505 0 and eee 


= - * * 

: " * 1 4 
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| eſtabliſn- 
are not always capable of preſerving the wen 5 


tranquillity of a ſtate, but loſe their ſtrength; 
amidſt the violence and tumult of popular 


commotions. Now, in order to quell theſe, 


and likewiſe for the ſecurity: of the ſtate 


_ againſt the attacks of foreign enemies, a 


competent body of armed men, from thence 


called an army, muſt always be kept on 
foot. This i is the leſs to be avdided, war Army. 


being a common, if not a neceſſary evil in 
the world; neither religion, nor enlighten- 
ed reaſon, nor the gradual introduction of 
refinements in life, having been able to era- 
dicate this ſcourge. Hence a large mili- 
tary force ſeems neceſſary: to a ſtate for its 


ovyn defence; but at the ſame; time is a 
heavy load; as, beſides draining a country 


of the flower of its men, it brings on 
enormous charges for the ſeveral branches 


of uns cloathing, and maintaining a 


En 1 K. 2 


580 

lar 
ſupport of fortifications, magazines, arms, 

and an infinite nher 0 ROY: 


Marine, 


To what 
Kates neceſ- 
fary. 
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ge body of hurſe and foot (/) 3 for the 


artillery, 
rr implements. . a 


* 
x ; * * 


E IM 


Maritime countries, or iſlands, being 
liable to be attacked by ſea, farther re- 


quire a conſiderable naval force; which is, 
likewiſe, indiſpenſibly neceſſary. to a ſtate 


poſſeſſed of dependencies and colonies in 


the other remote parts of the world, or en- 


gaged in an extenſive trade to foreign parts; 


for it is by a naval force | both the one and 
the other muſt be protected. This is the 


grand uſe of a marine. But to a ſtate not 
ſo circumſtanced, . which has neither diſtant 


tercitories nor colonies, nor any conſider- 
able foreign trade, a marine is a mere ſhow 
and parade. For a foreign trade and naval 


force are intimately connected; ſo that the 


latter cannot ſubſiſt without the former; it 
being a nurſery for multitudes of ſeamen, 


ho, upon an emergency, may be removed 
on board the men of war; an advantage 


which an uncommercial ſtate cannot poſ- 
ſeſs. Thus the naval power of ſtates 


which are maſters of a conſiderable ven 
0 wt IatroduAtion, i 


trade, | 
|. 
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trade, is natural; whereas that of others is 
only forced, and fometimes may be Dae) 
or ruined, by one unfortunate accident. 


A marine is infinitely more expenſive than vicnce of 
a land force; the building and equipment 
of men of war requiring ſtupendous quan- 
tities of timber, tar, pitch, cordage, iron- 
work, guns, and other ſtores and tackling*. 

Ships of war are divided according to the - - 
largeneſs of their cannon, and the number diesen: 
of their men ; and thus are called a firſt, oo © 
ſecond, or third rate ſhip. - Thoſe from the 


1» l England, about forty ears 
ago, a ſhip of 100 yan}, * per s · 
C. | 
| 106 — 35553 
90 — 29 886 f 
80 — — 23638 
70 — 17785 
8 — 14197 
Fo —1 48 
40 — 7858 
20 — 3710 


[8 9s Compleat tlilory of the moſt le Tranf. 
actions at Sea, in the Preface. From this, Lediard, in the 
Introduction to his Naval Hiſtory of Great Britain, p. 12, 
computes the charge of the whole navy of Great Britain, in 
the year 1534, When it conſiſted of two hundred and nine 
ſhips, great and ſmall, and makes it amount to 2,591 3 * 
excluſive of rigging, ammunition, N and men. 
Lives of the Hs Admirals, Vol. I. Introduction, p. 14, 
Tho 
The fitting out a fixty ſhip in Spain for fix months, 
coſts, . the pay N officers, 84000 Eſcudos de 
Vellon, about 56,000 dollars. See Theory and Practice of 
Trade and the arine, by Don Geronimo de dal. chap.- 
Ixxi. p. 266. 


% 
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Fleet. 
Squadron. 


Revenue. 
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firſt to the fourth *, are ſtiled Ships of the 
Line, from their being placed in the line; 
ſhips being generally drawn up in a line, 
when they happen to engage. Thoſe of the 


fifth and ſixth rates are 1 talled 


Frigates (g): 0 
A certain anden of ſhips! of: war, at 
leaſt above ten, are called a Fleet; fewer 


make only a Squadron. The commanders 


of the fleet are an admiral, vice-admiral, 
and rear-admiral. 


Single ſhips of war are dalimadded by 
ſea-captains, who, on board their veſſels, 
are as a colonel to a regiment. 
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The ſupport of the ſovereign and his 
houſhold, the payment of the ſeveral de- 
grees of civil officers, and the military eſta- 
bliſhment, require vaſt ſums. The ſtate, 
however, muſt indiſpenſably have a revenue 
anſwerable to ſuch diſburſements. The 
monies and incomes of the ſtate, together 
with every thing appertaining to the admi- 
niſtration of them, are included under the 
general name D | * 


or the different rates of the Engliſh ſhips of war, ſee 


|  Chambers's Cyclopedia, or Dictionary of Arts and Sciences, | 
Article Rare. 


) Campbell's Life and Actions of the Britiſh Admirals, 
SECT. 


P: 14- 


"Theſe are called Coins, and have an intrin- Coins, 
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Money i is the common meaſure of the Money, 
viluo of things and labour. Gold and ſilver 
having from the moſt remote times been 
uſed for ſuch meaſure, pieces of theſe no- 


| ble metals were marked with the ſtamp * 


of the ſtate, to aſcertain their value. 


ſic and extrinſic value. The former is the 
fineneſs and weight of the metal itſelf ; the 


e 


ok 


latter it receives from an. ordinance - of the 
government, which likewiſe may alter it; 


whereas the former admits of no change. 


The proportion appointed by the laws 
between the intrinſic and extrinſic value of 
coins, is termed the ſtandard. The nearer 
the intrinfic and extrinfic value, the better 
are the coins; and of courſe the worſe, 
where. the difference is greater. 


In the gold and ſilver for coining money, Proportion 
a great deal depends on the reciprocal pro- gold | 
portion of theſe metals. But this having 
in all times been ſo very different, and ſtill 
continuing ſo in moſt countries, nothing po- 


ſitive can be ſaid upon the ſubject. 


The Do s revenues ariſe either from its The fate's 
own property, or from that of the people. 
; 4 ns. " 
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Among the former are, firſt,” the crown- 


| Demeſaes lands, or Demeſnes: theſe are properly 
aſſigned to the ſupport of the ſovereign, on 
which kecouNt they are inalienable. 


8 E Cr. LXIII. 


From ACE are alſo certain thingy's * rights, 


3 benefit of which the pri- 


mitive natural freedom of the inhabitants 


has been taken away, or at leaſt limit- 


ed : theſe are accounted as the ſtate's pro- 
perty, and bring in certain revenues. A- 
mong theſe are, 1. Seas, lakes, and ri 
vers. 2. Highways. 3. Foreſts. 4. Wild 
beaſts. 5. Mines. 6. Salts. 7. Coinage. 


From theſe ariſe, 1. The water-royalties; 


containing harbour and anchorage, bridge, 
_ - paſſage, and mill-tolls, 2. Paſſports, Toe 
land-tolls, poſtage. 3. Foreſtagium. | 
Hunting. 5. Working of mines. 6. Salt 
and coinage. But here it muſt be ob- 
ſerved, that different ſtates have different 
royalties; what is a royalty in one country, 

not being ſo in another (5). _ 

| Upon ce There are farther ſome uncertain and 
be. Caſual i incomes, which are likewiſe reckoned 


among the KC, as fines, confiſcations, 


fr Vid. Bockmeri Introd. in n Jus Publ. Veet Lib. J. 
aps iv. by _ 


„„ „ „ A oo A te mo © © - Al. a3 


inhe- 


f 
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inheritances of aliens, or thoſe who have 
ns heirs, — I . L ore 
ſaken . 


The WEED rt of the tae s revenues Taxes and | 


ariſe from the. property of the people, un- —— 1 


der the general name of taxes, rates, and 
duties. Theſe are ſo many, and ſo various 


in their nature, as ſcarcely to be enumerat- 


ed in regular claſſes. The moſt cuſtomary 
are the taxes on land; next, thoſe laid on 
the very perſons of the ſubjects, or on their 
trade, or their ſubſtance : others, again, on 


proviſions,..and, other kinds of things for 


conſumption; ſuch are head-money, cuſ- 


toms, and exciſe. To theſe may be added, 


duties on articles of ſhew and conveniency, 
as coaches, chairs, &c. and a multitude of 
other expedients, by whieh no ſmall part 
of the caſh of individuals is brought into 
the exchequer, or publie treaſury. Hier 


In caſes of neceſſity the former taxes are 
augmented, or others impoſed ; ſuch as the 


twentieth or fifteenth penny, free gifts, 


loans, &c. Expert financiers, in urgent 


exigencies, have recourſe to other expedi- 
ents for raiſing conſiderable ſums; as lot- 


Ty &c. V, 
| 'E 4 teries, 


(i) Haber de Jure chi. Lib, 1 SeR, III. e. vi. $40, 


DUCTORY PRINCIPLES 
feries; annuities (X). But to have always 2 
large fund of ready money at hand, is in- 


Aauttely the beſt and moſt effeQual erpe- 


dient. * / * a 


Z 
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noc te in- 1. Thie wealth of the ſubjecks being the 
Bas reve. main ſource of the ſtate's" revenue, every 
885 lawful meaſure ſhould be taken for encreaſ- 
ing the former. The moſt natural way for 
this is the improvement of the land and its 
products; : fo that all the inhabitants, ac- 
cording to their ſeveral degrees and callings, 
may be employed in a manner beneficial to 
the ſtate; and thus not only earn a ſubſiſt- 


ence, but lay up money, or purchaſe lands. 


SECT. LXVL., 


Agricul- - The chief property of the "og is its 
. 2668; which is the more induſtriouſſy 
and carefully to be tilled, as from thence 

muſt come the primary and moſt indiſpen- 

fable neceſſaries; ſo that the very ſubſiſt- 

ence of the inhabitants, in a great meaſure, 
V8 on its products. The great neceſ- 

ſity and importance. of agriculture. is too 
evident to be enlarged on; and graziery is 


(5) Concerning theſe and the advantageous. uſe of them, 
ſee Mr. Suſmilch, Vol. II. * xxiii. 5. 5ũ. 


i . 
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ſo connected with it, that one can r 
ſubſiſt without the otbe.. 
If a land be ſo fruitful, * thee Boden Manufue- 
kirdgdlome of nature, or one or other of ia. 
them, afford a ſurplus beyond what is ne- 
ceſſary for home conſumption, this is to be 


exported abroad, and made a profitable arti-  ... 


cle of trade. But the profit will be much 


greater, if the natural and raw materials 


which admit of preparation, be turned 


into manufactures and fabrics *, before they 
are carried to a foreign t Another 


great advantage of manufactures and fa- 
brics, is, that they procure ſubſiſtence to 
multitudes ;- and conſequently, encreaſe the 


number of the inhabitants, and dane a 8 


national OS rt 299 N 


Sk r. LXVIL 
Trade conſiſts in the diſpoſing of goods 


for money, or other goods; that is, in 


buying or bartering: and it is carried on 
either among the inhabitants, or with fo- 


reigners. The former is called Home, the 1 


latter foreign commerce. Goods are ex- feen 


C By manufactures are iderfiood ſuch kinds of works, 
either of raw, or partly prepared materials, in which nei- 
ther fire or hammer are required ; whereas thoſe works which 
are done by fire and forges, go by the name of fabrics. 
&:e Mr. yrs Grundſatza Der Policey Wiſſenſchaſt, 5. 150. 


= ported 


= INTRODUCTORY. PRINCIPLES 


ported either by land ar water; but the ſet 
trade carried on beyond fea by ſhips, is the ſta 
moſt eonſiderable, and by which hole na- by 
* n beenme "— and NE: | 


01 ai 3 8 EC . XVIII. for 
— If tero nations only barter 528. for dif 
goods, the trade between them is in equi- wh 

brio, to their reciprocal advantage. But are 
where one adds money to make up the de- (#) 
ficiency/ of its goods, the equilibrium no I wh 
longer ſubſiſts; and the ſale turns in favour I of 
of . which receives the money G. | ch; 


2147 Sers Ky E C T. LXIX. 127 anc 

Exchange, © Trade ww more general dice exten- i ing 
five, many ſchemes have been invented for tec 

its greater exactneſs and facility; ſuch as 
exchange and banks. By means of the der 
former, large ſums are ſent from one coun- cot 

try ta another in written draughts * ; this is e 

claſs. of merchants are termed. bankers. | anc 
The main article in banking is the proportion || eve 
between the ſpecie of one country and that of || pro 
another; and this is very , In the 


00 Progres du Commerce, p- 207. $'b; 
This invention is attributed to the Jews, who, when (0 


driven out of England and France, lodged. their money in (s 
the. hands of certain perſons, on whom they afterwards gave 
araughts t9 others, See Spirit of Laws, Lib. XXI cap. v1 


ſettle- 
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ſettlement of this proportion, the ſeveral 

ſtates muſt in general regulate themſelves 

by that which has the moſt ready caſh (n). 
Banks are publick ſocieties, inſtituted gi. 

with the conſent and guaranty of the ſtate, 

for receiving money in truſt ; ſo that the 

diſpoſal of it remains with the proprietors, 

who-may transfer it to others. Such banks 

are particularly called banks of exchange 

(n), by way of diſtinction from Joan banks, 

which lend money on intereſt. Some are 

of a complex conſtitution, being both ex- 

change and loan banks (o). 

Commerce, and particularly the Steige Trading 

and maritime, is greatly promoted by trad- 8 > 

ing companies. Theſe are under the pro- 

tection of the ſtate by charter; and the 

members contribute a large capital, in or- 

der for their jointly carrying on ſome very 

conſiderable branch of trade. This eapital _ 

is divided into a great number of ſhares 65 7 

and according to the amount of them, 


every proprietor receives his n of the | 
profits, which is called a Dividend, | Dividend, 


8 of Laws, Lib. XX. „ 
0 Spire Inſtitut. Jur. TIN. Lib. I. Sea. 1 Tir. 8, 
5. i, 8. © 
en (0). 92 du Commerce, p- 165 & . 
Ibid. p. 191, 192, Kc. 
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INTRODUCTORY PRINCIPLES 
$E 0 T. IXX. 


d The objects of government hitherto con- 
ſidered lie within the inward conſtitution 
of the ſtate; we now proceed to foreign 


affairs. 


baſſies, 
; ſtates. 


: Theſe comprehend every thing re- 
lating to war and peace, negotiations, em- 
treaties, alliances with foreign 
The more conſiderable and power- 
ful a ſtate is, the buſier the part it acts 


on the theatre of the world, and the more 


various and important muſt the affairs like- 


wiſe be, which occur between ſuch a ſtate 


b. 11 00 foreign . ; 7 


Adminiſ- 


1 „ K * of LXXI. 


The government of a ſtate comprehend- 
= os ſo many and ſuch. important objects, 


which the ſovereign himſelf cannot perſon- 
ally conduct; certain perſons, or even 
boards and councils, are appointed, eſpeci- 


ally in large and monarchical ſtates, for 


adminiſtering the affairs of government, 


immediately under the prince's inſpeCtion, 


and to tranſact whatever is neceſſary therein. 


"Theſe are called the Cabinet, or the Privy- 


council; and the members of theſe aſſem- 
blies are ſtiled, Privy-counſellors, Cabinet- 
counſellors, or Miniſters of State. Some- 


times a Prime Miniſter is appointed, who, 
| | 16.180 
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in ſome meaſure, repreſents the ſoyereign- 
The variety of government affairs neceſſa- 
rily cauſing various departments in it, as | 

| Its ſeveral | 


oy of the church, the law, army, ma- den. 

finances, trade, and foreign af. 
ae &c. each of thoſe is conducted by 
one or more miniſters of ſtate, mn a 
college: or board. | 


ner "LAX; 


The particular provinces and ena: com mer. 
cies are governed by an officer, Who ſome- fer pro- 
times, if the country be a_ kingdom, is — 
ſtiled viceroy, and generally has a council. 

Cities and towns have their own magiſtracy, Cites and 
either of the ſovereign's nomination, .or. . 
choſen by themſelves. Villages are ſubject Villages, 
to the juriſdiction of the prince's officers, 


apd-the lord of the manor. 


s E C T. LXXII. 


- The fourth object of politicks is the ul- 
timate end of the. inſtitution of a ſtate, 
which conſiſts in its ſecurity and welfare. 
As this end preſuppoſes certain means for 
the attainment of it, the moſt prudent and 
mature deliberation is to be uſed in the 
choice and execution of ſuch means. 
This is the buſineſs of policy, which lays 
down _ by which they who ſit at the 
| helm 


INTRODUCTORY PRINCIPLES 

. helm may effectually maintain and pro- 
mote the ſafety and welfare of the ſtate. 
The ſpirit of theſe political rules is tiled 


5 e State Intereſt . In this reſpe& ſtates are 


to be conſidered, 1. According to their in- 
ternal conſtitution and form of government) 
and; 2. According to their ſituation and 
relation one to another. Thus every ſtate 
has one ſet of political rules with regard 
to its domeſtic concerns and government, 
and another for its conduct towards other 

ſtates. This conſtitutes a Domeſtic and 
. Foreign ee ED 


Y E C : wha LxxIV. 
| The 8 includes all lawful means 


— 


the ate. for making the ſtate wealthy, reſpeRable, 


and powerful; as improving the arts, ſci- 
ences, manufactures, trade, and naviga- 
tion; peopling and cultivating the coun- 
try, and keeping on foot a numerous mili- 
tary force. Theſe ate common to all ſtates ; 
but the difference of the forms of govern- 
ment ſuggeſts to the ſovereign, or member 
of the government, more particular rules 
for their conduct in the adminiſtration oſ 
affairs. Hence ariſes that particular ſtate- 
intereſt which is very ror: in all go- 
vernments. 


The Italians term it, TW 4 Stats, 22 
State. 
7 + In 


— 
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ty 
Ia an unlimited monarchy, the ſovereign lanes” 


makes it one of his chief concerns that 
his power ſaffer no diminution. Thus 
it is his ſtate-intereſt not to allow any 
pt of men, and particularly the great, 
to become over- powerful) as, in ſuch a | 
ceaſe, the unlimited may be maden to a li- mW 
mited ſovereignty. , 1 

In the latter, the ſovereign and the: dates, and fins 
of the kingdom, have an eye upon each © ay. | 
other, ſo that the ſeveral orders keep within | | 
the limits of the conſtitution. The firſt 
ſees, that neither the great nor the com- 
monalty extend their immunities too far, 
ſo as to turn the ſtate into an ariſtocracy or 
democracy; and the others watch againſt 
any ſtretches of the - prerogative, which 
may prelude to the eſtabliſhment of arbi- 
trary power. 

In an ariſtocracy, the let zdrelt is daten. 
to exclude the commonalty from any ſhare 
of government, and keep them in ſubjee- 
tion, that they may not attempt to erect 
a democracy. "On the other hand, it be- 
hoves the nobility in the adminiſtration 
to ſee, that no rend perſon : affect a ſu- 
periority over others, by which an ariſto- | 
05 N may caſily degenerate into a monar- 
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64 INTRODUCTORY: PRINCIPLES. 

N. In a democracy the ſtate-intereſt is, that 
an equality be maintained among the citi- 
zens, and no extraordinary power or ſupe- 
riority be allowed to one or more over the 
reſt of the body, as ſuch pre- eminence may 

lead to the e of mer tes or 
ariſtocracy. p. 

In a bey In a political body of ume nations the 

capital concern is, that the union be punc- 

tually obſerved: and the object of their 
chief attention muſt be, that none of the 
united members deviate from its obligations, 
or in the general conſultations obtrode its 
opinions on the others; for this tends, in 
proceſs of time, to make the others depen- 
dent, and the encroaching member Hecomes 
a kind of ſovereign. F nn 


SECT. LxXXV. 


Foreien Foreign ſtate-intereſt is, by its nature, 

gb. and not only very different, but likewiſe ex- 

uncertain. tremely variable ; for as it relates to the 

ſituation, and the proportion of ſtates in 

regard to one another, that is, the ſtrength 

and weakneſs of one in compariſon. of the 

other, which in all times and places i is not 

. alike ; ſo nothing fixed and certain can be 

laid down for their conduct towards one 
another. All that can be ſaid, is, that a 

ſtate having cauſe to fear from the power of 


— 


— bo 9 


alert in . its own ſtrength and mn 


of many nations. Some have placed their = 
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neighbours, is to la ay hold of every juſtifia- 
able opportunity of cuttailing i it, and be as 


. LL "Ida 


s ECT. Lxxvi 


This | "bras of dominion, and aug- Power, or 
lence, 
mentation of power, has, both in ancient be anth, 


and modern times, been the particular ſcope ** re of 


many nati- 


proſperity in wealth: ſome have held war 
and conqueſts:to be moſt ſuitable to their in- 


tereſts,; others an extenſive trade and marine: 


and others in fine have comprehended in 


their views both- the commercial and mili- 
tary pF. e 


8 E c T. LXXVII. 
As AF either from a want of un- Falls bag 


bestandig, ot from deſtructive paſſions, 


do not always make their real welfare the 


rule of their meaſures, the like is not ſeldom 


ſeen in governments. Many ſtateſmen are ſo 
ſwayed by ſelf-intereſt and other paſſions, 
as to ſacrifice both the ſtate and the people; 
and in their reſolutions and undertakings, 


turn the deaf ear to juſt politics: this is 
called acting on a falſe ſtate- intereſt. 


Vol. I. FF 7 os 
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IN —— PRINCIPLES 
8 E 7 T. ILXXVII. 


Reciprocal The behaviour obſerved by nations to- 


claims and 


obligations wards one another from ſtate-intereſt, de- 


4 


pends on the rules of policy, and is regu- 
lated by the circumſtances of the times, 


which 3. ive them an opportunity of ad- 


voantaging 4 but with legal claims 
which ſtates or their ſovereigns have on one 


another, or with ſtipulated obligations, the 


caſe is very different; theſe being grounded 
either on expreſs conventions, or publie 


laws, which muſt W be en 


with. 3s 
8 ECT. LXXIX. 


Obſerrati- Great ſtateſmen and warriors favs often 


on on great 


buena been the chief inſtruments of the proſperity 


and - 
Tors. 


and glory of nations. The virtues and emi- 
nent qualities of ſuch deſerving perſonages, 


Quorum fama inclyta longo 
Tempore poſt cineres populerum i in pectore vivit 60. "A 


deſerve honourable commemoration in po- 


liticks; and as little are the vices and fail- 
ings of perfidious and weak ſtateſmen or 
commanders, to be paſſed over in ſilence: 


the examples of both ſhould be held out 


to poſterity ; the former for imitation, the 
latter for admonition. 


(2) Marcell. Palingenius in Zodiac. Vit. P. M. 1 
SECT. 
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S ECT. LXXX. 

This is a ſhort ſketch of the objects to dat 
be treated of in Politics; and the know- oy of geit 
ledge of them neceſſarily recommends itſelf © 
both to the learned by profeſſion, and to 
ſtateſmen; to the latter, indeed, they are 
of indiſpenſable neceſſity (r). The ever- 
ſhifting variety of objects is a matter of no 
ſmall entertainment (s) : but the knowledge 
of theſe requires helps of many kinds, bor- 
rowed partly from other ſciences, as geo- 
graphy, natural, civil, and literary hif- in general 
tory ; together with travels and accounts 
of countries, ſtate- papers, public records, 
conventions, treaties of peace, negociations, 
ambaſſadors letters, and other ſtate docu- 
ments; lives of celebrated princes, ſtateſ- 
men, naval and land commanders. (F) To 
theſe helps, at preſent, the learned have 
free acceſs; an advantage to which politics 
owe their being taught in univerſities like 
other ſciences (). » 


(r) Vid. 10. Andr. Bokii. Introd. General. in Noda 
Rer. pub. cap. IX. et X. 9.2, 3, 4. Everardi Ottonis No- 
tit. Rer. publ. 

(:) Boſius et Otto, II. cit. 
| 92 Vid. Boſius, cap. IV. V. VI. Otto in Prolegom. 
Ly 8 

(2) Vid. III. Achenwallii Diſſert. de Notitia Rerum pub- 
licarum Academils vindicata: Goettinge, * 4+ 
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c HAP. I. 
Of EUROPE in General. 
L UROPA, daughter to Agenor king origin of 


the name. 


ILL of the Phenicians, a beauty ſo accom- | 
pliſhed that Jupiter himſelf became ena- 
moured of her, was by the Antients thought 

to have given name to our part of the 
world (a). But this derivation being grounded 

on a manifeſt fable, or, at leaſt, on very un- 
certain accounts, a celebrated modern wri- 


(a) Herodot. lib, IV. cap. xlv. Nicol. Gurtlerus in Ori- 
ginib. Mundi, lib. I. cap. iii. cites the following paſſage 
from Feſtus : * It is certain that Europe, the third part of 
the world, was ſo called from Europa, daughter to Agenor; 
but ſome talk of Jupiter's being in love with her, and car. 
rying her away into that country. in the ſhape of a bull x 
others, that ſhe was carried off by pirates in a ſhip which had 
the figure of a bull in its prow. Some relate that Agenor, 
with his Phenicians, taken with the beauty of the country, 
made himſelf maſter of it, under colour of his daughter's hav- 
ing been carried away thither. | 


pig EN 
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PRESENT STATE or EUROPE. 
ter has found the origin of 'the name in 


the Phenician words ,ur-appa, White- 
face; he therefore thinks the Phenici- 
ans to have been the firſt who gave 


that appellation to the Europeans, on ac- 


cCbunt of their fair complexions (3), in 


Extent and 


which they far exceed the ſwarthy Afri- 
Cans. - 


SECT. II. 


Europe reaches from ths; 26th to. the 
71ſt degree of northern laetinds ; and thus, 
a ſmall part excepted, lies in the tem- 
perate zone. Its' length is uſually reck- 


. oned nine hundred geographical miles, 


from Cape St. Vincent in Portugal, to the 
mouth of the river Obi in Ruſſia; and its 
breadth five hundred and fifty ſuch miles, 
from the North-Cape i in Norway, to Cape 
Matapan in Morea. It is by much the 
ſmalleſt of the four parts of the world; 


for were our globe divided into three 


hundred parts, Aſia would contain 101, 
America 90, Africa 82, and Europe only 
27 (c). Europe, on the ſouth, is bounded 
i the Mediterranean ſea ; weſtward, by 


the Atlantic ocean; northward, it confines | 


on the North and F roZen-. Seas; and its 


() Bochart Pbaleg. lib. IV. cap. Xxxiil. p. 337. 


(e) Preſent State of Europe, Chap. II. p. 113. 
5 e eaſtern 


PRESENT STATE or EUROPE. 
eaſtern limits are the Helleſpont and the 
Black-Sea. Farther eaſtward, it joins to 
Aſia; and the Antients made the river Ta- 
nais, or Don, the boundary of theſe two 


parts of the world, as the Poet intro- 


n it * 


(.) — Tanais diverſa nomina mundi 
| Impoſuit ripis, Afizque et terminus idem 
Europe, mediz dirimens confinia terrz, 
Nunc m nunc illam, qua fleQitur, ampliat orbem. 
3 Luc. I. iii. v. 273, 276. 


With Tanais falling from Riphean ſnows,  - 
Wha forms the world's divifion as he goes, 
With nobleſt names his riſing banks are crown'd, 
12 This ſtands for Europe's, that for Aſia's bound. 


Modern geographers extend this boun- 
dary to the Volga, and others ' ſtill farther, 
even to the Obi (e): but according to a juſt 
obſervation of Strahlenberg, the Riphean 


mountains, by the Ruſſians called Kamenoi, . 


or Wellichi Poyas, that is, the Stony, or 
Great Rocky Girdle, running ſouthward 
from the 7oth to the 54th degree, form the 


moſt natural boundary between Europe and 


Aſia; there being on both fides of this 
enormous chain, a very great difference in 


the countries, in the animals, and in the 


(J) Lucan. lib. W 
(e) Cluverius Introduction to 1 N I. 6 rs 


Becman in Hiſt. Orb. Terr. Geog. et Civ. P. I. cap. iv. 5. 5. 
F 4 pro- 
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72 PRESENT STATE or EUROPE. 
products (7). By this limitation, however, 
Europe loſes no inconſiderable en of its 
above mentioned length. 


1 III. 


The many mountains in Europe are, by 

Mountains. ſome, reckoned to occupy the tenth part of 
f its continent (g). The higheſt are the Alps, 
one arm of which runs through France to 

the Pyrenees, and under that name farther 

on to the ocean. A ſecond extends itſelf 
through Syria, Hungary, Dalmatia, as far as 
Thrace, and the Black Sea. A third chain 

takes its courſe ſouthward through Italy, 

where it is called the Appennine. The 

Sudet Mountain, between Bohemia and 
Sileſia; the Hartz in Germany; the Car- 
pathian mountains, which ſeparate Hun- 


gary from Poland; are alſo connected me 
with the Alps. In Scotland, Norway, and lat. 
Sweden, are likewiſe ſeveral high ridges; wa 
and Europe cannot in general be ſaid to ag 
contain many tracts quite level. Sea 
. Jorg | Aft 

S E CT. IV. (4) 


wn. The greateſt part of Europe being envi- 
roned by the ſea, it may be properly called < 


iſe 

(f) Strzhlenberg' s Northern and Eaſtern part of Europe by 
and Aſia, in the Introduct. Sect. VI. $. 15—19, ( 
(gs) Burnet's Theory of the Earth, Book I. c. ti. ( 


a a large 
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a large peninſula ; but many of the Euro- 


pean countries, inſtead of being contiguous 
to others, are ſeparated by ſeveral wa- 


ters, as France from Great Britain by 


the Channel; as the latter is from the Ne- 
therlands, Germany, Denmark, and Nor- 
way, by the German ocean. Between North 
Jutland, the iſlands of Funen and Zealand, 


and the coaſt of Sweden and Norway, is an 
arm of the North Sea, called the Kattegat, - 


and Skagerrack (1), through which is an 
inlet into the Eaſt Sea (2), or Baltic. This 
is a very large gulph between Denmark, 
Sweden, Finland, Ingermania, Eſtonia, Li- 
yonia, Courland, Pruſſia, and Germany. 
An arm of the Baltic runs northward into 
Sweden, and another eaſtward between Fin- 
land, Ingermania, and Eſtonia. The for- 
mer is called the Gulph of Bothnia, the 
latter that of Finland: farther north to- 
wards Archangel, the northern ocean forms 
a gulph known by the name of the White 


Sea. The Black Sea ſeparates Europe from 
Africa, and through the Streights of Caffa 
(3) communicates with that of Azoph ; (4) 


(1) Sinus Codanus. 
(2) This name was given it by the Hollanders, who like- 


wiſe called the Hans-towns Eaſterlings, and Eaftern Staples, 
by reaſon of their eaſtern ſituation, 


(3) Boſpborus Cimmerius. 
(4) Palus Mzotis. 


and 
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and through the Streights of Conſtantinople 


(5), and the Mar di Marmora (6), with the 
Egean ſea, as this with the Mediterranean: 
the latter ſpreads itſelf into a gulph between 
the coaſts of Dalmatia, Iſtria, and Italy, 
which! is called the Adriatic Sea. 
The great foreign trade carried on by 
means of theſe waters, has occaſioned moſt 
of the European ſtates to become maritime 
powers. 


SECT. IP. 
Though 8 by reaſon of the diffe- 


rent quality of the climate and countries, 


is not every where equally fruitful ; yet it 


produces a ſufficiency for the neceſſities, 


in the anĩ- 
mal 133 


conveniencies, | and pleaſure of its inha- 
bitants, and of many things even a ſuper- 
abundance. What little is wanting, or ra- 
ther the articles of luxury, are imported 
from the other three parts of the world. 
Of the animal kingdom Europe has the 
beſt and moſt uſeful kinds, both of tame 
and wild beaſts and fowls, as likewiſe of 
fiſhes ; though as to fiſheries, ſome Euro- 
pean nations, on account of trade, carry 
them on to the north and weſtward, at a 
great diſtance from the limits of Europe. 


(50 Boſphoru Thracicus, 
(5) Propontis. 


That 
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That beneficial inſet the filk-worm, 
which for a long time was a ſtranger in 
Europe“, is now bred in moſt European 
countries. | | 
In the vegetable kingdom, Europe in- vegrtvle 
deed muſt yield to the other parts of the * 
globe, which have a greater number 
and more valuable ſpecies of trees, herbs, 
and plants. Our principal fruit- trees are 
likewiſe of exotic origin . 

The vine, which thrives beſt in the ſouth 
part of Europe F, is, unqueſtionably, a 


* The Romans had their firſt ſilk ſtuffs from Perſia ; and 
it was not till the time of the emperor Juſtinian the Great 
that filk was woven at Conſtantinople. He procured ſilk- 
worms eggs from India by means of two monks, who taught 
the people of Conſtantinople the method of breeding ſilk . 
worms, and making filk. Zonaras Annal. Tome III. in 
Corp. Hiſt, Byzantin. fol. 130. Under the emperor Conrad 
* III. Roger king of Sicily having, in his Grecian wars, made 

ſome filk-weavers priſoners, — them away with him to 
— Palermo, and by theſe was the firſt culture and weaving of 
d filk propagated throughout all Sicily and Calabria. Fazellus 

* Rebus Sicul. Dec. I. Lib. I. in Seriptorib. Rer. Sicul. p. 
10, 17. a EY N 7 ̃ 

+ Lemons and oranges came from Media and Perſia; cher, 
ries from Cereſunt in Pontus; peaches from Perſia; plums 
je from Armenia and Syria; figs and pomegranates from Cat» 

c thage; and china-oranges from China, Buſching's Intro» 
0 du ion, 5. 26. 18 4717 85 go 
J= The beſt wine in Europe grows beneath the goth degree 
| of north latitude,” and becomes both the more 'palatable and 
ry ſtronger, the farther a country lies to the ſouthward, Of all 
2 the European wines, the Greek are the ſtrongeſt. The perſon 
| who firſt introduced the uſe of Greek wine into Naples, was 
murdered by his drunken gueſts, from a conceit that he had 
given them a kind of 2 to drink. This ſingular ad ven- 
ture is painted as a document on the wall of St. Januarius's 
church in that city, Pauli Hentzneri Itinerar, p. 313. 


a na- 
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a native of Aſia; and tobacco, of which at 
preſent ſuch quantities are grown in moſt 


parts of Europe, we owe to the New 


Divifion of 


World. 

The foſſile kingdom in Europe is not in- 
conſiderable, but we have very little of the 
nobleſt metals, gold and filver, comparatively 
to the other parts of the globe : and tho' 
ſeveral kinds of gems are found in ſome 
European countries, yet, like pearls, they 
do not come up to the Onda 


TEC. MM. | 
There are in Europe twenty-three inde- 


pendent ſtates, viz. three empires, 1. the 


German, 2. the Ruſſian, 3. and the, Turk- 
iſh ; eleven kingdoms, 4. Portugal, 5. . Spain, 
6. France, 7. Great Britain, 8. Denmark, 
9. Sweden, 10. Poland, 11. Hungary, 12. 
Pruſſia, 13. Sardinia, 14. The Two Sici- 
lies; ſeven free ſtates or republics; 15. 
The United Provinces, ..16. The Helvetic 
Body, 17. Venice, 18. Genoa, 19. Lucca, 
20. Raguſa, 21. San Marino. And laſtly, 
among the independent powers of Europe 
may be claſſed, 22. the pope, on account of 
the eccleſiaſtical ſtate ; 23. and the Knights 


of St. John, on account” of the ifland of 


Malta. But the difference between the 
power and extent of theſe ſeveral ſtates is 
| 7. 
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very great; and the republic of San Marino, 
which the Italians nick- name La Republi- 
ebetta, or the Petty Republic, is to Ruſſia 
m as one to three hundred . | 


s E C . VII. 


What Europe wants in extent, is abun- Dependen- 
dantly compenſated by the large poſſeſſions 205 
of ſome European ſtates in the other parts 
of the world. The greateſt, and likewiſe 
the beſt ' part of America is under Spain, 
France, Great Britain, and Portugal. To 
thoſe crowns likewiſe belong confiderable 
tracts and places in Africa and Aſia; and 
the poſſeſſions of the Dutch Eaſt-India 
Company in thoſe parts are not leſs valua- 
ble: beſides, the whole northern part of 
Aſia is ſubject to Rufſia. All theſe de- 
pendencies taken jointly, are of a much 
larger extent than Europe itſelf; and this 
muſt create a very high idea of the gran- 
deur and power of the European nations, 
which muſt farther be much heightened by 
conſidering the numberleſs quantities of 
gold and filver, of gems, and other coſtly 
commodities, with which it is furniſhed by 
| If thoſe remote countries. | 


1 ito. See SECT. 
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Adee, in | the times of: . antiquity, 
ere, was inhabited by a multitude of ſmaller na- 
tions independent of one another. Among 
theſe, the Greeks and Romans became 
the moſt celebrated, by reaſon of their ſu- 
perior {kill in the arts of peace and war, 
and their extenſive conqueſts. The former 
erected, under Alexander the Great, an 
empire of a prodigious extent both in Eu- 
rope and Aſia; but i it was of a ſhort dura- 
tion. The latter, whoſe whole domain was 
at firſt confined to their ſmall town,.. began 
with making themſelves maſters of the ſe- 
veral nations. of Italy, and afterwards by 
their victorious arms, extended their domi- 
nion in all the three known parts of the 
globe; ſo that, according to. a poet's, ex- 
Srefſion, the whole univerſe was hes. to 

the Romans. 


Jupiter arce ſua totum cum fpefter in orbem, 
Nil niſi Romanum, quod tueatur, habet. 
Ovrv. Faſt, J. 1. v. 85. 


is enen and celebrated monareby, 
which amidſt many inteſtine wars and com- 
motions, ſupported itſelf for ages, at 
length became divided into the Eaſtern and 
Weſtern empire. The latter was ſoon over- 
thrown by _ irruptions of the Germans 
and 
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and northern nations; and from its ruins 5 
are riſen moſt of the European ſtates. 

Among theſe the French monarchy, by the 

conqueſts of Charles the Great, acquired an 

eminent ſuperiority; to which the revival 00. 

of the dignity of Weſtern emperor in his 
perſon, added a farther luſtre: and had his 
ſucceſſors equalled him in valour and pru- 
dence, it is not improbable that they would 
have united under their ſceptre all the Eu- 
ropean poſſeſſions of the Romans. But by 
their diviſions and miſconduct, this monar- 
chy fell into ſeveral pieces, of which were 
formed three kingdoms, Italy, France, and 3043. 
Germany and at length the Roman weſtern 
empire was inſeparably annexed to the latter. 

Chriſtianity coming in time to ſpread 564. 
oer Europe, brought all the ſtates of 
-chis part of the world into a kind of 
o I community and union; ſo that in the 

opinion of ſome, the whole European 
Chriſtendom made but one political body, 
with the pope for its ſpiritual, and the em- 
peror for its temporal head (i). But this 
„ abſolutely contradicts the common ideas 
- I of the freedom and independency of ſtates; 
it The formality of rank alone r. ont 


d { 
6 Par units (Georg. Guil. Leibaitims) de jure 3 | 
matus ac Legationis Principum Germaniz in role et ejuſd. 
* Cod. es gent, 8 in * | 
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the emperor has no real dignity above a 
king; and much leſs has he been inveſted 

with any authority over them. The caſe, 
however, has been very different relatively 
to the ſpiritual power aſſumed by the See of 
Rome. The popes maintained that they 
are the ſupreme head, and that the tempo. 
ral powers are abſolutely ſubordinate to 
them (4). 1 They arrogated to themſelves 
the right of making laws, and iſſuing or- 
ders, leaving to the emperor and kings the 
honour of obedience. A conſequence of 
this papal ambition were the croiſades. By 
their frantic and turbulent practices all Eu- 
rope roſe up in arms, to wreſt Paleſtine out 
of the hands of the Saracens, and to reſtore 
Chriſtianity in the Eaſt by the ſword. Their 
view-was to {et up a new monarchy in that MW nu; 
part of the world; and as all the prince: ant 
and people vied with each other who gra 
ſhould be moſt forward in ſacrificing len 
their blood and treaſure in this enter- M to 


4 prize, to augment and ſtrengthen the do- Co 
= minion which the popes had already ac- II. 
quired . in Europe, the latter in a great WW and 
meaſure - compaſſed their deſign. | The MW bor 
emperors. of the houſe of Suabia, who, W up 
after the diviſion of the empire of the MW has 


(4) C. I. Extravag. comm. de majorit. et Obed. 
| | " Franks, »\ 


W 
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Franks, became the greateſt potentates in 
Europe, ſet themſelves againſt the ambition 
of the popes with great ſpirit and perſeve- 
rance; but the latter allowed themſelves no 
reſt till they had totally ruined and extir- 
pated fo dangerous a family. 


7 K 


Since that time all the European powers nab, 


haye been in a ſtate of mediocrity ; for the 


conqueſts'of Edward III. and Henry V. in 


France, were of ſhort duration. Likewiſe 
the monarchy of the three kingdoms, Den- 
mark, Norway, and Sweden, ſet up by the 


- 
* — 
' . . 
5 8 2 * 
1 
a 


renowned queen Margaret, ſoon ſaw its 139, 


period ; and the conſequences of that union 
were'continual 3 and wars jt 


thoſe northern nations. ok © 
The Eaſtern empire, which: was cent 


nually diſtracted by inteſtine commotions, 
and Rem which the Saracens and Turks had 
gradually wreſted its beſt territories, was at 
length reduced to ſo narrow a compaſs, as 
to confiſt of little more than the capital 
Conſtantinople.” Of this ſultan Mahomet 
II. made himſelf maſter in the year 1443 
and he and his ſucceſſors have ever ſince 
bore the title of emperors. Thus ſprung 
up in Europe a new Mahometan ſtate, which 
has long been formidable to the neighbour» 
ing kingdoms of Hungary and en and 
even to the German empire. 
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The fixteenth century ſaw a great revo- 
lution both in the temporal and ſpiritual 


ſtate of Europe. Spain had before been 
divided into ſeveral kingdoms; but the mar- 


riage of Ferdinand of Arragon with Iſa 
bella of Caſtile, united moſt of the Spaniſh 
territories under one ſovereignty. Soon 


2 after was diſcovered the New World, 
and the Spaniards reduced the greateſt and 
| beſt part of it; ſo that ſince theſe conqueſts, 


whole fleets go annually from Spain, and 


return with immenſe quantities of gold and 
filver. By the marriage between archduke 


Philip and the infanta Joan, the Spaniſh 


monarchy came to the Houſe of Auſtria, 
with the addition of the hereditary ſtates of 


Burgundy, among which were the greateſt 
part of the Low-Countries, at that time 
very wealthy. Charles V. who was a fruit 


of this marriage, united in his perſon the 


dignities of Roman emperor and King 
of Spain, being. thus the moſt powerful 


' monarch whom Europe had ever * 


ſince the time of Charles the Great. 
France about the ſame period, received a 


very conſiderable aggrandizement in the re- 
ſumption of all the feudal principalities, 


and annexing them to the crown: Spain, 


however, was yet too ſtrong for her. It was 
this 2 which firſt put other powers 
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on the ſcheme of preſerving a balance be» 
tween the two crowns ; and Henry VIII. 
king of England, made it his boaſt, that 


he held this balance in his hands (7) ; though 


in the wars between Charles V. and 7 


eis I. he gave himſelf little concern about 
keeping it. Thus the former retained his 


oyerpoiſe with a ſingular conſtancy of good 
fortune till. the latter end of his reign, 


loſing it when he was leaſt apprehenſive of 


in Germany, brought about a very impor- 


— alteration of affairs, and very much to 
the detriment of the ſee of Rome. Its ſo- 


vereignty was greatly curtailed in regard 
both to the arrogance with which it had 
been exerciſed, and to its extent. Europe 


became divided into two religious parties; 


one adhering to the pope, the other ſepa- 
rating from him. The latter he looked 
on as ſo, many heretics and rebels, whom 
he was for reducing to obedience by the 


{word ; and particularly he inſtigated the 
emperor to take this good work in hand: 
This prince intended at the ſame time to 


execute a grand ſcheme which he had 


formed againſt the liberties of Germany, 
= Science du g de M. de Real, vi. parte. f. 


02 5 and 


=. 
8: 


A reverſe. The Reformation, which. began 57: | 
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and accordingly was the firſt European 


prince who appeared in arms againſt thoſe 


who had ſeparated from the Romiſh church. 


| But the iſſue of this undertaking fell ſo 


1556. 


1580. 


ſhort of his expectation, that it put him 


out of conceit both of the ſovereignty! and 


* the world. 


He, however, left to his ſon Philip II. 


a very large and powerful monarchy ; con- 


taining Spain, Naples, Sicily, Sardinia, 


Milan, the county of Burgundy, all the 
Netherlands, the gold and ſilver kingdoms 
of Mexico and Peru, together with other 


large poſſeſſions in the New World. To 
this formidable power Philip added Portu- 
gal, and its ſettlements in the Eaſt and 


Weſt-Indies; ſo that never was a prince 


known with dominions of ſuch an extent, 


having poſſeſſions in all the four parts of the 


globe. But this prince's reign was the pe- 


riod of Spaniſh grandeur: his continual 


wars, and thoſe of his ſucceſſors, extremely 
impaired the monarchy. They had, indeed, 
great deſigns in view: they were for en- 
larging their dominions, reducing nations 
who had ſhaken off their 'yoke, and afliſt- 
ing Ferdinand II. to extinguiſh Proteſtant- 
iſm, and bring the German princes under 
en. But in every article they miſ- 

| carried, 
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carried, and eſpecially in the latter, which 
France and Sweden fruſtrated ; the trea- 1635. 
ties of Munſter and of Oſnabrug put a 
check on the emperor's power, and ſecured 63. 
the freedom of Germany and the Proteſtant 
religion. By thoſe treaties, Europe like- 
wiſe acquired two new free ſtates : the Swiſs 
cantons, and the'republic of the United Ne- 
therlands. To the former, the oppreſſions 
of the Auſtrian governors gave riſe : the lat- 
ter was owing to the ſpiritual and temporal 
tyranny of the Spaniards : both are memo- 
rials of the decline of the . German, 
and Spaniſh power. 

From this time, and ſtill more ſince the 
treaty of the Pyrenees, France gained the 
aſcendency. Lewis XIV. grew to be what 
Charles V. and Philip II. had been : and as 
all nations had formerly united againſt Spain 
for preſerving the ballance, ſo now from the 
like view, a general alliance was formed 
againſt France; and. as Charles V. and Phi- 
lip II. were faid to have aimed at the uni- 
verſal monarchy of Europe, ſo, with like 
reaſon, was the ſame charge brought againſt 
Lewis XIV. | 

This prince enlarged F rance by many 
conſiderable acquiſitions in war ; which, 
at the treaties of Munſter, the Pyrenees, | 
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Aix-1a-Chapelle, and Nimeguen, were for- 


mally ceded to him by Spain and the 
empire; and in the following war, which 
was terminated by the 


peace of Ryſwick, he 
withſtood half buche e Againſt 


him. 
Soon after this he had the fakisfackion to 


fee his grandſon on the Spaniſh throne ; but 


to maintain him in poſſeſſion of it he was ob- 


liged to enter on a ne and very burthenſome 
war, in which the confederates had ſo far 
the advantage, that he was near loſing all 
the fruits of his fifty years victories. But 
the queen of Great Britain helped him out 
of this adverſity by the peace of Utrecht, 
which was no leſs glorious than advantage- 
ous to him; having fully obtained the capi- 
tal end for which he had embarked in the 
war, and wreſted Spain and India from the 
Houſe of Auſtria, though the latter had a 
much better right to thoſe poſſeſſions. 
France, however, had been extremely 
weakened by this long and bloody war ; but 


Great Britain was rather become more pow- 


erful. This crown, beſides obtaining great 
advantages for itſelf from France and Spain, 
preſcribed the articles of the peace; by 


' which, among other particulars, Naples, the 


Milaneſe, and Sardinia, with the Spaniſh 


Netherlands, were given to the emperor 


Charles 
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exchange it for Sardinia. 


on in the ſouth and weſt part of Europe for 


f ehe g of the preſent century taken on him | 
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Charles VI. who made over Sicily to Vic- | 
tor Amadeus Duke of Savoy. 


Thus the peace of Utrecht gave to Ei. 


rope another crowned head, a King of Si- 


cily, who within.a few years was obliged | -- 


, * 1717. 
Before the great war which was carried 


the Spaniſh ſuccefſion, Water had broke 


but in the north, which laſted much longer, yoo. 


and occaſioned great revolutions. Sweden, 


which in the laſt century had been the moſt 


conſiderable power in the north, loſt in this 


war the greater part of its dependencies, and 5 


Was reduced to the loweſt ebb. Ruſſia, which | 


before had very little interfered in the con- 
cerns of Europe, aggrandized itſelf by its 
conqueſts, and ſtill more by ſetting up a 


military force, intirely in the nr diſci- 


pline, and by the introduction of arts and 
ſciences, with which, till then, Ruſſia had 


been totally unacquainted. The ſovereigh 


of this vaſt monarchy, Peter I. heightened 


its dignity by aſſuming the title of emperor, 


which, in time, all the European powers 
ſucceffively acknowledged. 
At the ſame period roſe in the north of 


mms oP 


| Europe another conſiderable ſtate. Frede- + 


ric III. elector of Brandenburgh had in the 
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the title of King of Pruſſia, without gaining 


thereby the leaſt increaſe of territory ; buthis 
two ſucceſſors, by improvements in the con- 


ſtitution and police of the country, by good 
regulations in the finances, by an increaſe of 


the revenue conſequential to thoſe regula- 
tions; and particularly by keeping on foot a 


numerous and well diſciplined army, and 


by the conqueſts which that army has 
atchieved ; has raiſed its power to ſuch a 


pitch, that the crown of Pruſſia is of con- 
fiderable weight, not only i in the affairs of 


the North, but likewiſe in the general con- 
cerns of Europe. 

The peace of Utrecht had not totally ex- 
tinguiſhed the conteſt for the Spaniſh mo- 
marchy between the emperor Charles VI. 
and king Philip V. They came to a freſh 
war in Italy, which, by the powerful in- 
tervention of France and Great Britain, 


was firſt terminated preliminarily, and af- 


terwards very ſecretly at Vienna, by a deciſive 
treaty of peace and friendſhip between the Im- 
perial and Spaniſh courts. This cloſe alliance, 
in which the then queen of Spain, Eliza- 
beth of Parma, chiefly aimed at a marriage 
between her eldeſt ſon Don Carlos, and the 
eldeſt of the emperor's daughters, Maria The- 


reſa, the preſent empreſs-dowager (n), oc- WM 


) Memoires 6 Tom, 1. p. 149. et ſuiv. 
caſioned 


1 
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e the treaty of Hanover between ns. 
France, Great Britain, and Pruſſia. Both 
parties endeavoured to ſtrengthen their al- 
liances, and the principal powers of Europe 
fided with one or the other. The two 
branches of the houſe of Bourbon were 
nom ſeparated, and at open variance; but 
the Spaniſh court ſeeing itſelf defeated in 
its capital deſign, viz. the Auſtrian marriage, 
things ſoon returned into their natural fitua- 
tion. Spain again united itſelf with France ; 
and the effects of this appeared not long 
after, in an alliance which they both en- un. 
tered into againſt the emperor, on his op- 
poſition to the French deſigns in the elec- 
tion of a king of Poland. In this war the 
emperor had the diſadvantage, relinquiſh- 
ing at the peace the kingdoms of Naples 
and Sicily to Don Carlos of Spain, who 
thus again encreaſed the number of ſove- 
reigns in Europe. The king of France, 
to whom this peace gave certain expecta- 
tions of annexing the Dutchy of Lorrain to 
his domains, in conſideration of ſuch ac- 
ceſſion, took on himſelf the guaranty of 
the emperor's pragmatic ſanction, for ſe- 
curing the ſucceſſion in his dominions; and 
ſome years before, Great Britain and the 

| United Provinces had laid themſelves under 
the like obligation, But that monarch dy- 1737 


/ „ 


145740. 


1755 · 
1756. 
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75 ing after a very unfortunate war, which, 
_ Purſuant to his alliance with Ruſſia, he had 
© entered into againſt the Turks; France, ſo 


far from making good the ſaid guaranty, 


_ ſupported Bavaria in its claim to the Ay- 


ſtrian ſucceſſion. The two maritime powers, 
however, acted up to their obligations with 
great firmneſs, ſo as to aſſiſt the emperor's 


| heireſs with ſuccours of men and money, 


and to procure the Imperial dignity for her 
huſband Francis-Stephen, Grand-duke of 
Tuſcany. To them, in ſhort, it was ow- 
ing that, of her father's hereditary domi- 
nions, ſhe loſt only Sileſia, Parma, and 
Placentia. The peace of Aix-la-Chapelle 
put ati end to this war. Europe now found 


itſelf divided into two great parties, which, 
by the equality of the forces they could op- 


poſe to each other, kept the balance in an 
equipoiſe. On one fide was Great Britain, 


Auſtria, Ruſſia, the United Provinces, and 


the king of Sardinia; the other was com- 
poſed of the three Bourbon branches, the 


; kings of France, of Spain, and of the Two 


Sicilies, together with Pruſſia and Sweden. 

But this ſyſtem was of no long duration, 
A new war in the mean time breaking out 
between Great Britain and France about the 


limits of their American countries, the for- 


mer enteted into an alliance with Proffi, 
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and the latter with Auſtria. To this laſt 
alliance acceded Ruſſia, Sweden, and the“ 
greater part of the German empire; and 

at length it came to be farther ſtrengthened 

by Spain; ſo that the parties ſeemed very e. 
4 and the former by much the 
weakeſt; yet at the upſhot it proved the 
ſtrongeſt. In this war, which was carried 

on with more animoſity and more armies 
than were ever known in Europe, Great 
Britain exerted itſelf to that degree, and with 
ſuch fortunate conſequences, that the united 
French and Spaniards were obliged to ac- 
cept of ſuch articles as this power preſcribed 
to them. Thus a compariſon of former v6 
and preſent events ſhews, that as Spain was 
the firſt European power in the ſixteenth 
century, and France in the ſeventeenth, 
Great Britain may be deemed ſuch in the 
preſent century ; ſo uncertain and mutable 

is the * of ſtates. A 


— Sic robora verti 
Cerpimus, * Ma- aſumere pondera gentes, - 
Concidere has (). 


Lo or 
The European nations are of various ori- Charafer | 
gin, which, with other natural and moral wenn. 
) Ovid, Metam. lib, xv. v. 420, 
| | cauſes, 
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I cauſes, makes a viſible difference in theit 


Aualities and manners; ſo that no general 


portraiture can be drawn of them. Com- 


pared, however, with the inhabitants of 


the other parts of the world, they may be 


affirmed infinitely to ſurpaſs them in all 


ſciences and arts, and eſpecially thoſe of go- 
vernment and war, navigation and com- 
merce. Ariſtotle gives this character of the 


Europeans, that they are brave and zeal- 


ous aſſertors of their liberties, but ſome- 


thing deficient in capacity, either to govern 


their own ſtates, or rule over others (o). 
But this exception, together with the arro- 
gant ſaying of the Chineſe, ** that they 
« have two eyes, and the Europeans but 
« one;” (y) is fully refuted by preſent ex- 


perience. 


SECT. x. 
The various origin of the European na- 


tions has neceſſarily occaſioned a great dif- 


ference in their languages. The European 


original languages may be divided into the 


greater and the leſſer. The former are three, 
the Latin, German and Sclavonian. The 
firſt ſpread itſelf throughout all the Roman 


conqueſts, but has been long ſince confounded 


{o) Ariſtotle's Polit. lib. VII. 
O] Petr. Maffei Hiſt, Ind, lib, VI. p. 275. 


5 amidſt 
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amidſt national emigrations, and preſerved 
only by the learned, whoſe peculiar lan- 


guage it continues in every part of Europe. 
Ithas farther the pre- eminence of being uſed 
in the Romiſh church for divine worſhip, 

in the pope's ſecretary's office, and may be 


called the European State Language (2); all - 


treaties of peace, and other conventions, 
between the powers of this part of the 


world being uſually drawn up in it; altho' its 


daughter, the French, has 4. 6 ſome time 
paſt begun to ſupplant it; * and is at pre- 
ſent grown into ſuch favour, as to be uſed 
in the ſeveral courts of Germany, and all 
over the North. The other languages de- 
rived from the Latin are the Wallachian, 
Spaniſh, Portugueſe, and Italian: the laſt 
may be called the ſpeech of European muſic. 

The German language is, beſides Ger- 
many, ſpoken in part of Swiſſerland and 
Lotrain, in Royal and Ducal Pruſſia; in the 
towns and among the gentry in Courland, 
Livonia, and Eſthonia; likewiſe in ſome 
particular parts of Poland, Hungary, and 


Tranſilvania; and the northern powers of- 


(yg) Gorg. Wilh. Overkampi Commentatio de Ratione 
Status Curiæ Romanæ circa uſum Latinæ Linguæ in ſacris 


cultuque publico. (Jenæ 732. 8.) ſhewing the origin and 


reaſons of this cuſtom. 
* The rights of. the Latin language, however, are - 


cured by a declaration, that the uſe of the F * * not be 
of any Prejudice to it. 


ten 


935 


\ 1 
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ten make uſe of it in ſtate inſtruments. AB ol 
| Kin to it are the Daniſh, Þ „ the Ml 6. 
Swediſh, the Dutch, and, in ſome meaſure, Lax 
- the Engliſh. . | Col 
LY The Sclavonian language comprehend; Pru 
the third part of Europe, and, according W Ty 

to ſome, is ſpoken by ſixty different nation; Ml 

(r). From the Sclavonian are derived the 

Ruſſian, Bohemian, and Moravian; it is like. ; 
wiſe uſed, though with different dialects, in 
Hungary, Stiria, the Ukrain, and. Luſatia. po | 
The lefler original languages are, 1. The MW diff 
Greek; but this has undergone ſuch alte- fer 
rations by the Turks ſubduing the Es-. 9% 
ſtern empire, that the language now ſpoken Ml for 
in Greece is called the new Greet; the old et 
language being uſed only by the learned. The fift 
others are, 2. The Cantabrian, uſed in Biſcay big 
and part of Navarre. 3. The Cambrian in hu 
the principality of Wales and Lower Bri MW _ 
tany. 4 The Iriſh in Ireland and the (s 
Highlands of Scotland b. 5. The Iflandic 


* Becman Hiſt. Orb. Terr. Geogr. et Civil. Part. 1. WM p. 
| & 
; * This and the two former are ſuppoſed to be the of- G 


ſpring of the old Celtic ; the great extent and nature of G 
which 1s treated of at large i in the following work; Memoirs D 
fur la Langue Celtique, contenant 1. L liſtoire de cette R 
Langue. 2. Une Deſcription Etymologique des villes, f. P. 


vieres, montagnes, forets, &c. des Gauls, de la meilleur 
ow: de PEſpagne, de VItalie, de la Grande Bretagne. 3. 


= - a Dictionnaire Celtique, par M. Bullet, 2 Beſancon, 175% 8. 
3 Tomes, fol. . 
| | | | 5 


r 


dee his Inſtitutions Politiques, Tom. II. c. xiv. 
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in Iceland and ſome pariſhes, of Dalecarlia. 
6. The Finniſh in Finland, Eſthonia, and 


Lapland. 7. The Lithuanian in Livonia, 


Courland, a part of Lithuania, and in 


Pruffian Lithuania, 8. The Turkiſh in 
Turkey and Crim Tartary (s). 


SECT. xI. 


All countries in Europe are not equally a 
its bi⸗ 


populous, which is partly owing to their us. 
different ſituation, and the greater or ke 


fertility ; partly alſo to the manners and 


qualities of the people, their religion and 
form of government. Europe, conſidering its 


extent, might contain near five hundred and 


fifty millions of inhabitants (2); yet the 


higheft computation makes them only a 
hundred and fifty millions. This number 


0 Becman, p. I. c. iii. 5. 3. Buſching 5 [atroduRton. 
(!) Suſmilch, Vol. II. c. 20. | | ) 
* Baron Bielfeld | computes in Portagal ? ro-Millio TY | 


and Spain 
France — — 20 
Italy, and its Iſlands — 8 
Great Britain | 8 
Germany, the Low Countries, Swiſſerland ' 30 
Denmark, Norway, Sweden  — 12 


| Ruſſia, with all its conqueſts 
Poland, Bohemia, — 4 and 
Turkey in Europe * 


150 ions. 
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is hindered from enereaſing, as under cet. 


tain circumſtances it probably would, firſt, 


by the many Wars in which the greater 


of Europe is frequently involved; ; ſecondly by 
the numerous armies kept on foot even 1n the 


times of peace, 1 of whom the greateſt part 
According to M. Buſching”: , computation, 


Ruſſia in . contains 20 Millions. 
Germany — Ne e e 
Poland, ich its dependencies — 20 
France — — 17 
Turkey N — Ae iT , 
Hungary — 10 
Great Britain and Ireland — 8 
* - IC ＋ 
We Le Low Countries, and Swiſſerland- — 6 
Denmark and Norway r 32 
Sweden — —— 25+ cf 
Royal krufia —_ — . 
AO | 1 A 
ſee die een 1/17 1 


According to Mr. Suſmilch, Vol. II. cap, 20. there are 
In Portugal and Spain n Millions, 


France —— H 17 
Great Britain —— em oo .. 
All the Netherlands OE WW As, 
Swiſſerland. — — 1 


Italy, and the Iſlanldsͤ— — 10 
Denmark — 9 


Sweden — — 24 
Ruſſia — — e 
Livonia, and Courland —  "—— 
0 — — — 12 
Hungary — —— 6 
Germany — — 8 
; 730 


die 


die 
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die untnarried; ; the various and exteriſive ſet- 
lements of the Europeans in the other parts 


of the world, and to which great numbers 


temove every year to make their fortunes; 


and laſtly, the ſea-ſervice, and naval trade, 
in which many meet with an untimely 


death. Theſe ſeveral cauſes muſt neceſſa- 
rily diminiſh the number of inhabitants in 
Europe; and the more, as the loſs is not 
recruited by any emigrants from other 
parts of the world. | 


SECT. XII. 


The inhabitants of the European Rates pinence- 


of ranks in 


are divided into four principal claſſes or or- 


g e* 


7 


the Euro- 


ders; the nobility, the clergy, the citi- Nn fs. 


zens, and the peaſantry. In the Roman 
Catholic countries, the clergy conſtitute the 


firſt order; but in the Proteſtant, it is the 
nobility. In all Chriſtian ſtates in Eu- 
rope, nobility is hereditary 3 and with 
this advantageous pre-eminence, that the 
great employments, eccleſiaſtical, civil, 
and military, are filled out of this. body. 


Nobility is founded either on the antient 


and immemorial poſſeſſion of anceſtors, or 
on records, by which ſome families, not 
noble, obtain a patent for nobility (#). 


0 Herti Elem. Doc. Civil. Part I. See. 5. Parag. oY 


Yor „„ { The 


Superior 
and Inferior 
nobility. 


The antient European. nobility, in. gene. 


ral, owe their origin to war. F ighting 


was the only buſineſs with which the Ger- 
man nations, who founded moſt. of the 
ſtates in this part of the world, were ac- 
quainted. This was the only road to glory 
and nobility ; and to this day, the mili- 
tary nobility in France ſtand in a much 
higher rank of eſteem than theſe: who. ** 
long to the law (x). U 21 


—— Mavortia * | 
Nobilitas ſpoliis armiſque exultat avitis 00. 


The high poſts with which the 3 5 
were inveſted, and which afterwards be- 
came hereditary in their families, have, in 


length of time, introduced ſuch a diſparity 


between them, as to be divided into Supe- 
rior and Inferior nobility, which obtains in 


moſt parts of Europe. The former are 


diſtinguiſhed by certain titles, with great 
Privileges annexed to them. The titles of 
the ſuperior nobility are, 1. in German, 
Hertzog (2); in Latin, Dux; French, Duc; 
Italian, Duca; Spaniſh, Duque; Engliſh, 
Duke. 2. German, Markgraf (a); Latin, 
Marchio; French and Engliſh, ____ 
(*) Spirit of Nations, B. If. ch. vi. 132, 133. 


O] Claudian. in Epithal. Pallad. et Celer. v. 70. 
* Bechmani. Synt. Dignit. IIluſtr. nnn X. cap. 2. 


* Id. Diſſertat. XII. cap. xi. $. & 7: 
Ita- 
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Italian, Marcheſe ; Spaniſh, Marques +, 3. 


Getman, Graf (6); Lat. Comes; French, 
Comte; Italian, Conte; Spaniſh, Conde; Eng- 


lich, Earl *. 4. Viconte (c), a French title; 


in Latin, Vicecomes, or Vicarius Comitis 


Italian, Viſcomte; Spaniſh, Vizconde ; 


and Engliſh, Viſcount +. 5. Baron (d). 
\ Beſides theſe ſeveral claſſes of the ſupe- 
rior nobility, Germany has another, bearing 


the title of Furſts (e), which ranks between 
the duke and marquis and the count. In 
England and France, it is only the males of 
the royal family who are ſtiled Furſten, or 


princes ; except that in the latter, a few 


eminent families likewiſe partake of this 


honour, This title in Spain and Portugal 


I Though the titles of duke and marquis are uſed in Ger- 


many, Italy, Great Britain, France, Spain, and Portugal; 
— the reigning dukes in Germany, and ſome ſuch there are 


Italy, are far ſuperior to thoſe in the other ſaid kingdoms, 


having the titles of ſovereigns of the country, and almoſt all 


the prerogatives. The like difference is there between the 


German Markgrave, and the French and other Marquiſſes. 
Germany, beſides Markgraves, has likewiſe Landgraves, and 
both are on a level with Dukes. | et tis. J 


(0) Ibid. Diſſert. XII. cap. i. 5. 1, 2, cke. 
* So the English call their own Graves; but the foreign 


"they diſtinguiſh by the title of Count. 


(e) Becmani Diſſert. XII. cap. iii. F. 11. 


1 * 


+ This title is not uſed in Germany. Some compare the 


Viſcount with the German Burgraves; (ſee Becman. Diſſert. 
XII. cap. iii. F. 11.) which will by no means anſwer in ge- 


neral ; ſome Burgraves are equal to princes, and precede 
Graves. Becm. Diert, XII. c. ii. $. 11. 8 

(4) Loccenius in Antiquit. Sueco-Goth. Lib. II. c. x. p. 
62. Becmani Diſſert. XI. c. 1.4. 1, 2, 3. 


(e) Becman. Diſſert. XI. cap. i. 5. 1, 2, 3. | 
it: H 2 ” = 


F 


* 
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Chivalry, 


is very 
princes. 
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rare, but Italy has abundance of 

In Ruſſia the Kneze are 1 
on a footing with princes. 

The lower nobility are ſuch who, with. 


out any of the above titles, have certain 
n and particularly bear a coat of arms. 


In the northern kingdoms, it is only of 
late that there has been any diſtinction of 
nobility. Counts and barons were firſt in- 
troduced into Sweden by Eric XIV. and 
into Denmark by Chriſtian V. | 

Poland, to this day, has but one kind of 
nobilty; for though ſome families bear the 
title of prince, or count, yet having been 
moſtly conferred by foreign potentates, it 
does not give them the leaſt ſuperiority in 
the public aſſemblies, or diſtinction above 
the other nobility or gentry. | 

The nobility gave riſe to chivalry, 
ſo famous in the middle ages (/); be- 
ing an engagement of perſons by a folemn 


- vow, at their own charge and peril, to pro- 


tect and defend religion, widows, and or- 
phans, and all helpleſs perſons in diſtreſs 
(g). Another capital duty in chivalry was, 
to defend the fair-ſex, when! in any danger“ of 

(F) Boulainvilliers dans PAbregs Chronol. de-PHiſt. de 
8 Tom. I. Riss 326. where he mentions CO 


. Cauſe of chivalry being inftituted. 
(2) Velly Hig. de France, wy IV-p 116. ee 


U. their 
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their life or virtue . On theſe accounts, 
the nobility who had ſo engaged were held in 
great honour, and enjoyed diſtinguiſhed 
privileges (4) ; and chivalry was in ſuch” 


conſideration, that kings themſelves be- 
came members of that glorious dec 90 
were dubbed knights +. 


From this chivalry, which was erl. | 
and not confined to one nation, and had its 
beginning in the eleventh century, are de- 
rived all the celebrated orders, ſpiritual 
and tempotal, now exiſting in Europe. 


The former were chiefly inſtituted for the 
defence of the Chriſtian religion, and mak- 
ing war on the Infidels, as well as for other 
devout purpoſes; ſuch were the Knights of 


Malta, the Templars, the Teutonic Knights, 


Kc. The latter are either military or ho- 


ne Wer firſt are eo to land or r ſea- 


1 $4 1 


Ne The Partaguple 8 of Hiſtory ollls us, that ion 
knights of their nation, or Caſtilians, reſcued the Linie 
whom, by treaty between Aurelius king of Aſturias and Ab. 


derama king of the Moors, the former was annually to de- 
liver up to to latter, in lieu of a tribute. Colleccam dos 


Documentos e Meingrias da Academia Real da Hiſtoria Por- 


tugueza, de 1722. Na Conferencia do 2 Janeiro. Theſe 
expeditions undertaken in behalf of ſuch diſtreſſed 2 78 
probably gave riſe to the Spaniſh knight-ertantty. - a 
_ (5) Velly, Hiſt. de France, Tom. IV. p. 18, 224m. 
+ The French kings were formerly dubbed knights before 


their coronation; Francis I. received that honour from the 


renowned knight Bayard ; and Henry II. from Marſhal du 


Biez, © Ceremonial de e France, 90 Becman. Diſſert. XIX. 


cap. 1. F. 1. 


ei H 3 officers, 
4 
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102 
officers, as an incentiye to valour, or te- 


Form of go- 
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compence of good ſervices; the ſecond: 
are conferred as marks of particular honour 


on 8 28185 officers, YR Rad pa 


s E Cr. XIV. l 
The moſt ancient Sen nations ac 


Tann counted liberty the ſupreme: good: it was 


ſtates. 


the ſoul of their political conſtitution; and, 


according to a great philoſopher, it was by 
this attachment to liberty, that they diſtin» 
guiſhed themſelves from the Aſiatics, who. 
were always ſlaves to their rulers (i). In 
the Wee eg erected: after the down 
fall of the Roman empire, liberty was 
connected with ſovereignty, the nobility be- 
ing a check againſt the exceſſes of preroga- 


tive. They were originally the only ſtate 


of the realm; but the clergy growing rich 
and powerful, gained admittance into the 
public conſultations; and in proceſs of time 
the more wealthy cities and towns came to 
make a branch of the legiſlature. This 
compound of monarchy, ariſtocracy, and de- 
mocracy, was in the middle ages almoſt the 


univerſal form of government in Europe. 


But in the fixteenth and ſeventeenth cen- 
turies it became, in moſt ſtates, purely mo- 


narchical; the ſovereighs Mag; ons 


(1 Arifſtoteles Polit, Lib, VII. Gp: vii. 
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gradually to exclude the ſtates from the go- 


10g 


vernment, and get all the power into their 


own hands. Accordingly, there are now 


in Europe the following unlimited monar- 


chies: 1. Portugal. 2. Spain. 3. France. 


4. Denmark. 5. Ruſſia. 6. Pruſſia. 7. 


Sardinia. 55 8. 


The Two Sicilies. 9. The 


is Turkey. 


The Buropean mixed ſlates are, 1 Gere 
2. Great Britain. 3. Sweden. 4. 


many. 
Poland: and 5. Hungary; yet with con- 
ſiderable differences; for in Great Britain 
and Hungary, monarchy has the aſcendant; 
in Sweden and Poland, atiſtocracy and the 
Germanic conſtitution, in many ings): re- 
uv a body of united nations. | 
Among Europe's free ſtates ate forte ari- 


tepublic, San Marino: and two ſtates of 
united people. 1. The United een ere 
220 ran ow ab 9 


Fe . 
TS £ » „ 9 $1'J * _ 5 ws ; 
: > 4 3s | In - « ; 
1 1 11 p : ” * 0 ; 1 4 _ _ 
o 
* 1 " 4 * 


Pope is likewiſe unlimited in the Ecclefiaſ- 
tical State. 10. And the Grand Maſter of 
the order of St. John within the Iſle of 
Malta. But the ly Ns tete 


enn 1. —— * Geno. 4 
Lucca. 4. Raguſa: one ariſto-democratical 


| 
| 
; 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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n -All 1 ——ä weis chode⸗ 


mental laws, which the ſovereigns are bound 


e te obſerve; even thoſe ſtates where the pre- 


rogative is unlimited, ate not without ſuch 
ſecurities. For moſt, if not all the preſent 
abſolute monarchies having been limited 


governments, ſome inſtitutions were left 
ſtanding at the change of form; and their 


authority gathering ſtrength by preſcciption, 
they are held ſacred as the baſes of the ſtate. 


Among theſe muſt indiſputably be reckoned, 


1. That the monarch: cannot make any al- 
teration in the eſtabliſhed religion of the 


ſtate, neither with regard to himſelf nor 


his ſubjects. 2. Likewiſe he is not to al- 


ter the legal ſucceſſion to the throne, nor 
inveſt improper or diſqualifed perſons with 
a pretenſion to it. 3. That he ſhall ad- 
miniſter juſtice according to the laws; con- 


ſequently, he cannot decide any cauſe arbi- 
trarily. 4. He muſt maintain the hereditary 


rights and liberties of the people. And it 
being a maxim generally received in Chriſt- 
endom, that only the adminiſtration of the 
ſtate, with proper rights and honours, is 
committed to the ſovereign, and that it is 


by no means his property; another fun- 


damental law conſequential to this is, that 
a the 
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the domain, or crown-lands ſhall not be 
alienated. Thus the ſovereign is not al- 
lowed to parcel out the ſame or 511 of 
beter Will“. 4; 40-01% BaTY wy Mt? 
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þ Excluſive of theſe fanden e * 
unlimited monarch has the government im 44 lt 8 
his own hands; whereas in limited monar- nde 
chies the caſe is very different, theſe hav- 

ing many more fundamental laws, by 3 
which the prince is, in the exerciſe f 
his ſovereignty, bound in many caſes to 
have the conſent of the ſtates of the realm. 

Theſe caſes, indeed, are not totally alike i 3 

all limited kingdoms : but i in molt they re- 

late to, 1. Making laws. 2. Impoſing taxes. 

3- Entering into alliances, making peace and 

war. When a reſolution is to be taken 
concerning one or other of theſe objects, it 

muſt undergo a deliberation in the aſſembly 

of the ſtates. Theſe in moſt countries conſiſt 

of the nobility, the clergy, and the towns. In 
England the people are repreſented : in 2 par- N 


In we oath of the former kings of France was this clauſe: _ 
10 Syperioritatem, jura et nobilitatis coronæ Franciæ invio- 
4 labiliter cuſtodiam, et illa nec tranſportabo nec alienabo;” 
but ſince the coronation of Charles VIII. this has been omit- 
ted, being but à neceſfary conſequence of the king's other 
promiſes. Ceremonial de France dans le ceremonial diplo- 
matique des cours de Europe, par M. Rouſſet, Tom. . P. 
2 21 
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| hament by the houſe of commons; and in 
Sweden the free, or croun peaſants, as they 
are called, have a ſeat in the diet. In Po- 
land it is only the nobility and the higher 
clergy who compoſe the ſtates; and all re- 
ſolutions in their diets muſt be unanimous, 
whereas in the other parts of er — 4 a 


* gap bo emo of votes ſuffices. 

s ECT. XVIL- | 5 

ne | 0175 01 

nene In moſt European nations, no ſucceſſion MW th 
the ſucceſ- | 


fea. to the throne was at firſt abſolutely heredi- Pr 
tary; for though the ſon uſually ſacceeded d 

the father, yet was.not this by any poſitive fer 
hereditary right; a previous conſent of the Ex 


ſtates of the kingdom being neceſſary to W rip 
the prince's receiving the homage of his peo- of 
| ple. The ſucceſſion to the throne reſted, fre 
| therefore, on a mixed hereditary and elec- thi 
| tive right, as may be ſhewn in numberleſs be 
| inſlances among the old Germans, the Franks, an 


the Weſt-Goths, Anglo-Saxons, Danes, du 
and Swedes (4). . ' The conſtitution was the tio 
fame in Poland under the kings of the cot 
Jagellon (/) family; but hereditary. right has, on! 
in proceſs of time, found means to ſup- | 
(4) Achenwall. Diſſert. de Regnis miyrs Sueceſont F. 0 
G Celeber. Lengnich jus Publ. Regni Polon, Lib. u. 14 S 
1 4. rop 
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plant election out of all European ſtates, 
except Germany and Poland, where elec- 
tion prevails, to the excluſion of hereditary. 
right. The pope, and the doges on Vo 
nice nd Ran, are en elected. 
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The ſucceſſion in the European hereditary Hereditary 
monarchies is either male or mixed. The Sera. 
former takes place in France, in moſt of ß 
the German Imperial fiefs, in Sweden and 
Pruſſia. The other hereditary kingdoms 
admit. of the latter. Ruſſia is fo far dif- 
ſerent in this teſpect from all parts of the 
European world, that the ſovereign has a 
right to appoint his ſucceſſor, , | 

Farther, natural children are . 


children ex- 


fron the ſucceſſion all over Europe ; and cluded from 
though inſtances are not wanting of their ton. 
being poſſeſſed of the throne in Portugal 

and Naples, yet this has only happened 
during inteſtine wars, by violent revolu- 
tions, and other ſingular junctures; and 
conſequently, ſuch caſes are to be conſidered 


ho as deviations from the h rule. | 


SECT. XIX. 
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on the vacancy of a throne i in the Eu- EleAtive 


have only | 


fall . 


. elective kingdoms, the election can r une 
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fall on the males only; the fair { being 
quite out of the queſtion. This made it the 
more ſtrange that queen Chriſtina of Swe- 
den ſhould ſet up for the crown of Poland, 
on the reſignation of John Caſimir, as if 
ſhe would * aſide her ſex. 659 5 


SECT. XX. 
d - | a On the demiſe of A monarch. i in the Wo. 


realm in ropean e clective kingdoms, the fundamental 


— lawys have appointed guardians, who con- 


duct the adminiſtration, Thoſe, 1 in Ger- 
many, are the elector of Saxony, with 
the elector of Bayaria and the elector 
Palatine alternately, _ In Poland it is the 
Archbifhop of Gneſua, as primate of the 
kingdom. In Rome, on the deceaſe of a 


' 


: 
if 
> 


Avg a affairs both of the church and tate. 


os N C * XXI. {gi 
Regent in Wha! = the deceaſe of a monarch, the 
| = crown devolves on a minor, tutors or cu- 
ae. rators are appointed for his perſon, and re- 
gents for the adminiſtration ; but both theſe 
high offices are more often united. In un- 
limited monarchies the ſovereign makes a 


particular ende in his will, De 


aps. 
he” 4 PF 
„n ri a 


* (m) Memoires concernant Chriſtine, Reine ae Suede. (par 
Mr. Arkenholz.) Tom. III. P+ 338, Ke: | 


aun 1 the | 


pop e, the college of. cardinals ſuperintend | 
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the queen dowager both curatrix and regent; 


of which many inſtances occur in France, 


Spain, Portugal, and Sweden. In the 
want of a formal appointment, the laws of 
preſcription turn the ſcale. | 

By theſe are determined the offices of the 
curator and adminiſtrator in limited mo- 


narchies. When neither of theſe decide 


the point, the right of - nominating the cu- 
rator and guardian unqueſtionably TOR to 
the ſtates of the realm, 


s E CT. XXII. 


The term of a king's minority is very 1 5007 of | 


2dy 


different in the ſeveral ſtates of Europe. In bis. 


Germany, the emperor is of age on entering 


into his eighteenth year; the eleQors, on 
their compleating that year; the duke of 


Saxony, and princes of Anhalt, at the twen- 
ty-firſt ; and the far greater part of the 
other princes of the empire at their twenty- 
fifth year, agreeably to the Roman law (x). 

The kings of France enter on their majority 


at their fourteenth year; thoſe of Great Britain 


at the end of their cighteenth ; thoſe of Den- 
mark at the beginning of the eighteenth; thoſe 
of Sweden at the concluſion of their twenty- 


firſt year. In Spain and Portugal, the law 


Ly lent as to the ane 3 but the kings 


* Petr, de Ludewig de mite res puberam et sid 


rum, Cap. v. 
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of choſe nations appear to have aſſumed the 1 
ſovereignty at the beginning of their four- b 
reenth year. In other Bun N 61 
this point is uncertain. 


s E CT. XXIIL.. 
Right of the 


— On tn failure of the reigning family, the 

realm atthe (rates of the realm are empowered to elect 

2. a. new king. The Germans having uſed this 

| right on the extinction of the Carlovingian 

male line, Germany has ever ſince remained 

an elective monarchy. The Swedes, like- 

wiſe, on the failure of the royal male line 

in the year 1719, and 1743, availed chem. 
ſelves of the ſame right. 

Accordingly, on a conteſt him the 

branches of the royal family, the ſtates of 

the realm have decided the competition. 

This was the procedure of the French, 

when, on the death of their: king Charles 

IV. both Philip de Valois and Edward III. 

king of England laid claim to the monarchy. 

Martin king of Arragon, being dead, nine 

- judges were appointed, and "thoſe adjudged 

the crown to Ferdinand infant of Caftile (p). 

The - parliament of England in the year 

-1701, provided, that on the extinction of 

the Stuart line in the perſon of queen Anne, 
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| « 5 6 en la iter general de Eſpana Lib, XX. 
c. 4 3. 4. 1 
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the. electoral, houſe of Brunſwick Lunen- 
burgh ſhould fit on the throne... 5 


i XXIV. 
It is not only by death that a monarch's Reſignation 


ſovereignty | ceaſes, he may likewiſe diveſt mew, = 
himſelf of it by voluntary - reſignation, of | 
which the European monarchies afford ſome 
ſignal inſtances, Lotharius the Roman em- 
peror, the kings Alphonſo IV. of Leon, 
Ramir II. of Arragon, Alphonſo V. of 
Portugal, Charles V. Roman emperor and 
king of Spain, John Caſimir king of Po- 
land, Philip V. king of Spain, Victor Ama- 
deus king of Sardinia, voluntarily deſcended 3 
from the throne, and embraced a monaſtic | 
life, or lived in retirement. Some of theſe 
princes indeed, repented of their abdica» 
tion; but only Alphonſo V. and Philip V. had 
the good fortune to recover their crown. 


eee T0 


e - There are till more inſtances of 9 8 
d "Es ens violently extruded from the throne f H. 

J. by a formal depoſition. This was the fate 

ar of the emperors Henry IV. Adolphus of 

of Naſſau and Wenceſlaus ; of Childeric III. 

ce, king of France; of Sancho II. and Al- 

phonſo VI. kings of Portugal; together 

X. with John Lackland, Edward II. Richard 

he | II. 
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II. Henry VI. Charles I. and James II. MW 
kings of England. In Sweden Magnus W- ba 
Smeck, Eric XIV. and Sigiſmond; in Den- 
mark Chriſtian II. and even in Ruſſia 
John III. and Peter III. were depoſed. 
Among all theſe inſtances of misfortune, 
that of Charles I. king of England i is with- 
out a precedent : his ſubjects brought him 
to a trial as a malefactor, and put him to 
death by the hand of an mann before 

his © own 5 * 


8 E © T. XxXVI. 
Sager: The moſt ancient among the fovereign| fa- 
mah mies in Europe is that of France, having 
Band n. by an unparalleled ſeries of proſperity held 
a families. the throne near 800 years, in an uninter- 
rupted male ſucceſſion. From the ſame 
houſe are deſcended the kings of Portugal. 
It was for ſome time poſſeſſed of the ſove · 
reignty of Naples, and has given more than 
one king to Hungary and Poland. The 
royal family of Bourbon at preſent fill 
- ” three of the European thrones, France, 
Spain, and Naples. The like good fortune 
has attended the illuſtrious houſe of Olden- 
burg: it is in poſſeſſion of the two crowns 
of Denmark and Sweden, to which in time 
will be added that of Ruſſia, in the perſon 
of e and thus the ſceptres of all the f. 
| three 1 
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three” gere monarchies wl de in its | 
bands. * „ ens 

e Gercheny vans now the bbtobe of ding ä 
proreigns to the greater part of Europe 
thoſe of Great Britain, Ruffia, Denmark, 
gweden, © Pruſſia, ne a an WE. 
Nr extfuetion. PIP 


* SE C T. XXVII. 8 
+ The e title of the European mo- Emperor 

he are, emperor, and king. Antientlyßy ©* 

the imperial dignity. was accounted above 

that of king, and the Orientals entertain 

that idea of it to this day; but in Europe 

other maxims have been adopted, and kings 

allow emperors no ſuperiority over them. 

„The precedeney among Chriſtian po- 

tentates is indeed allowed to the Roman em- 

| peror, on account of his having been con- 

ſtantly in poſſeſſion of that ceremonial; 

but no honorary dictinction is Web to dhe . 

b emperor” of Ruſlia. | > 

| The European monarchs act Aer 665 | 

„ vereign princes, ' France alone excepted, - 

e dear very p rolix titles, not only of the 

countries which they actually poſſeſs, but 

s || likewiſe often of ſuch as % not at all be- 

e long to them. Tae is done, 1. When 1 70 . 


© Moſer's Euro 75 * of Nations i in Peace, B. L c. i. 
e 5. 553 » J+ and C. ii 
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have a right. to the reverſion or ſucceſſion of 
certain lands, as the margraves of Branden- 


Titles of 


the pope's 


granting. 


ſwerable to the e they: afſutne.” 
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burg of the Franconian line to Pruſſia and 
Sileſia. 2. When they lay claim to certain 
ſtates; as France to Navarre ; and 3. In re- 
membrance of former rights or claims; as 
the kings of Sicily and the former dukes of 


Lorrain, now grand dukes of Tuſcany, bear 


the title of kings of Jeruſalem; and the 


dukes of Savoy that of kings of Cyprus *. A 


particular in the Portugueſe title is, that 
trade and navigation make a part of it. 
The arms of the European Rates are an- 


"8 
8 E 0 OE XXVII. | 

But beſides theſe; titles ited FRA 
countries, ſome kings bear others, conferred 
by the pope on themſelves or their anceſ- 
tors, in recompence of ſome eminent ſer- 
vice done to the church. or religion. Thus 
the king of France is termed the Moſt 


_ Chriſtian; the king of Spain, the Catholic; 


the king of England, Defender of the 


Faith ; the kings of Dornen the. Moſt 


Bor the dokes of Lorrain and Savo oa wo. lace the 
On of theſe kingdoms after their ducal As nee their 

crowned heads, | Jeruſalem and 9 come im- 
— after their rp 70 title. 


+ The king of England alone bears this title in the firſt 
perſon, and among his other titles ; the other . com- 


N uſe theirs in the third perſon, 


8 * Fiaith- 


oo 2 ne O ry be, wa, may 
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Faithful; and the king of Hungary, the 
Apoſtolic. In like manner were beſtowed 
on the Swiſs, the title of Defenders of 
the Church ; and on John Caſimir, king of 


Poland, that of Orthodox; but the two 
Nel are Pen obſolete. 85 


s E C r. xXIx. eee 5 
The writes of an European king or Solemnitie 
or acceſſion to the throne are various. cen de 


acceſon to 


In moſt monarchies, as Germany, France, " 
Great Britain, Denmark, Sweden, Poland. 
Hungary, and Ruſſia, they are 8 
and crowned *. In Spain and Portugal 


kings are only proclaimed, and the ſtates of 
the kingdom do homage to them. In Pruſ- 
* a Sardinia, the acceſſion of the new 


. The cuſtom of kings being anointed and ctowned' by 
fome eminent ecclefiaſtic is of Jewiſh origin; and it is ob- 
ſerved, that the Eaſtern emperor Juſtin the Younger, ſueceſ- 
for to Juſtin the Great, was the firſt who had himfelf crowned _ - 
by the patriarch ' of Conſtantinople. See Selden's Titles of 
Honours, P. I. C. viii. p. 174. | Pepin king of France was 
| crowned by Boniface, archbiſhop of Mentz, and anointed 
with conſecrated oi; and this ceremony has ever fince been 
conſtantly obſerved. Mezeray Abrege Chrono). de PHiſt:de 
France, Tom. I. p. 141. There was anciently a difference 
between the. Imperial and Regal crowns, the former being 
cloſe and the others open, till Francis I. king of France, 
made uſe of a cloſe crown, in order to be on a footing with 
the emperor Charles V. in which he has been imitated by 
his ſuccefſors and other princes. In Portugal, king Sebaſtian 
was the firſt who made uſe of a cloſe crown; and the Portu- 
- gueſe hiſtorians ſound this "_ high as an act of great mag- 
* 


Nan | | Ls. king 
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king is fignified to the fubjects by Pts: 
writs, racing the uſuat bene JC HA 
55 . 2 E © T. XX. U Hs 


The houſhold of emperorgand 5 and 
even of other princes, is very numerous and 


ſplendid; all courts having certain high of- 
ficers, with each his appointed department, 


in which he is to ſee that every thing be 
done in the greateſt order and decorum. 
The principal of theſe court- officers ate the 


high-ſteward, the grand-marſhal, the great - 


cha aberlain, the great cup-bearer, and the 


maſter of the horſe, &c. and in Catholic 


courts there is likewiſe the great- almoner. 


Under theſe are many inferior officers, 
wWbo receive orders from them. Thus among 


the ſeveral officers at court, there is a gra- 
dual dependency; and this conſtitutes the 


regular tranſaction of all public buſineſs, 


Orders of 
knighthood. 


Sen XXXI. 


Orders of knighthood are likewiſe 40. 
2 neceſſary to the pomp and dignity 
of a court; and accordingly obtain in moſt 
courts of Europe, which are in fome meaſure 


Stuck o'er with titles, and hung round with! rings 9. 


Theſe orders are com panies of kings, princes, 


and nobles, under a grand Mitel, We is 


33 & X 


O& Pope's Eſſay on | May, I ar; 1. 08. | w% 
EA * | always 
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always the king or ſovereign of the country) 
bound to ſome particular duties , and 
by way of diſtinction and pre- eminence wear 
certain marks of honour: on their apparel ; 
they are purely honorary, having no ſa- 
lary or income annexed to them, except 
15 oer of the Holy Ghoſt in France. 


8 E C T. XXXII. 


Among the exctllencies of ee above qu 


the other three parts of the world, we muſt i. 
not omit the Chriſtian religion, as obtaining 
in far the greater part. Mahometaniſm is 
limited to Turkey, Judaiſm is tolerated 
only in ſome countries, and of Paganiſm 
there are only a few -miſerable remains 
among the North-Laplanders and Samoiedes. 


s EC T. XXXII. 


Many have been the viciſſitudes which Three prin- 


Chriſtianity has undergone.. It no ſooner a 
began to ſpread, than Arianiſm aroſe, in 
oppoſition to the orthodox or true believers. , 


* Article VIII. of the laws of the Order of the Elephant, 
runs thus: Unuſquiſque qui in nobiliſſimum huvoc/ ordi- 
nem admittitur, pro ordinis Domini Daniz et Norvegiz regis, 
juribus majeſtatis, gloria & regnis propugnet, verbi Dei mi- 
niſtros veramque evangelicam religionem defendat, pauperes 


viduas et or phanos 8 &c.“ Vid. Statuta Ordinis Ele- 


phant. in Leibnit. Cod. J. G. Diplom. Mantiſſ. Part II. . 
63 Of the like import is Article II. of the laws of t 
Danebrog order, ib. p. pa. 27185 | 


139 Theſe, 
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"Theſe, through the jealouſy of the bi- 


of Conftantinople and Rome, and in 


the ſeventh century, became divided into 


two parties, the Greek and Latin churches. 
In the latter another diviſion was occaſioned 
in the ſixteenth century by the Reformation, 
which gave birth to Lutheraniſm, Calvi- 


niſm, and the Church of England. The 
three laſt are included under the common 


name of Proteſtants: and thus is Chriſtia- 

nity in Europe divided into three ſects, or 
religious parties, the Roman, he Greek, 

and the Proteſtant. | 
8 E C T. XXIV. 

The Greek is the eſtabliſhed religion i in 

| Roffia, aud tolerated! in Turkey, Hun- 


— 


gary, Poland, and Tranſilvania. The ſpi- 


ritual head is the patriarch of Conſtantino- 


ple. But in the year 1587, he loſt his au- 
thority over Ruſſia; Czar Feodot Ivano- 


Wits inſtituting a patriarch of Moſcow (s); 


ſo that, at preſent, it is only the Greek 


Chriſtians within the Turkiſh dominions, 
who acknowledge the ſupremacy of the pa- 


triarch of Conſtantinople; and as to his dig- 


nity, that abſolutely depends on the ſultan 85 


or grand vizir's favour, - 


: (s) G. T. Meieij Hiſt. Yo! cap, v. ee. 165 17. p-229, 
30. 
SECT, 
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Portugal, Spain, Italy, France, Hungary, * 
Poland, the Auſtrian-Netherlands, part of 
Germany, Swiſſerland, and Tranſilvania. 
It is tolerated in the United Provinces, Den- 


mark, Pruſſia, Ruſſia, and. Turkey; likewiſe 
in England and Ireland F, but not with the 


exerciſe of puhlie worſhip. - 

The head of the Rolf Catholick church 
is the pope, or_biſhop of Rome, who, un- 
der the humble ſtile of © ſervant of God's ſer- 
vants,” has uſurped the exalted dignity of a 
divine vicegerent, and exerciſes a regal pre- 

rogative. He is the ſole and ſupreme judge 
in matters of faith, and his juriſdiction com- 


119 


The Roman Catholic religion prevails i in Church of 


prehends all eccleſiaſtics, whoſe perſons no 


civil power, under penalty of excommuni- 


cation, can lay hands on (f). Farther, ac- 
cording to the principles of his politics, the 

church conſtitutes one large general ſtate, of 
which the temporal ſtates are but parts, and 
ſubject to his ſupremacy, which he ſtrength- 
ens in ſome European monarchies, making 
Un in great meaſure tributary to him (x. ) 


: + In theſe kingdoms it is not tolerated by 1 the moſt 
. thar can be ſaid is, that the law is not put in execution 
againſt thoſe who profeſs it. The Tranſl. : 
(7) C. 2. X. de foro comp. c. xxix. X. de Sent. excom. 
(9 Ludewig. Jur. Feudor. cap. XI. Quzk. 2. p. $72, ſeq. 
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Supports of 
che Romiſh 


church. 


denſes and other heretics; but has ſince 


PRESENT STATE EUROPE: 
And though his loſs in Europe by the Re- 


formation be not inconſiderable, yet have 

the Spaniards and Portugueſe by arms, and 
tteir miſſionaries by preaching, made ſuch 
extenſive conqueſts for him in the Eaſt and 


Weſt-Indies, as have amply compenſated 


for his European loſſes, his dominion being 


ee over the face of the Ow earth.” 


SE CT. VI. 


This ſpiritual s, ſtands on ach 
ſure foundations, and is ſo well ſtrength- 
ened, that nothing ſeems of ſufficient-power 
to overthrow it, Its main ' pillars are the 
Inquiſition, which, at firſt, was only a tem- 
porary tribunal (v), for ſuppreſſing the Wal- 


been made conſtant and perpetual i in Spain, 
Portugal, Rome, &c. for the puniſhment 
and extirpation of all who depart from the 


doctrines of the Roman church ()). The 


numberleſs order of monks ſcattered over 


the whole world, are likewiſe very inſtru- 


mental in ſupporting the Pope; but 
among them all, the Jeſuits, being by a parti- 


cular vow devoted to the ſee of Rome, have 
done kim the beſt ſervice. 'T his order, 


(x) Memoires Hiſtoriques pour en! a Hiſtoire des In- 
8 Livr. II. c. ii. 54. 


w_ Ibid. c. v. p. 106, 107. 
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however, after attaining, to very extraordi- 


nary power and opulence, has lately ſuf- 


fered a violent ſhock, being kappen in 


NO» apr and Tortugeh, 
'SE 7 XXXVII. 
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"The religious orders of eee wete sana 
in former times a powerful ſupport of the a, Fol 


papal dominions, being by their original 


created for 
the defence 


inſtitution, bound to defend and propagate of ion. 


the Chriſtian religion by the ſword. The 
principal of theſe were the Knights of St. 
John of Jeruſalem, the Templars, and the 
Teutonic kni ghts, who were inſtituted in Pa- 


leſtine, at the time of the Croiſades. The 


firſt, who were called Knights of Malta, from 
the iſland of Malta, which Charles V. gave 
them for their. reſidence, are poſſeſſed of 
very large eſtates in Spain, Portugal, France, 
and Germany; and their grand maſter is 


by the European potentates conſidered as an 
independent prince (2.) This order is the 


only one, which, continues acting up to its 


capital vow, being continually at war with 


the Turks and African pirates. It is long 


fince the prodigious wealth and licentiouſ- 
neſs of the Knights Templars brought their 


order to a period, attended with many 


1 2) Helyor's Hitory of the monaſt ec and military or- 
ers. 


6 i  thock- 


ſhocking | executions (a). 
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The Teutonic 
Knights, who at firſt were called Mariani 


and Cruciferi, had conquered Pruſſia, which 


they loſt in their wars with Poland, as they 
have by other accidents been deprived of 
many if their eſtates in Italy, Lorrain, and 


the United-Netherlands (b.) The head of 
this order i is ſtiled the Teutonic Grand Maſ- 


ter, and has a ſeat and vote at the German 


diets among the eccleſiaſtical princes. The 
Brothers of the Sword, or Sword-Bearers, 


who had made themſelves maſters of Livo- 


'nia and Courland, and eſtabliſhed Chriſtianity 


Proteſtant- 


there, have been involved in the loſs of thoſe 
countries (c). But the Spaniſh religious 
orders of St. Jago, Calatrava, Alcantara, 
Monteſa, and thoſe in Portugal of Chriſt 
and Avis, fubſiſt to this very day, 


SECT. XXXVIII. 


The ſtate of the Proteſtant religion i is not 
in equal proſperity with the Roman Catho- 
lic. Inſtead of being properly united, it is 
ſplit, and not without an acrimony equally 

(a) Nic. Gurtleri Hiſt. Templarior. $. 4, 26, 43, 126, Kc. 


Acta quzdam ad condemnationem ordiois Templariorum 


pertinentia in Leibnirii. Cod. J. G. Diplom. Mantiſſ. II. 


No. V. VI. VII. p. 76, Kc. 
(3) Greg. Rivi (Ge. Burch Lavterback) Monaſt. Hiſt. 
Occid. cap. Ixxvii. p. 117, cc. 
(c) Conr. Sam. churzfleiſch.” Diff. de Ordine Enſifero- 
rum, 5. 5.7 & ſeg. | A 


unbe- 


teſ 
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unbecoming and detrimental, into three 


principal branches; Lutheraniſm, Calyi- 


niſm, and the Church of England. 
Lutheraniſm prevails in Denmark, Nor- 


way, Sweden, Pruſſia, Livonia, Courland, 


=” 


and part of Germany and Tranfilvania. It 


is tolerated in England, the United-Nether- 


lands and Ruſſia, and in Poland and Hun- 


gary ; but in the two laſt countries, not 
without many oppreſſions. A gh 
Calviniſm is eſtabliſhed. in the United- 


Netherlands, in Scotland, part of Germany, 


Swiſſerland, and Tranſilvania. It is tole- 
rated in England, Denmark, Sweden, 


Ruſſia, Poland, and Hungary; but in the 
two laſt countries very much oppreſſed; and 


in France, where it has great numbers of 
ſecret votaries, it is under a downright perſe- 
cution. 


The Church of England, which is alſo 
called the High and Epiſcopal Church, is 
eſtabliſhed in England and Ireland, and to- 


lerated in Scotland. The Engliſh have 
likewiſe the free exerciſe of religion in many 
foreign parts, where ney. are ſettled on ac- 
count” of trade. | 


Since the Nee it has been a wn. 


ſtanding maxim in the papal policy, to 
weaken, and, if poſſible, ſuppreſs the Pro- 


the Roman 
Catholic or 
the Proteſ- 
tant party 


teſtants. Such procedures have frequently gx be 1 | 


given 


” 


' | 


* a i & + 


given 3 to commotions gif wars ft tha 


religion makes a conſiderable article in the 
political ſtate of Europe. For two, oppoſite 


parties having. ſprung from it, the queſtion 
is, Which of the two, Catholiciſm or Pro- 
teſtantiſm, is the ſtronger ? or rather, Whe⸗ 
ther the latter has ſtrength enough to de- 
fend itſelf againſt the former ? On compar- 
ing the power on both ſides, we find the 
emperor and the greater part of the Ger- 
man empire, the kings of France, Spain, 
Portugal, Poland, Hungary, Sardinia, Sicily, 


and the Pope, together with all Italy, and part 


of Swiſſerland, to be Catholics ; 2 100 the 
other hand, the Proteſtant ſide has the kings 
of Great Britain, Pruſha, Denmark, * 


den, the United-Netherlands, with a part 


of Germany and Swiſſerland. Thus with 
regard to number and extent of countries, 
the former are by much the ſtrongeſt. And 
another no ſmall advantage is, their having 


a general head, which keeps them united, 


and directs their conduct to the advantage 
of the religion they profels ; 3, Whereas 
among the latter there 1s little union, or at 
leaſt not that union which ſhould be, even 
on a political conſideration. Notwithſtand- 


ing theſe circurpſtances, a writer very intel- 


* #7 * # BF 


proteſtant ſtates, being very Saag, and 


many 
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| wan) of them like wiſe 6p ulent and Node 
ate a match for their alete (d.) This 
indeed ſeems to be confirmed by the laſt war, 
where the greateſt potentates of the two re- 
ligions were oppoſed to each other. Ruſſia 
gave the former a great overpoize; for, on 
its relinquiſhing that party, the ſcale im- 
mediately turned to the other ſide. 


SECT. XXXIX. 


It is a frequent queſtion, Whether the Wheter 
Proteſtant . or Roman Catholic religion be er vrace- 
moſt beneficial to a nation? On, conſidering je mon tor 
that the Romiſh religion exempts. the ec> % 
clefiaſtics from the juriſdiction of the ma- 
giſtracy, and makes them dependent on a 
foreign. power, the conſequence, of which 
is a ſtate within a, ſtate ; that it ſubjects the 
ſtate "itſelf to ſuch foreign power, and by 
excommunication and the depoſition. of ru- 
lers, which it has aflumed, confounds all 
proper diſtinction; ;.and farther, that it does 
violence to conſcience. and natural freedom; 
and by ſuch a ſyſtem, together with, the ce- 
libacy of the clergy and the monaſtic life, 
hinders the peopling of countries (e); and 
on the other hand, that the Proteſtant reli- 


c. ii. : 
By Ibid. 


4 


(d) See E Preſent dar of Europe, by! Dr. e 1 


gion 


Fe 
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ion teaches and practiſes the , contrary of 
ich abuſes ; all this, I fay, eme che 

queſtion decides itſelf. „ arte 1 
ih BR 1. M. oli 
Nate of the © Moſt countries of Europe, and particu- 
Sciences in 
Lasers. larly the northern, owe the introducement 


of Sciences to the Chriſtian religion. They 
are at preſent ſpread throughout all our 
part of the world where Chriſtianity pre- 


© vails ; but their proſperity is not in all 


countries alike. For among the higher 


Sciences, as they are termed, ſcholaftic phi- 
loſophy and divinity are ſtill predominant in 


the Roman Catholic countries, through the 
reſtraint laid on freedom of thinking and 
writing; whereas both theſe ſtudies arc 


almoſt exploded every where among the 


proteſtants. 

Civilians in moſt 8 countries aſc 
formerly to make the explanation of the Ro- 
man and papal: laws their chief bufineſs; 
but of late they have applied themſelves to 
the national laws and the nobler parts of 
juriſprudence, the law of nature and of na- 
tions, and the public and municipal ſyſtem 
of Laws * | 


* ' Vatte's Law of Nations, B. 1 ch. xii. 4. 143, 157. 
Phyle 


Phyſic was firſt brought into-Spain by the 
Arabs, who blended aſtrology with it &; and 
from Spain it was farther propagated over 
Europe. It is at preſent greatly improved, 
which is owing to the many modern diſco- 
veries made in natural philoſophy, botany, 
nn. and anatomy...» 


©3244 
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On the hi of the weſtern Roman Of polits 
Iterature in 


empire by the irruption of foreign nations, steel. 


omg literature and the fine arts became 

totally loſt amidſt the ignorance and barba- 
rifm, with which Italy and the other Roman 
provinces were overwhelmed. The ſubſe- 
quent times afford nothing but very rude 
produCtions of hiſtory and poetry. This vi- 
tiated and ignorant period invented a.new 
kind of — in the ſcheme and 
ground-work not unlike Epic poems, full 
of love-adventures and feats of arms; and 
heightened, by way of embelliſhmertt, with 
the moſt incredible and abſurd eircum- 


ſtances. Theſe e were Vlad Ro- Origin of of 


\ 


- * The anticvt- Arabian and Jewiſh COP A uſed, in dan - 

gerous caſes, to call in the ſtars to the kelp of their art; of 

which the Spanjſh hiſtories give a very remarkable inſtance 

of king John II. of Arragon, in the operation which he un- 

N for b cn. Mariang's — of Spain, Lib. 
C. xii. 


mances; 


—̃ ́ õ—— SO — ſ CN hl 7 q — — 
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mances *; and for a long time prevailed, to 
the great injury of taſte in Epic poetry; 
of which Arioſto, in his Orlando Furioſo, 
together with many other Italians, are fa- 
mous inſtances. It is, however, the honout 
of Italy to have firſt reſtored Literature 
according to the models of the Greeks and 
Romans. 80 good an example was gradu- 
ally followed by the other European nati- 
ons; ſo that, at preſent, they all afford men 


| of parts, and EA productions in 


every country. 1 x ike 
The Italians 3 formed the gene- 


ral taſte in Muſic ; moſt countries in Earope 


Univerſities, - 


125 e their Hyſtem. __ 5 5 155 


ern 
1 1 


1 


* 3 XIII. 


4 


On W. reſtoration of rag May 
univerſities + and inferior ſchools * were 
erected in all European countries: the 
1 on of the Werder amounts“ to an 


18 5 M19 1 


9 1 which, fiſt, were FR vary 1 cel 
brated Huet in his Traits de POrigine des Romans, p. 149, 
141. has ſhewn to derive their original from Provence; and 


not compoſed in Latin as works of erudition, but in the com- 


mon Provengal tongue. This was a compound of ſeveral 
languages, in which, however, the Latin predominated, and 
was called Romance, as the common Spaniſh is at preſent: 
and thus Romance comes to be the general. appellation for 


ſuch poems and books which the/Spaniards- call Romances, | 


the Italians Romanzi, and the French — den Hoet, 
P. 134, 135• 
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hundred and thirty ( 7 Germany, France, - 
Spain, and Italy, have the moſt.” They dif- | 
fer greatly in their conſtitution, Eſpecially 
the Proteſtant and Roman Catholic: the 
former enjoying a much greater liberty of 
ſpeaking and writing, carried ſcience to a 


higher degree of Ad eee thou 5 8 
ne 5 


8 E 0 F. XLII. 


10 every part of Europe, except Poland, Ace 2 
there are, beſides univerſities, academies, te = i 
and ſcientifical ſocieties, which have en- 1 
riched mathematics, natural philoſophy, 
phyſic, . and other ſciences, with many new 
diſcoveries, and thus greatly enlarged the 
boundaries of the learned world ; as the Me- - = 
moirs publiſhed by them gloriouſly prove. . 
Some, as the Academy of Sciences at Paris, rH 
and others in France; thoſe of Peterſburg 
and Berlin, together with the Royal Society 
at Gottingen; annually propoſe certain queſ- 
tions to all the learned in Europe ; and the 
beſt anſwer, is honoured-with-a prize, which 
is uſually : a gold medal of no mall nes | 


o)- Many © curious ve * to Univerſities are 
to be. found in Pfeffingeri Corp wing to Tom. IV. Lib. 
iv. Tit. x. p. 709, 715. with a "a lil col the n, acade- 
— 1-705; POT UE 


i... SECT. . 
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$ECT. 1 


Palnbbg, ſculpture, and cd e, 


which the Greeks and Romans carried 


to great perfection, ſunk with the Weſt⸗ 
ern empire; and the middle ages are mo- 

numents of the vicious taſte which then 
prevailed i in thoſe arts. The Italians again 


led the way to a happy imitation of the 
antients, and the revival of all the exqui- 


ſiteneſs of their performances; and long have 
they maintained their ſuperiority in thoſe arts, 
which, to this day, are more in vogue 
among them than in other countries. Italy 


and France have produced the beſt maſters 
in ſculpture; Italy, France, and England, 


have had their eminent geniuſes in archi- 
tecture; and many Germans, Dutch, and 
Fleminps, have made a mn Spry the 


celebrated painters. 

The laſt mentioned art is divided into 
three ſohools, or into a threefold taſte and 
ſtile in painting ; namely, the Italian, Fle- 


miſh (g), and French. The antients uſed 
only water- colours, till John Von Brugge, 


or, as he is called by others, John Von Eyck, 
found out the art of Painting in oil, 2) to 


(2 ) Memolres de . Jun 1562, 5. 228. 


05 Ibid. p. 236, | 
2 3 I .| which; 
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which, however, the Engliſh lay claim (3) 
Among the -fine arts may likewiſe be 
reckoned engraving, "which is almoſt of the - 
fame date as printing, tho' cutting yaney V 
in wood was practiſed long before (#). | 
For the improvement of painting, ſculp- 
ture, and architecture, particular academies 
have been erected in my: * Ge and 
lately i in Spain. mer 


S nie r. . 


The general advancement of the ſol Printing 
ences, is, among other circumſtances, to — 
be attributed to Printing, and its oonſequencgce 
bookſelling. This is a very great conve- 
niency to the learned, affording them an 
eaſy method * ai their works and 
to advantage. 

Printing and bookſelling ine likewife Libraries, 
phokninal the founding of large public li- 
braries, -which, in reality, are'the treaſures 
of the Republic of Letters, where the ac- 
ceſs to them is open. The Vatican li- 
brary at Rome, that of the French king at 
Paris, and ae of the emperor at Vienna, | 


izt - 


(i Auen of Paintin in England, colleQed by Georg 
Rh and publiſhed by Ab her Horace Walpole, Vol. I. e. 
(#) Diſſertation fur POrigine et les Progrés de PArt 
Fat en Bois, par Mr. Fournier le Jeune, à Patis, > 
IRENE des Scavans, May 1748. p. 201, Kei , 
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are accounted the largeſt and moſt valuable 
in Europe (J). 

The literary monthly journals make 


known what books are publiſhed, together 
with their contents; and thus muſt be 


| claſſed, among the beneficial inventions, 


which contribute both to the improvement 
of knowledge, and the conveniency of the 


learned *. 


s EC T. XVI. 
Though all ſtates in Europe have their 


anon la. own laws, yet ſince the thirteenth century, 


the Roman law has been introduced into ma- 
ny ; and in caſes where the laws of the land 


are not deciſive, it is the ſtandard of juſtice 


in Italy, France, Spain, Portugal, Ger- 
many, and the Low Countries (n.) Next to 
the Roman law, the papal has likewiſe, 
as celebrated for equity, been adopted al- 
moſt over all Europe, and particularly in 
judicial proceedings. In ſpiritual and ec- 
cleſiaſtical cauſes it obtains even in many Pro- 
teſtant countries (n. ) Theſe foreign laws, 


0 Keyſler s Travels, Lotte LXXXI. Our author ſeems 
to have forgot the Bodleian at Oxford. T. 

* The inventor of theſe periodical pieces was Dennis 
Sallo, who began with the Journal des Sgavans, 1664. Sec 
Raynal. Anecdotes Literaires, Art. Sallo. 

(*) Arthur Duck de Uſu et Authoritate Joris Civilis Ro- 
manor, in Dominiis principum Chriſtianor. Lib, II. c. 9—12. 

(») Id. Lib. I. c. 7. 
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however, are productive of great inconveni- 


eneies, both on account of the language in 
which they are written, and the labour and 


time in learning them, not to mention their 


lengthening of ſuits ; fo that it is much to be 
wiſhed they were totally laid afide, and the 
common laws amended, as Frederic II. king 
of Pruſſia has done, to the 4K happineſs of 
his dominions. 
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Several cuſtoms gradually aroſe among Law of na- 


the Chriſtian nations in Europe, which 


rule of their behaviour in war and peace ; 
and in conſequence of which, more mode- 


ration and humanity was obſerved in the 


former, and in the latter more civility and 
decorum, than among the people of the other 
parts of the world. Theſe uſages collec- 


| tively are called the European law of na- 


tions, a happy conſequence of the propaga- 
tion of the Chriſtian religion and the ſci- 
ences. The reality of this law of nations 
is unqueſtionable, but this noble part of 
Juriſprudence has hitherto had but little 
culture beſtowed on . 

The neweſt and moſt uſeful works on this fybjeR are 
Counſellor Moſer's Maxims of the Law of Nations in Time 


of Peace; Maxims of the European Law of Nations in War; 
and Mr, Ackeawall's Prime Lineæ Juris Gentium Practici. 


KN Europe, 


tions in Fu- 
rope. 
by tacit conſent, were admitted as the 
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- Europe, ſince the beginning of the ſix- 
has been harraſſed with 


long and expenſive wars; ſo that this pe- 
= affords but few years of L 
ce . This has 2 ſtanding ar 
— 4 Thoſe of Lewis XIV. far * 
all that had been ſeen before; and this laid 


che other ſtates under a neceſſity of aug- 
menting theirs: hence the military eſtabliſh- 
ment of Europe is now increaſed to the 
enormous number of 4 million and a half, 
7 and this excluſive of the ſea-forces. 20 


"4. From & the year 1600..to I 6, Eardy bas been the 
FRY of forty confiderable wars ; 2 Nr the ſame 


ſpace of time only three _w happened-in Afia. Voltaire's 
iſtory of the War of 17 


f According to M. Nt s Introduction, &c. the Eu- 
ropenn regular forces in time g 2 — 

The Ottoman Port : 300,000 
Ruſſia — — 250.000 
The Hoſe of Auſtria | — 200, ooo 
rance — — | 160,000 
ting of Pruſſia — 146,000 

2 other States of Germany — 130, 00 
. | — __— | 70,000. 

— — 59,000 

— | \ — 438, ooo 
United Netherlands — 40, ooo 
Great Britain — 30, o 
2 King of the 13 diele — 30, ooo 
enice — 28,000 
Poland — — 24,000 
King of Sardinia  — | VA 15,000 
The other Italian Stats — © 15,000 
Forge! mos 24990, 


"Tok TD 1,559,000 


— proſe wes 
rope are ſoldierz. 


The 
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The many wars, and formidable arinies, . 
have,” however, produced. great. improve- 
ments in the art of war and military func-- 
tions. Theſe muſt principally be aſcribed to 
French invention, as clearly appears from 
the many French words in gunnery and mi- 
litary architecture: even the very titles of 
the military officers, from the waa he 
loweſt; are French. | 
Tho ſtrength of a gemerbmnentaliiefy e 
ing itſelf in war, the proportion of European 
ſtates relatively to their actual force, is to 
be judged of by its military figure. Baron 
Bielfeld divides them into four claſſes. The 
firſt are, thoſe which with a large land and na- 
val force, have alſo a ſufficiency of money; 
and theſe can maintain a war on their own 
bottom, without any foreign aſliſtance or alli- 
ance. Theſe, which he terms ſtates of the 
firſt magnitude, are only France and Great 
Britain. To the ſecond claſs belong thoſe 
ſtates which in themſelves are ſtrong, but 
without all the beforementioned advantages; 
and in their wars, eſpecially if unfortunate 
and of any length, ſtand in need of alliances 
and pecuniary ſuccours : ſuch are the houſe 
of Auſtria, Ruſſia, Pruſſia, and Sp ain. The 
third claſs is compoſed of ſtates "which are 
not able to engage in a war, but as parties 


in a very Powerful alliance, and for a 
E. 'K4 | ſub- 
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ſubfidy furniſh auxiliaries, whom they can- 


not maintain in time of peace; in fine, 
whole: territories are too ſmall, and deficient 


in revenues or inhabitants. Among theſe 


he claſſes Portugal, Sardinia, Sweden, Den- 


Maritime 
powers in 


Europe, 


mark , Sicily and the United | Provinces, 
In theſe three. claſſes are comprehended the 


great European powers. In the fourth, he 


places all the other ſtates in Europe which, 
of themſelves, are utterly incapable of un- 
dertaking any thing, or have no immedi. 


. ate-ſhare in the great tranſactions; and Mole 


— 


* els the Fear en (0) * 8 5 
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Nt European Rates n on the 
ſea, this ſituation, and the trade and na- 


vigation ariſing from it, have made them 
maritime powers: theſe are Portugal, Spain, 
France, Great Britain, the United Nether: 
lands, Denmark, Sweden, Ruſſia, the Port, 


Venice, Genoa, and the Knights of Malta ; 5 
but the precedency ſo far belongs to 
Great Britain, that its preſent navy is reſ- 
pected: by all- Europe. In the laſt century, 
that of the Dutch came pretty, near it ; and 


"© Denmark, however, I ſhould be for ranking i in the ſe- 


| ow claſs, on account of its great trade and marine, 


(e) Inſtitutions ig pr M. le Baron de de Bielfeld, 
Ten II. ch. iv. F. 14. | 


never 
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never were larger fleets ſeen than in the 
wars between thoſe two powerful rivals. 
On this account it is, that they are, by 
way of preference, termed the Maritime 
Powers; but the latter is at preſent ſo ſmall, 
as ſcarce to be compared with the former. 
The Dutch ſhipping employed in trade is 
very conſiderable; and falls very little, if 


any thing, ſhort of that of Great Britain. 


Theſe two ſtates have more merchant=ſhips 
at ſea, than all the reſt of Europe put to- 
outer #3 n 10/4034 08 we r Price 
In the beginning of this century, Europe 
ſaw a new maritime power ariſe in Ruſſia. 
Beſides, in moſt ſtates of our part of the 
world, both commerce and the marine are 


6 . 
„ * 


. 1 
e 


r nne ECOL F 
* See Campbel}'s Preſent State of Europe, chap. ii. p. 20, 
21, where the author compares the mercantile ſhipping of the 
European nations,. as it ſtood at the breaking out of the war 
for the Auſtrian ſucceſſion. On dividing it, ſays he, into 
twenty parts, CLEOTES TIES HU, EY 64 £37 


Great Britain has S8 +»; $444-2-111-1G 
The United Provinces —̃ —— 6 
The ſubjects of the Northern Crowns  — 1 
The trading towns in Germany and 84 
Auſtrian- Netherlands — 816 « 
France — — — 2 
Spain and Portugal — — 1 
Italy, and the reſt of Europe — — 1 


23 

is ba git 
But ſince that time, many have been the alterations in the 
European commerce and marine; and Great Britain's ſhare- 
mult at preſent be rather greater, ſuch large countries in 
North America having been ceded to it by France and Spain 
at the peace of Paris, in 1763. TED, | 


greatly 
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greatly increaſed}; a circumſtance by which 
ſhip- building has received conſiderable im- 
provements, though the palm in this art is 
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— of 
the Europe 


unte. ſion a vaſt circulation of it. 


and general wars ſo frequent in Europe, as 
likewiſe the uſes of commerce, muſt occa- 
Great would 
be the conveniency to all nations, could one 


general ſtandard be agreed on for the Euro- 


pean coins: but, like the proportion between 


gold and ſilver , this differs conſiderably in 
all countries, which cauſes: 


inconveni- 
encies in trade, and particularly in exchange 
of money. The moſt moneyed country in 


dur part of the world is Holland, which 
accordingly, in the buſineſs of exchange, 


gives laws to other nations (9). 


(3) Inſtitutions Politiques, par M. le Baron de Bielfeld. 
Tom. I. ch. xv. 5. 20 | 


* The proportion be gold and fler is, 


In Spain, about —— | 1—16, 
Germany and Swiſſerland — I; 
The king of Sardinia's dominions — I—14 4 
Holland — I—14 I 
England — — 1—14 2 
France — — 


| 114 
0% Spirit of Laws, Bock XXII. ch. x. 
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The European 
equally rich, and the difference in their 
extent and inward conſtitution being like- 


' great diſparity in their revenues. Thoſe 
of France exceed the reſt; and there being 


or demeſnes, their revenues muſt ariſe from 
taxes and impoſts on the ſubject. Theſe 


s B T. II. 2 


The large armies continually kept « on foot 
in Europe, are a very chargeable article, and 
run away with the greater part of the pub- 


having no ſtock of money in hand, are un- 


der a neceſſity in time of war, not only to 
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countries being not u Revenues 


of the EG- 
ropean nas 


tions very | 
different. 


wiſe conſiderable, there muſt of courſe be 
few Rates in Europe with large crown-lands, 


aue * in Nane _— ond Pn a 


Debts of 


ſome Eyro- 


pean ſtates. - 


lic revenue; ſo that moſt European | ſtates, | 


| i impoſe new taxes, or raiſe the former, but 


likewiſe. to take up large ſums on loans. 


And hence it is that many of the moſt 


reſ pectable powers, as France, Great 


Britain, Spain, Sweden, and the United 


Netherlands, are encumbered with enor- 
mous debts. 


P. re _ 3 SECT. 


— Next to the confideration of the military 
222 Nate; comes that of trade, and eſpecially 


European 
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5 commerce. the maritime trade, carried on by the pre- 


ſent European powers, which has under- 
gone great changes. The overthrow of the 
weſtern Roman empire drew likewiſe after it 
the total ruin of the commerce carried on in 


the Mediterranean and the Archipelago, be- 


tween the Roman provinces. Venice and 
Genoa; in the beginning but ſmall republicks, 
in ſome meaſure reſtored it, and conducted a 
trade, which extended itſelf through the 


_ Archipelago into the Black-Sea, and even 
-.. farther. But this likewiſe was ſoon brought 
to an end, by the irruptions of the Tartars 
and Turks. After this misfortune, the chief 


Pn 


Ros fetched Ta ſilks, fy other Faſt 
India goods, which they diſtributed over 
Europe with very confiderable profit. 

In the twelfth century, ſome , towns in 


the north of Germany entered into a 


commercial partnerſhip,” and' alliance for 
their mutual defence, Which was called the 


 Hanfa; and the allied towns were diſtin- 


guiſhed by the denomination of Hans- 
Towns. They not FR traded i in n the Bal- 


' PRESENT STATE or EUROPE. 
tic, but likewiſe to the Low-Countries, 
England, France, and Spain; and ſuch was 


the ſtrength of their confederacy, that for 


ſome time it was accounted one of the great 
northern maritime powers. 


Thus the Venetians and the Hans- Towns 


were in poſſeſſion of the beſt part of the 
trade of Europe, and continued in it till the 
end of the fifteenth century, when a great 
change happened to the prejudice of both. 

For about this time it was that the Spaniards 
diſcovered the New World, and brought 
from thence many commodities till then 
quite unknown in Europe, beſides prodigious 


quantities of gold and filver ; and the Por- 


tugueſe alſo failing to the Eaſt-Indies, be- 
came maſters of the ſpice-trade, and thus 


totally diverted that branch of the Vene- 
tian commerce. The Low- Countries, fa- 
mous for woollen and linen manufactures, 


be ; 
» - 4 


likewiſe embarked in a trade with Spain and 


Portugal; which was afterwards carried on 
with ſtill greater ſucceſs, when they came 


under the Spaniſh government. The com- 
modities which they purchaſed in thoſe 


countries, they carried up the Baltic, and 


this gave the firſt blow to the Aſiatic trade: 
and not long after, the alliance itſelf fell to 


pieces, 


L * 
8 
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The Portugueſe, who were become the 
moſt opulent nation in Europe by their 
Eaſt- India commerce, were diſpoſſeſſed of 


it during their union with Spain. The Dutch, 


in the long war with that crown, making 
themſelves maſters of the beſt ef 
ſettlements in the Eaſt-Indies, thereby got 


the chief part of the ſpice-trade into their 


hands, and Kill continue in paſſeſſion of it. 
The Engliſh, who hitherto had but little 
concerned themſelves about foreign com- 


merce, took it in hand in the reign of queen 


Elizabeth ;andunderLewis XIV. the French, 


from emulation, imitated their example; 


to which the celebrated Colbert animated 
. the moſt prudent regulations. 
In the preſent bentury, the northern 
Ates have at length engaged in naval com- 
merce with great induſtry, and the German 
trading cities have cunſiderably enlarge 
it. The Engliſn and Dutch mercantile 
Chipping continue os SER . ea the 
reſt of /Europe. 
Ihe trade Wen apaitueſtner Wein 
much more beneficial and profitable than 
any other, great numbers at preſent begin 
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The e nations carry on a confi. Home- 
derable trade with one another; and for its — 2 
conſolidation and i improvement, ſeveral have 
entered into commercial treaties, by which 
one ſtate agrees to allow certain advantages 
to the ſubjects of another, particularly in 
tolls and duties. It is likewiſe ſtipulated in 
theſe treaties, in what manner the maritime 
trade ſhall be carried on in time of war, 
with the enemies of one or the other party; 
and what goods ſhall be permitted or pro- 
hibited. It appears, that with regard to 
permitted goods, the property of the goods 
was conſidered in the former treaties of 
commerce; but in the latter, the property 
of the ſhip is the point; ſo that according YN 
to the former, the goods of a friend in an 
enemy's ſhip were free, and the goods f 
an enemy in a friend's ſhip were forfeited ; 
whereas by the latter a friend's ſhip ſaves 
the goods of an enemy, and the ſhip of an 
enemy ſubjects a friend's goods to. confiſ- 
cation. 

The Europeans Hkewile carry on A "wif. T's ths 
trade to the other three parts of the world, abe ew 


1 


Aſia, Africa, and A From Aſia ＋ world, 


+ The Aſiatic trade includes, t. «part of th Levant trade; 
2. The Eaſt-India trade; and 3. trade to China. By 


EEE 8 they 


1 


[ 
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Coffee. 


- 


they fetch ſpices and drugs, likewiſe gold 


and gems, raw filk and cotton, camels hair 
and mohair; together with ſeveral manu- 
factures, as filk and woollen ſtuffs, china, 
and all kinds of lacquered ware. 


The African commodities are oil, cotton, 
ivory, gold in ingots and gold duſt, gums, 
ſkins, copper, leather, almonds, negroes, 
wine, wheat, wool, ſugar. 

America furniſhes timber, cotton, cacao, 


coffee,” cochineal, gems, iron, logwood, 


fiſh, gold, hides, indigo, ginger, copper, 
firs,” pearls, pimento, or brazil-pepper, 


quinquina, rice, ſarſaparilla, filver, tobacco, 


vanillas, Vigogna wool, wax, ſugar (7). 
The American trade is confined” to thoſe 
European nations who have colonies in that 


the Levant, the Italians mean all the countries lying eaſt of 
them from Dalmatia to the river Euphrates in Aſia, and to 
the river Nile in Africa, including likewiſe the iſlands in 
thoſe quarters. The French likewiſe comprehend in it Italy, 
and all the northern coaſt of Africa; and the Engliſh and 
Dutch give this appellation, in the moſt extenſive ſenſe, to 
all the cs untries lying in the Mediterranean. Buſching's In- 


troduction, $. 96, The Levant trade is ſubject to many in- 
' conveniencies from the African corſairs; ſo that moſt nations 


have entered into a treaty with them, and even paid them a 
kind of tribute under the diſgraceful name of preſents. The 


8 and Portugueſe, by reaſon of their ſituation, might 


ctually reap great advantages from ſach an agreement; 


but their extreme delicacy in point of honour and religion, 


will not liſten to ſuch an accommodation, . Eaſt-India com- 
prehends all that vaſt part of Afia reaching from Perſia eaſt- 
ward to China, and northward to Great Tartary; likewiſe 
al the iſlands in the Indian-Sea lying within that ſpace. 
) Buſching's Introduction, 5. 94, 95, 97 
| ; part, 


+ 


— 
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pitt, importing thither and to Africa theit : 
manufactures and fabricks. But little is 
done this way in the Eaſt-Indies and China, 

at trade requiring ready money; and parti- | 
cularly the Chineſe will be, paid for their _ 
pan in filver, of which they hw * 
Men themſelves fond wo) 


The Eaſt-India ad China de is, . 


„of the Eaſt- 
that account, very detrimental to Europe in India me 


general, by the annual loſs of ſome millions 8 


of gold 51 ſilver“. The amazing quan- 
tity of fitter which Ametica ſends over 
for European goods, is chiefly conſumed in 
this trade; and thus what we receive from 
the Weſt-Indies, is for the moſt part ſwal- | 
lowed up by the Eaſt-Indies-and-Chine. 
The wh gain of this trade + continues en- 
larging it to a moſt en N and 


bs!) Maſti Hit. la. Lib. vi. . 24 

ln the year 1753 and 1754, t dd Kad. Lloeis Com- 
pany exported 5, 3185 80 ounces of filver, and 53145 ounces 
of gold. London Evening Poſt, 1756. Ne. 4396. The Da- 
niſh Eaſt-India Company from the year 1731 to 1745, ſent. 
over thirty-ſeven tons of gold in ready money, and only 
three tons of gold in goods, which annually make a differ- 
.ence of above 260,0c0' Daniſh dollars. If to theſe we add 
the ready money uſed by the Dutch, French, Portugueſe, 
Swedes, and the Embden Company, it may be computed 
that at leaſt ſeven of eight millions go yearly out of Europe | 
to the Eaſt-Indies and Chiba. 

+ The Daniſh Eſt-India Company has, in return for the 
abovementioned thirty-ſeven tons of gold in n caſh, and three 


Vor. I. en as 


We 
iin all appearance, things will continue go- 
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ing on at the like rate till Europe, becomes 
totally exhauſted and impoveriſhed, which 
a celebrated late writer. confidently pre- 
dicts (). Others again, ſee nothing ſo very 


pernicious in this trade, or the exportation 1 


of part of our nobler metals which it oc- 


caſions; otherwiſe they would increaſe 
too much, and conſequently loſe of their 


value. They are, however, and very juſtly, 


for limiting the Eaſt-India and Chineſe 


trade to tea, coffee, ſpices, and drugs, with a 
total excluſion of porcelane, ſilk, and cotton- 
ſtuffs, and other India manu 
The Eaſt-India and Chineſe trade requir- 
ing very large ſums, is carried on by com- 


panies erected for that purpoſe in ſeveral 


countries; as Portugal, France, England, 


Holland, Denmark, Sweden, and in Eaſt- 
Frieſland, at Emden. Among them all, 


that of Holland is the moſt conſiderable 


and wealthy, and x next to that the Engliſh 


Company. 


in en brought back Eaſt-India 2 China goods 
to the amount of ſeventy- four tons of gold; fixty of which 
were ſold to foreigners, and thirteen conſumed. at home. - 
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(1) Mr. de Real dans la Science du Gouvernement, Prem. 


Partie, Tom. I. p. 


(2) Mr. de Bielfeld ba. Polit. Tom. Vall: ch. . 9. 20. 
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8 E 0 T. | NY 
dnn Alberoni, if 3 on attributed cue 


to him be really his, and not a work of the fer r 
editor's, the famous Maubert, has drawn at a 
up a project for procuring the whole Eaſt — 
and Weſt-India trade, and conſequently the — 4 
ö dominion of the ſea, to the houſe of Bour-= _ ' » 
bon (y)). On the other hand, ſome French 
writers charge the Engliſh with affecting 
ſuch — 2 and an univerſal e 
trade (2). 8 
/ EY 8 E C T II. 
Among the European :aventione: for! the Banks of 
improvement of commerce, muſt be -reckon- © 
ed the money-trade, which is carried on by 
bills of exchange and public banks; as at 
Venice, Amſterdam, Nuremberg, Ham- 
burg, London, Genoa, Stockholm, Co- 
penhagen, and Dantzick. The four for- 
mer are banks of exchange; the conſtitution 
of the others is ſomething different, being 
likewiſe loan banks. 1 
For the increaſe of. neva trade, wine - 
countries have ſet up F. re · ports, chat \.. = 


* 
—— ma on w— — 


E. * 
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1 L Eqpion ou le faux e de en | 
(3) Voyez Le Teſtament Politique du. Cardinal jates % | | 
i, ch. vi. p. 96. et ſuiv. 1 
(z) Mr. de Real Science du Gouvernement, Six. Partie, p. 
448, 449. Deſormeaux dans VAbrege Chronol. 09 T Hist. 
CEſpagne, Tom. V. p. 348, 531 , 
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ſuch where nothing, or a very ſmall matter 
is demanded. of ſhips and goods coming 
. . .thither ;. and all nations indiſcriminately are 
© allowed to trade. Such free-ports are Leg- 
horn, | Trieſte, Ancona, and Emden. 


| SECT. ng 
Advintazs Trade has given riſe to a great intercourſe 

of N . 3 
between all European nations; and this is 
| carried on by . journies and  epiſtolary 
= correſpondence, for both which nothing 
Could be better contrived than poſts, Theſe 
= | ſeem to have firſt obtained in France®, and 
the manifeſt benefits of ſuch a regulation 
ſoon brought them into uſe all over Europe. 
Originef Accounts of what is doing in foreign 
ps. Countries being eaſily had by means of poſts, 
Si this gave riſe to weekly News-papers, which 
are likewiſe a French invention +. 

| e 
P-metic The preſent politics and adminiſtration 
Hate inter- ; ' . | 
eſt of che of the European monarchies and govern- 


European 
| powers, 


22 2888 2 gn gn 


2 


» Horſe-poſts were firſt inſtituted by an edict of Lewis Xl. 
in 1464. Memoires de Comines, Liv. V. c. 10. Henault 
dans PAbrege Chronol. de Hiſt. de France, Tom. I. p. 385. 
It was an impatience to know' what was doing in the king- 
dom, which put him, on this expedient. 

+ The inventor was Theophraſtus Renaudot, a phy ſician 
F Paris, who, on laying his ſcheme before cardinal Richlieu 
iN 1631, had a patent given him. Anecdotes Literaires, 
Vol. II. p. 275. In Portugal the firſt news-papers were 
2 in 1745, under the auſpices of Maſgarethas, an eccle- 

ſic, Imperiale Magazine, Feb. 171606. 
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populous, powerful, land reſpectable. At 


ant all allow that ſo important an end is 


chiefly attained by a large trade, manu- 


factures, arts, and ſciences; accordingly 


our princes and ſtateſmen have nothing 
more at heart than the advancement of thoſe 


objects. 


pean powers. 3 e 10 


And herein conſiſts the main part 
of the domeſtic CAT PO of the HAST 


eient. Formerly” a true knowledge was 
muptig-of the means for making a ſtate 


Their 8 and 9 n e 


other has of late been no leſs altered. Al. 


ſtate formerly little concerned itſelf about 
what paſſed in another, and with the more 


remote had no manner of connection or cor- 


reſpondence. If ever an ambaſſador: hap- 


pened to be ſent, it was only on ſome par- 


ticular' buſineſs, and on bringing it to an 


iſſue, he returned home; but the power of 


the houſe of Auſtria and Spain, in the ſix- 
teenth century, awakened” the attention of 


all Europe. Franeis I. united himſelf againſt 
Charles V. with very diſtant powers, as 


Turkey, Denmark, and Sweden; and this 
alliance was the more taken notice of, as being 

the firſt between France and the north 
ern-crowns. It was then likewiſe, that Balance of 
it became a general maxim in European po- 


L 3 f Utics, 


ments; 1s very differen Koh- the more an- 
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tics, that an over-grown power was 


T 
dangerous to the liberty and indepen- 0 
2 dency of other ſtates ; and that its attempts 


% aw s 


to oppreſs others, and thereby aggrandize 
itſelf Kill more, ought to be oppoſed with 
united forces. This is what conſtitutes 

the balance of power, ſo much talked of. 

Ceoſe- The preſervation of it againſt the preponde- 

9 rating power of Spain, and ſince of France, 
having occaſioned ſo many alliances and 
wars, which produced many and long - 
winded negotiations betwixt the other pow- 
ers of Europe, it became a cuſtom, which 
"has been continued ever fince, to keep en- 
voys in ordinary at foreign courts; by whoſe 
means one couft gets ſpeedy: intelligence 
af What paſſes in another, and frequently 
comes at its molt intereſting ſecrets. Such 
is the riſe of that perpetual intercourſe and 
connection between the European ſtates; ſo 
that all are linked together, and any ſlight 
motion at one end of cqur part ef the 
world, immediately ſpreads to the ather : 
if the movement be ſuch as may cauſe a 


conſiderable alteration in the general ſtate 
of Europe, not only the neighbouring 
powers, but likewiſe thoſe at a diſtance, 
take part in it, and by negociations, or 
openly aſſiſting one or the other fide, en - 
deavour to bring about an accommodation. 
29171 This 
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This is well known to be an effect, 43 
which the balance A in fanlet” pro- 4 
n n | 
This tate, KOs; bes ſuffered fone Alterations 
important changes. Whilſt Spain Was the lack. 
greateſt power in our part of the world, 
France could always depend on allies againſt 
that crown; but after France had acquired 
that envied fuperiority, all potentates united 
in ſupport of Spain againſt the French; and 
even they who had juſtly been its moſt vio- 
ent enemies, the Dutch, became its moſt 
flrenuous defenders. At length thoſe two 
kingdoms, which, for almoſt two hundred 
years, had generally been in arms againft 
each other, became united by the acceſſion 
of a prince of the houſe of Bourbon to the 
throne of Spain. Great Britain, which, 
ſince the Revolution, interfered more than 
uſual in the preſervation of the balance, to 
this united power oppoſed the ho 24 of 
Auſtria, in conjunction with the United 
Netherlands; and on the demiſe of Charles 
VI. ſaved it from the total ruin which 
otherwiſe ſeemed unavoidable. But the 
year 1756 produced a ſtrange - alteration! in 
the balance and ſyſtem of Europe; + 
houſe of Auſtria and France entering into 
| 2 cloſe alliance. This alliance, in which are 
4 | * | L 1 alſo 
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alſo included the other branches of the 


houſe of Bourbon in Spain and Italy, at pre- 
ſent conſlitutes one of the two principal par- 


ties in Europe; the other being Great Bri- 


tain and ĩts allies. Whether, in this ſituation 
of affairs, the balance of "ORR can be pee: 


ſerved, time will ſhew, - ' 


Particular 


balance in 


the North, 
Germany, 


and Italy. 


Beſides this general, there are „ likewiſe 
three particular balances in Europe; the 
preſervation of which. is of great moment; 
as, ſhould it be weakened or deſtroyed, the 


bad effects will be ſenſibly felt by the 


Conventi- 


ons between 


Eutopean many alliances and wars of the European 
poppen. 


whole. The firſt is in the North, where 


the Ruſſian power is certainly formidable. 
The ſecond i in is Germany, N conſiſts in 
the two potent houſes of Auſtria and Bran- 
denburgh remaining in their preſent condi- 
tion. The third is in Italy, where the king 
of Sardinia uſed to hold the ſcale between 
the houſes, of Auſtria and Bourbon (t); but 


by the union of thoſe two powers, both his 


ſituation. and the balance of N 57 bare * 
eee aſpect. 


8 E C ; LIX. 


From the continual negociatidns, and the 


458 Campbell: Preſent State of Europe, chap. ii. p · 
| e ſtates, 
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and conventions between them, containing 
the reciprocal rights and obligations. Theſe 


conventions, and the hiſtory of. the preſent 


and the two laſt centuries, are eſſentially 
neceſſary to thoſe, whoſe ſtation requires a 
ſolid knowledge of the preſent ſtate of Eu- 


rope. + 


[ 


THE 


„ have proceded a multitude of treaties 


* 
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. in ky 5 win Aich mitt, Was Names 


called. Iberia, "and fince that Hiſpauia, 
which Annius of Viterbo derives from Hiſ- 


panus, a king, and grandſon to Hercules 
(a). But others affirm, that the Phœnici- 


to them, the appellation * of Sphanija, = 
Page 49) 55 from mhenee has been formed 


3141 RE 


ad. Anbii Liber de primis temp vibus et XXIV. Regibus 
aniæ, cap. xiii. in Beroſi Antiquitatibus ab eo editis, p. 
299, &c. Juſtinus, Lib. XXIV. cap. 1. ſays; “ Hane (Hiſ- 
we. veteres 10 Ibero am : Slam. poſtea ad Hi iſpano | 
iſpaniaw cognominaverunt. This Hiſpanus | Annes has 
made a king, and the tenth of the four an twenty, who, 
according ky his account, had reigned over all Spain. 

(5) Sam. Bochart in Phaleg. Lib. III. cap. vii. p. 190. & 
iv Canaan; Lib. I. cap. xxxv. p. 706. Sphanija, or Spanija, 
i; ſaid to be derived from the Phcenician word Saphan, which 
ſignifies a rabbit: Spain in former times, according to many 
Nr 1 multitudes of thoſe creatures, . 

. Spa- 


* E 
on 4 mw 
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pania · ; and laſtly Hiſpania ; which has 


. to be the name of the country, 
though ſeveral times 9 by. foreign | 
nations. 


s E CT. 1. 


—_— | 1 lies between the z 6th and 14 degret 5 


T north latitude; ns the gth and 21ſt of 
Jon gitude from the meridian of Ferro. Eaſt- 
ward, it is bounded by the Pyrenean 
mountains, which ſeparate it from F rance; 
northward, by the Atlantic- ocean, and the 
Bay of Biſcay; weſtward, it confines on the 
Atlantic- ocean and Portugal; and ſouth- 
Ward. on the Atlantic and Mediterranean. 
Thus e oringel, form a e 


1 4 


14 
Ts 40 
9 8 


4 4 


8 E. C T. Il. 


* 


Ter- er The air in Spain ie wünn pure; and ay 


except in Catalonia and Gallicia, where it 


is damp; and in the northern provinces, 


and among the hills, very cold; whilſt up 


the country, and in the Guthern provinces, 
the heat in ſummer is inſupportable, with 
ſcarce a breeze to cool it; and the winters 
ſo mild, that the fields are covered with 


+ The gestern of many fen Oe: and 1 | 


ters have Spania, inſtead of Hiſpania. Salmas. ad Jul, 
— RG9 L055. cap. i. dag © 


„ 


ay == 


* * 
* 
of i; 
ip i * * 1 — „ 
oF | * 2 A Fo 
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FN lenge be The mats of of Spain 7 
is highly praiſed by the ancients (4); and 
the Spaniards themſelves, travelling bur lit- 
tle, are ſo conceited of the beauty and de- 
lightfulneſs of their country, that they cry 
it up above all others on the ſarface of the 
globe (e). 3 


hs I. 
But this MN ** at the ſame time, Ru. 
the fertility of Spain, are much abated, by 
the many high and craggy mountains with 
which it is overſpread. For, from the Py- 
renees, which are eighty- ſive French leagues 


in length, and in ſome places forty. broad, 


three vaſt arms ſpread themſelves: thro' the 


whole country; one reaching to the Medi- 


tertenean near Tortoſa, the ſecond to the 
ſtreights of Gibraltar, and the third to Cape 
en in the ocean (). 25 


E. C. . . | 
Spain is watered by 1 50 rivers large and 3 
ſmall, the principal of which are the Ebro, 
the Guadalquivir, the Guadiana, the Tagus, 
the Duero, and Minho. Theſe rivers, how- 


W Ne dans 'Etat preſent de. YEſpagne, T om. I. pe. 


$3» 

5 Juin Lib. XLIV. cap. i. et Latinus Pacat. in Panes 
gyrico Theodoſ. Aug. diQo. cap. iv. 5. 2. 

(e) Vayrac, Tom. i. p. 41. 

4M ) Ibid. Tom. I. p. 55, 56. 
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eeerer, can hardly beicalled navigable, on ac- 
IS count of the many rocks, fand-banks, and 


Spain was greatly celebrated among the 
ancients for its fruitfulneſs (4) ; but this 
has of late very much declined, though 
more by the fault of the inhabitants, 

Ia the-ani- than of nature. The Spaniſh horſes were 
an. highly valued by the Romans, and by rea- 
| ſon of their beauty and ſwiftneſs were uſed 
for parade, and the courſe (i.) They are in 
the like eſteem at preſent; but mules being 

eome into great vogue, the Spaniards do not 

breed ſuch numbers of horſes as formerly . 

N ii NE | 1 141 i 5 

4 (2) Veyrac, Tom. L p. 58, 60, . 
Pompon. Mela de Situ Orbis, L. II. c. vi, ſays of Spain, 

«& It produces ſo many men and horſes, ſo abounds in iron, 
lead, copper, ſilver, and gold, that though for want of 
water, it is in ſome parte, as it were, worn out and unlike it- 
ſelf; yet it yields flax, and eſparto, a kind of ruſh.” C. Jul. 
Solinus in Polybiſt. c. xxvi. ſpeaks of Spaniſh ſertility with 
the like encomiums. Claudian. in Laud. Seren. gives this 
account of Spain, | | 

Dives equis, frugum facilis, pretioſa metallis. 

(i) Symmiach. Lib. IV. Epiſt. 61. et Lib. IX. Epiſt. 12. 

_ + It is only noblemen of the higheſt rank who are allowed 
to drive in Madrid with four mules. | Voyage d' Eſpagne, 
Tom, II. Lett. viii. p. 120. Count Konigſeck, on his com- 
ing to Spain in the year 1725, 'as Imperial” miniſter, went 
about Madrid and to court in a coach and fix mules; which 
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Froitful- 
. neſs. 


count was deſired to lay it aſide, as the other envoys would 
affect the like parade. Mem. de Montgon. Tom. I. p. 294. 
+ L QI 3) 


* 


1 | Spain 


being a ptivilege particular to the princes of the blood, the 


187 F Ni. N. 
au in ſheep, and hole punt is 
ally in the inland provinces, but has a ſuffici- 


and poultry (.) 


yet not rd to ſupply home Pump 
tion. 


ing on the Pyrenees (n), affords the fineſt, 
fruits; as pears, | peaches, figs, almonds, 
oranges, - pomegranates, cheſnuts, oliyes,. 


grapes, The great number of mulberry- 


trees in Andaluſia, and Granada, are a nur- 


« ſery for ſilk- worms; and the ſweet-ſcented 
of WW herbs and flowers gratify the bees, the ho- 
dl. bey of which is exquiſite. Spain likewiſe 


+ The: number-of ſheep in Spain Sid arab. 


ency of game of all kinds, and of wild 1 | 


Spain, as environed by the ſea. on two. 
fides, is provided with variety of fiſh (I), 


ti Wl bears the ſygar-cane, ſaffron, rice, hemp, 


* 
4 1 


Fa > fel in all Europe . On the other 
hand, it is deficient in horned cattle, eſpeci- 


The ve getable 9 * beſides: great t the e- 


getable 


quantities f very good ſhip- timber grow- kingdom 


[Wl vhichyicld excellent oil; likewiſe wine“ and. 


tight millions, and forty thouſand ſhepherds. - Uſtariz Theo- 


2. nes y Praftica-de Commercio y Marina. Cap. XI. 
vel of (4) Bofius in Notit. Hiſp. Sekt. III. e. i. 5. 3. 
ne, (1) Ibid, 1; ... F 
om- () Uſtariz en la Theorica y PraQica. de Marina, c. ln. 
vent The Spaniſh wines were formerly. diſa le both in. 


dich taſte and duell; 3 but the emperor Charles V. baving cauſed 


the ſome German vines to be tranſplanted into Spaia, this has 
ould J given thoſe good qualities for which at preſent they are in ſo 
24+ much repute, Boſius, I. e. P. 5 


ain | and 


a 6 
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gf and flax (#), but does not produce ſafficient 


In the fol. 
__ 


quantity of grain, though formerly it ex 
potted wheat to the Low Countries (o). 


' Spain antiently ſurpaſſed all countries in 


Europe, and moſt-of the other parts of the 
world, for valuable minerals, it being al- 
moſt incredible what a quantity of gold and 
filver, according to the ancient reports, were 
fetched away from thence, by foreign na- 
tions . But ſince the diſcovery of the New 
World, the Spaniards have given over 


ſearching | for thoſe metals in their own 


mines, which, however, ſupply them with 
many other valuable metals and minerals; 


as iron, lead, tin, quickſilver, cinnabar, 
alum, lapis-lazuli, calamine, cryſtal, mag- 


nets, and ſeveral gems, particularly dia- 


: monds and ametfiyſts ( p) W We V 


(*) va Tom. I. p- 71. 
(e) Bofius, 1. e. | 


1 Though in the moſt ancient cms th been and 


after them the Cartbaginians, carried a prod igious quantity 


of gold and filver out of Spain, yet was not the country ex- 
hauſted ; — Romans being charged with having brought 
to Rome 11 1542 pounds of 2 and — 4 of gold, 
within the firſt nine years, after they had, in the ſecond Punic 


war, driven the Carthaginiavs out of Spain. Univerſal Hiſt. 


Vol. xviii. p..517- The province of Aſturias was particularly 
famous for its great quantities of gold. Plin; Hiſt. Nat. 


Lib. XXXIII. cap. iv. Silius Italicus, Lib, I. v. * makes 


. mention of the Alturiane as a very avaricious 


—— Aftor avarus 
Viſceribus * telluris mergitur __ 52 
Et redit infelix effoſſo concolor e 


O Vayrac, Tom. I. p. 70, 71. gibt, 
| * 


% 


- 


ths PW We Ie, * ads” > PESTS To» TPO nd, a 
* % aa. * * 
— . - 


— 


add. NG ſotla, or — n has in 
ſuch abundance, as >a; PRIN: an * 
ities. | A 
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s E T. vi. 4 tn „ 
(be & Sp ,aniſh monarchy formerly confifted e 
of two capital kingdoms, Caſtile and Arra- on ” 
gon; but at preſent the latter is entirely - 
incorporated with the former. Caſtile in- 
. cluded the Kingdoms of, 1. New Caſtile. 
2. Old Caſtile. z. Leon. 4. Navarre *. 
Granada. 6. Galicia. 7. Seville, 8. 
Bordon -. 9. Murcia. 10. The principality 
of Aſturias. Likewiſe the provinces of, 11. 
Eſtremadura. 12. Guipuſcoa. 13. Alava 3 | 
and 14. the lordſhip of Biſcay. _- 
To Arragon belonged the kingdoms of, 
1 5. Arragon. 16. Valencia. 17. Majorea g, 
and 18. The principality of Catalonia, 
Theſe eighteen provinces conſtitute the 
preſent kingdom of Spain, in which are 
reckoned 1.500 cities or walled towns: but 
in theſe. are different Sradations; ſome, 


0 Ferdinand the Catholic having conquered Narnes in the 
year 18 12, ſolemnly united it to the crown of Caſtile, in an 
leb h) of the ſtates held at Burgos, in the year 1515. Ma- 
nana, Lib. XXX. c. 

+ This and the Kingdom of Seville make the province of 
Andaluſia. 

t In this kingdom of Majorca, or Malorca, are compre- 
hended the oiher three er iſlands, * leica, _ 

enteta. Ann 
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which were the reſidence of kin gs and bi- 


15 ſhops, and of the religious orders of knight- 


hood, in virtue of that diſtinction, ſtill en- 


joy particular rights and privileges, and are 


In Afis. 


called ciudades; the others only villas (q.) 


er. vt; +: 

But the Spaniards have likewiſe many 
and . great dependencies in the three other 
parts of the world. 1. In Africa, on the 
coaſt of Barbary, Ceuta, Oran, and Maſal- 
quivir *; and in the ocean the Canary- 


Illands, which abound in Ws ſugar, and 


; valuable fruits. 


2. In Afia they have the Ladrones and 


Philippine iſlands; among which laſt the 


incipal is Lucon, with * famous City of 
anilla. 
. arther, to the n nation is ſubject 
the greateſt and beſt part of America, to 
the extent of above a thouſand geographi- 


3 


cal miles from north to ſouth. In this large 


tract, they are poſſeſſed of California, New- 


Mexico, the three kingdoms of Mexico, 
or New-Spain, New-Granada, ng Peru; 


0) Boſius in Notit. Hiſp. Sea. III. ch. i | 9. 
_ eG eps three places, which bring in Co to the crown, 
Mons of which are very chargeable, are kept 
party — pretence for the king to levy the produce of the 
e ball. Science du Gouvernement, by M. de Real, 


Part I ron IL * 94. 


7 ke 


N 


* 


likewiſe Chili, Tvcumannia, Paraguay; 
together with: the iſland of Cuba, part of 
the iſland. of .Hiſpaniola, Porto+Rico, the 
Lucayan iſlands ; as alſo Trinidad, Marga= 
rita, and ſome of the Caribbee iſlands. 
_ Theſe countries produce great quantities 
of valuable commodities of all kinds (r); 
Mexico and Peru, particularly, are very 
dich in gold and ſilxer 0 
The Spaniards ground their right of von · 
quering the New World on the grant of pope 
Alexander VI, (3), and on the war which, in 
conſequence of this bull, they made on that 
people, with extreme cruelty +: 


Ir) See Chap. II. and Sect. Im 7 | 
Peru at firſt temitted annually to Spain to the amount of 
thirteen millions of ducats in 105 Inca Garcilaſſo de la 
Vega's Hiſtory of the Incas of Peru, Book VIII. c. xxiv: p. 
354. The ſilver mines in the mountains of Potoſi, the firſt 
forty years after the diſcovery of them, yielded 555,000,000. 
pieces of eight, exclufive of the unregiſtered ſilver, by which 
the king was defrauded of his fifths, and they likewiſe were 
ſomething very conſiderable. See Antonio De Herrera en los 
Hechos de los Caſtellanas en las Iſlas y Tierra firme del Mar 
Oceano. Dec. I. Lib. II. cap. xiv. 16. The gold and filyer 
which Spain has received from America, from 1492 to 1724; 
is reckoned at 5006 millions of pieces of eight. See Don Gen- 
nymo de Uſtatriz in Theorica y Practica de Marina y Co- 
mercio. Cap. iii. p. 6, 7. . r 
(s) It is to be found in Leibnitii Cod. Jur. Gent. Diplom. 
N. CCI. p. 294. and in Du Mont, Corps. Univ. Dipl. 
Tom. III; F. II. N. CL XI. p. 302. A, 15 
I The Spaniards are charged with having killed, or put 
to death in the New World between twelve and fifteen mil- 
| lion of people. Iſtoria della Diftruttione deſÞ Indie occi- 
| dentali di Bartolomeo de las Caſas, p. 11, 12, 14. 


ö „ | They 
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They have hitherto been accounted in- 


Aneible in America (7); but in the laſt war 


the de Engliſh have ſhewn the contrary. 


s EC r. IX. 


Spain had formerly very conſiderable de- 
pendencies in Europe; as the kingdoms of 
Naples and Sicily, the ifland of Sardinia, 


the dutchy of Milan, and the Auſtrian Ne- 


therlands. But they were all diſmembered 


from it by the peace of Utretcht in the year 


17133 which, however, was no real loſs 
to the crown, the defences of ſuch remote 


countries being very chargeable *: but the 


Spaniſh nobility were ſufferers by this 
change, many governments and other lu- 


ration. Not many years after, the fortune 


of war gave Naples and Sicily to one Spa- 


niſh prince, and Parma and "= and to 


another; ſo that theſe countries are again 
become, in ſome meaſure, dependent on 


. Spain. 


© TheGauliſh | 


Celts, 


"LE ET. -K Wo 
The Gauliſh Celts were unqueſtionably 


the firſt who peopled Spain : the ALS 


(.) See De Real, Part I. Tom. II. p. 91. 

* The Netherlands alone are ſaid to have coſt the crown 
of Spain from the time of Charles V. to ene, 187,000,000 
of lirres, Annales Politiques de Saint Pierre, Part I. b. 180. 


, and 


% * 
* ev 
on "_ 


78 pI WET 
21 Holy of the country, in ſubſequent 
times, drew thither other foreign nations, 


particularly the Phœnicians and Carthagi- 


nians. The former, for the conveniency 
of their trade, eſtabliſhed colonies on the 
ſouth and weſt coaſts. The latter forcibly 


ſpread themſelves up the country; but in the 


ſecond Punic war were totally driven out 
by the Romans, who, after ſeveral obſtinate 
wars, became maſters of Spain, and kept 
poſſeſſion above four hundred years; during 
which time Spain had the honour of giving 


three emperors to Rome (v.) i 


p 5 . 
8 5 % 
" 0 
— 


But in the beginning of the fifth cen- * 


tury, this province was over-run by the Van» 
dals, the Suevi, and Alani, who divided it 
by lot (x). The former, however, ſome time 


after, paſſed over into Africa, and the others . 
were ſubdued by the Viſigoths, who erected 534. 


a vaſt kingdom; - comprehending, beſides 
Spain, part of Gaul, and the province of 
mae Tingitana i in Africa. j 


This kingdom of the Viägoths * 712, 


brough to a period by the loſs of one decis 


00 Claudian i in Laud. Serenæ, v. 60. 
© 1 Sola novum Latiis vectigal Iberia rebus, 
Oontulit Auguſtus, fruges, zraria, miles eh 
© -Undique conveniunt; totoque ex orbe leguntur : [= 
Hæc generat, qui cuncta regant- 
00 Idatius in Chron. ad ann. 18. Honorii, ſays 1 


Dubverfig Hiſpaniz provinciis, barbari ſorte ad habi- 


tand um ſibi provinciarum dividunt regiones, EQ! Hrn 
1 „ ſive 
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five battle againſt the Moors, who, within 
two years, likewiſe. reduced all ae and 


afterwards Gothick Gaul. 


Some remains of the Vibgoths ſought. 


thelter from the ferotity of the conquetors, 
in the mountains of Aſtutias; and under Pe- 
lagius, whom they had choſen their king, 
began to make head againſt the Moors, and 
ſucceſſively diſpoſſeſſed them of towns and 


tion of the kingdom of Leon; and from its 


ſubſequent conqueſts, aroſe: the: _ of 
* { 


In the like 1 Charles FO Great, 
kin of France, and afterwards Roman em- 


peror, diſpoſſeſſed the Moors of the whole 


country as far as the Pyrenees ; and theſe 


. conqueſts formed the county of Navarre, 


- which afterwards was raiſed to a kingdom. 


Sancho III. one of its kings, branch en- 
larged his dominions by fucceſsful wars; 


and by his marriage with Nunnia, Counteſs 


of Caſtile, annexed that county to his other 
territories. The partition of his dominions 


among his ſons, gave riſe to two new king- 


doms, Caſtile and Arragon; and with the 
former Leon became united by à marriage. 


Theſe 15 oms waged a perpetual war 


againſt the Moors, Ahe weakened by their 


tene and * — 2 loſt 
ground 3 


parcels of land, which proved the founda« 


a ©S = ww tis © . ict © 


gs 


, wn = 
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Wet EA that in proceſs of time Granada 
| was all that remained to that nation. Par- 
ticularly Caſtile on one fide, and Arragon 
on the other, had made conſiderable con- 
queſts upon them; and thus all Spain, ex- 
cept Granada and Nayarre, fell under their 
dominion. To Caſtile belonged Leon, 
Galicia, Aſturias, Guipuſcoa, Alava, Biſ- 
Cay, Eſtremadura, Andaluſia, and Murcia; 
the kingdom of Arragon comprehended 
Valencia, ee and the Balearic iſlands. 
The laſt had alſo made ſome foreign con- 
queſts, and ſubdued Sicily and Sardinia, 
All theſe ſtates * united by the 1469. 
marriage of Eerdinand of Arragon and Iſa- 
bella of Caſtile. When the new govern- 20. 
ment was thought ſufficiently conſolidated in 
both kingdoms, they attacked Granada, 
and after a ten years war reduced it, which 
put an end to the dominion of the Moors 
in Spain. They had conquered it in two 
years, and by only one pitched battle ; 
whereas. the expulſion of them was a work 
of near 800 years, attended with 3-700 
engagements (). 
Spain was now ho. a very powerful 1498. - 
kingdom. The diſcovery of the New 


Catalogo Real y Genealogico de Eſpana, por Rodrigo 
mA il 15 ; This author adds, that ſome en- 
| — the num 1 of theſe engagements, which he terms 


Battallas Campales, oc pico e to eee | 
>: oth 8 World 


1 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
: 


1504. 


1512. 


15195 


1355 


1580. 


1588. 
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World by Chriſtopher Columbus aggran- 
| dized it ſtill more; and the addreſs and cou- 


rage of Ferdinand the Catholic, brought 


the kingdoms of Naples and camper un- 
der his dominions. c 


His grandſon and Wired Charles | * 
gave the crown of Spain a greater luftre 
and conſideration by the Imperial title, 


which he obtained, notwithſtanding all the 
oppoſition of France. The ſingular good 


org which had ever accompanied him 


againft all his enemies, and particularly 
- againſt Francis I. he vigorouſly puſhed to 
| the advantage of Spain, adding to it Milan, 


and the kingdoms'of Mexico and Peru. He 


had the fame defign.on England in marry- 


ing his ſon Philip to queen Mary; and 
. this was defeated by her dying with- 


out iſſue, and though he could not tranſmit 
the Imperial crown to him, yet he left him 
the greateſt potentate in Europe, or rather 


of the whole univerſe. 
Philip was for realiſing that FR 


monarchy, to which his father had been 
paving the way for him; and his hopes 
were the more ſanguine, having united to 
Spain the kingdom of Portugal, with its 
large poſſeſſions in the Eaſt and Weſt In- 
dies. But the miſcarriage of his enterprize 
n England and aer, and his inabi- 
* | | lbity 
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lity to wad ihe cevold Netherlands) Won 759 
vinced him of the n ſuch ex- 
W beer e 
The Spaniſh power, which arider Fs 
had reached its zenith, began to totter, 
and decline more and more under his ſuc- 
ceſſors- Philip III.“ his fon weakened the 6. 
ſtate by expelling the Maranes, the moſt la- 
borious of his ſubjects, by the miſconduct 
of his privado, the duke of Lerma; and 
laſtly, by engaging in a war againſt the 5 
Proteſtants in Germany. The latter brought 
the arms of France on his ſon Philip IV. the 163. 
conſequence of which was the defeQion of 
the Catalonians; and this drew on the re- 1635. 
volt of the kingdom of Portugal. By theſe 1640. 
diſaſters Philip IV. was conſtrained at the 
peace of "Munſter to acknowledge the ws. 
United Netherlands as a free ſtate ;' and at 0 
the peace of the Pyrenees, to France he 1659, 
ceded Conflans, Rouſſillon; 'the far greater 
part of Artois, with other 4074840 _ 
cels of the Netherlands. 11 l gt 
At his demiſe, his (ti Charles II. Was a 
An and left in a labyrinth of misfor- 
tunes; ſo that, at the peace, the ill ſtate of 
his affairs obliged him ta renounce all claim 1668. 
to the kingdom of Portugal: by three 
wars with France, in which he loſt a great 
part of Flanders, and other provinces of 
the Low Countries, together with the coun- 


wy 


1 
try of Burgundy, ſo exhauſted was the 


— 
— "IX dns 
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Spaniſh monarchy, that this prince, though 
poſſeſſor of the treaſures of the Weſt In- 


dies, did not leave ready moneꝝ ee to 
defray bis funeral (2). 


His death and will brot 5 a long ond 


ſevere, war between Philip V. duke of An- 
jon, whom he had nominated his heir, and 
| Charles HI. archduke of Auſtria. + The for- 
mer was by the peace of Utrecht eſtabliſhed 


in the monarchy, the latter had the greater 


part of its European poſſeſſions. To Great 
Britain were ceded Gibraltar and the iſland 


of Minorca, which it had conquered during 


. the war. King Philip could not reſt till 


be had recovered: the Italian territories, 


1733. 


which had formerly belonged to the crown 
of; Spain; but Great Britain and France 


fruſtrated this attempt. He, however, made 


uſe of another opportunity to place his third 
ſon Charles on the throne of Naples and Si- 


cily; and in the war for the Auſtrian ſuc- 
ceſſion, he intended erecting a ſovereignty in 


the upper part of Italy for his fourth ſon Don 


Philip. This ſcheme after the death of Phi- 


lip V. was in ſome meaſure, effected 8 
(D) Franciſc. Wagner in Hift Leopoldi M. P. II. p 


ſays; „Cum ad funerales ſumtus (Caroli II.) hn 5 


zrarium, Portocarrerus factus pro rege fidejuſſor, mutuatam 


"ed — * a. ære * tot regnorum do- 


Fer- 


g=. . N Ses es rgg rss g. rg 


3 v. bis PAD = 3 „ane Phew e 
centia and Guaſtalla, being by the peace of 
Aix-la-Chapelle ſettled under certain condi- 
tions on Don Philip. This king's views 274. 
were principally directed to the interna! 
improvement of his dominions and the pre- 
taking part in the war which had newly, 
broke out between France and Great Bri- 1755 
tain; but after his demiſe, his brother and 
ſucceſſor Charles III. to gratify France, 5, 
with which ho had united himſelf by the 

| Family compact, as it was called. became a 
party in it. But the conſequences of this 1761. 
ſep proved very unfortunate ; | the-Englith, 
beſides other conqueſts,' making! themſelves 
maſters of the Havannah; and i in return for 1762, 
that important 1 10 * 18 n to 
Rog Ab ae av] ods: nn ;[ CY 
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| Spain having. been ſucceſſively \ poſſeſſed $paniaras, a 
by ſo many foreign people, the. Phœnicians, lk. 
Carthaginians, Romans, Vandals, . Suevi, * 
Alani, afterwards by the Viſigoths, and 
laſtly by the Moors, among whom were 

great numbers of Jews; it is cafily ſeen 

that, generally confidered, the Spaniards 

muſt be a very mixed kind of people: but 


the geſcendants of theſe ſeveral people did 
not 


3 


. 2 


extirpated or driven out of the country, ſuch 
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not equally ſtand their ground, one being 


overpowered and ſubdued: by another. The 
Romans | expelled the Carthaginians; the 


Vandals, Suevi, and Alani, after diſpoſſeſſing 
the Romans with great ſlaughter, met 
with the like treatment from the Viſigoths; 


and theſe could not withſtand the invaſion 
of the Moors, though they were not totally 


numbers remaining that they again took 
up arms againſt the conquerors; and, 
in a long ſucceſſion of years, partly ſub- 
dued them, and partly compelled- them to 


return to Africa, their mother-country. 


Thus the Viſigoths are the main ſtock of 
dhe Spaniſh nation, with a conſiderable 
mixture of deſcendants from the Moors, a 
few from the Romans and Suevi, and fewer 
© ſtill from the Jews, and the feweſt: of all 
from the ancient inhabitants (a). 


e 


| Charafterof The Spaniards, as to their perſons, are 


the 3 


ards, , 


in general of a middle ſize, or low ſtature, 
and withal lean and meagre. They are 
well limbed, but with weak eyes, which 
makes ſpectacles ſo common among them x, 


(a) Bofius in Notit. Hiſp. Se&. It. cap. i. f. Ty 60, 
61, Kc. 


* Spedlscles, beſides che uſe of them for weak eyes, are 


likewiſe worn by perſons of rank out of parade and affecta- 


tion, See Gundling's Otia, Vol. I. p. 24 
| They 


| TOM gp ACE NG | 
They are of a brown complexion, . with 


ſomething grave or ſtern and forbidding in 


their aſpect; which, however, relates only 


to the men; the women, - beſides their 


beauty, being more lively and agreeable in 


their manners (5). Among the diſeaſes of 
both ſexes; the venereal is the moſt com- | 


mon; but they make light of it (c). 


They are naturally penſive and . 
choly; in their deliberations and reſolves 
low ; and in converſation” ſufpicious, diſ— 
cerning, and reſerved. 'They have a large 


ſhare of ambition, but likewiſe of firmneſs 
and fortitude ; are very temperate in eating, 


and ſtill more in drinking (4); they are ce- 


lebrated for magnanimity, probity, con- 


ſtancy in friendſhip, and Purictgal obſeryance L 


of their word (e). 


This is the bright fide of the 8 Pantene. 
On the other hand one ſees, and ee 
amidſt the moſt ſordid ' poverty, an intole- 
table haughtineſs, and a contempt of other 


nations (7). They are likewiſe charged 
with extreme avarice, ſeizing every gppor- 


, (4) Boſius, Setl UI. cap i. 6. 15. p- 67. 68. Gundling's : 


Otia, Part I. p. 21, 2 


* (c) dN du Voyage d' Espagne, G III. Lett. XI. b. 
8 


0 Barclaii Icon Animor. cap. vii. ED. P- ja 
pm. 439% * Boſius, I. c. p. 68, 69. | 
(e) Vayrac, Tom. I. p. 27, 28. 1 
1 dis, ibid. c. vii. . 439. Vane, Tom. L1 8000 


tunity, 
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tunity, however . iniquitous, of enriching 
themſelves z- an art in which their viceroys, 
governors, - and other officers in America, 
not excepting even the miſſionaries in that 
country, are moſt infamouſly expert (g). 
Lewdnefſs is one of their capital vices. Mar- 
ried and unmarried youths and boys, keep 


miſtreſſes; and from this propenſity ſprings 


their great veneration and complaiſance to 
the fair-ſex, together with that jealouſy 
which is ſo predominant in them, that they 
ſtick at nothing to gratify it. In revenge 
they are equally vehement, and generally 
have it executed by- bravo's or murderers 
.); looking on duelling, fo much practiſed 
by other nations, as giving advantages to an 
enemy, at one's own peril (4). The pro- 
ceedings of the Spaniards towards the 
Moots, the Indians, and the Flemings, 
leave an indelible brand of cruelty on their 
n At 

Though avaricious, they are ſlothful, 
and hate work, by which they might be 


| (e) Relation du Voyage d Eſp. Tom. In. Lett. XI. p. 64: 
) * Tom. I. p. 38, 39, 43. See likewiſe L' Eſpion 
dans 


les 
138. 14 
, i) Arcana Dominationis Hiſpanæ, per J. L. W. c. xxv. 
4) Relation du Voyage d' Eſp. Tom. III. Lett. XI p. 
98. | 1 ain 
775 Arcana Dominat, Hiſp. cap. xxvi. et xxxiii. Set 
likewiſe L' Eſpion dans les Cours des Princes Chretiens, Tom. 
H. Lett. XXX. P · 85, 86. | 


ours des Princes Chretiens, Tom. II. Lett. I. p. 137 


” 


earn- 


2e gras 
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* 


earning ſomething, and particulatly handi- 


crafts and agriculture, The ſource of this 


indolence hes in their pride, all pretending 


to be deſcended from the Viſigoths; and 
that to ſtoop to ſuch low employments 
would be debaſing their illuſtrious origin 


(m). This makes the commonalty ſo very 


poor; and perſons of rank are often reduced 


to exigencies by their negligence and miſ- 
management *. The grandees are very pro- 
fuſe in- fine furniture, 'and often expend a 


great part of their eſtates in plate, of which 


ſome have an amazing quantity, though 
ſeldom uſed but at nuptials (). The Spaniards 
are very conceited and tenacious: of their 
old cuſtotns and manners, and would equally 
deteſt any alteration in their dreſs, as in the 
ceremonies of the church: the public games 


and diverſions uſed by their — ſub- 


fiſt to chis very day. 
| | 
Va; rac, Tom. I. 
0 Relation du 52 % K ſpagne, Tom. n. Len. ix. 


7. Their creditors we often very great n it being in 
te debtor's power to cancel all their claims, by appointing 
great number of ' maſſes to be ſaid for his ſoul; the ſums at 


which the charge of theſe is computed being previouſly de- 


duſted from the inheritance ; and thus little or nothing may 


remain for the creditors, This injurious piece of devotion 


has given riſe to the proverb: Fulano dexado ſu alma here- 


dera 3 Such a one has made his ſoul his heir.” 
* 173. 


22 


Ag 


(n) Relation du N & T2 Vol. II. Letter IX. 
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Among theſe, the principal are the bull. . 

fights (o); and the pope himſelf, though ſo fi 

much reſpected in Spain, never has been 4 

able to; aboliſh thoſe ſanguinary entertain - c 
melo vol doll” c o ju 

2 eee 3: e Foc ? 
22227 5 It is not only in their cuſtoms and man- 2 


niards and NETS, but likewiſe in their natural diſpoſiti- 
„e . a 1 
on, that the Spaniards differ very much 
from other nations, and particularly from 

the French (); hence ſome deduce the vi- 

olent averſion, or antipathy as it is called, 

between the Spaniſh and French nations +. 


(o) A deſcription of the bull-fights occurs in Voyages en 
Eſpagne et en N. p· 817 &c. and in the Relation du 

Voyage d'Eſpagne, Tom. III. Lett. X. p. 23, 24, &. 
The firſt public and ſolemn bull-fights were exhibited 
in the year 1100, Pope Pius V. in 1 567, iſſued. an expreſs 
- ordinance againft them, but the Spaniards would not give 
| up their favourite diverſion; and fo far 14 with pope 
Clement VIII. that in 1596, he renewed the permiſſion of 
them, under certain limitations. Rodrigo Mendez Silva Ca- 

talogo Real y genealogico de Eſpanna, fol. 49. a. 

| (p) Gundling's Antipathy of the Spaniards and French; 
| in anſwer to M. Bayle, in his Otia, Part I. c. 2.4. 5. p. 83. 
| + Of this opinion is Gundling, in his Otia, 5. 7. p. 86. 
Garſia, a Spaniard, -who has wrote a book on this antipathy, 
aſcribes it to the immediate operation of the devil. That 
evil ſpirit, ſays be, was afraid that, ſhould the Spaniards 
and French, whom he ſtiles the nobleſt nations, and the two 
great luminaries of the earth, cloſe in-an union, they would 
bdue the whole world, and ſpread the Chriſtian relt- ec 
gion every where; and thus his kingdom would come F 
ta nothing. In order to prevent this, he kindles ſuch a tb 
L 
m 
tt 


ame of diſcord and enmity between them, as ſhould burn 
with perpetual violence. Antipatia de' Franceſi e Spagnuoli 
| del Dottor. D. Carlo Garſia, cap, vii. p. 100, &c. 
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Bat this'unijutky proceeds not on alk 
from natural, as political cauſes. The 
jealouſy excited by the great power of one 
crown, the projects on both ſides to the pre- 
judice of the other, the oppoſite views; to- 
gether with the many and obſtinate wars 
occhſioned by ſach contrariety of intereſt, 
ate hat gave riſe to, and have continued, a 
violent averſion and enmity between them. 
This, experience undemably confirms. For 
the Spaniatds coming to have a French king, 
which united the political vie ws of both, 
before ſo directly oppoſitè, the two nations 
have lived in perfect harmony, and the for- 
mer enmity is n 1 a firm and zea- 
* au 2 S119 7 2 52 


n he 


— 


The 8 with their s in- spib s- 


troduced their language into Spain, - Some 
Spaniſh writers, however, aſctibe this 
chiefly to the emperor Marcus Antoninus 
Pius, and relate, that by an edict he ſup- 
preſſed the ſeveral languages which were 
ſpoken in Spain, and erected ſchools. far 


+ What Bayle ſays in his abit. to hd queſtions. of a 
country=gentleman, Tom. I. p. 102, perfectly agrees with the 
French and Spaniards. Leave neighbouring nations all 

their difference of manners and cuſtoms, but remove from thein 
jealouſy and an affectation of equality or ſupetiority, and 
make their political intereſts the ſame,” you ſhall ſoon ſee 
them become friends, and FRI together“ 


Vol. I. N teach- 5 


: 


teaching the Roman; but that the Cantz 
btians, who inhabited the kingdom of Na- 
varre, and the provinces of - - Biſcay, Alva, 
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Guipuſcoa and Rioja, retained their former 
idiom (2); and are faid to ſpeak it to this 
very day, with only a very ſlender mixture 


of the Caſtilian (). On the ſucceſsful in- 


(!) — 7 at Sp, B Book I, e. 5. 


vaſion of the Vandals, Suevi, and Viſigoths, 


the Roman became ſo adulterated with their 
languages, as to form a new dialect, into 
which the Moors likewiſe introduced many 
Arabic words. The preſent” Spaniſh lan- 
guage, accordingly, is a compound of 'the 
languages of all theſe ſeveral nations, with 
the predominancy of the Roman; on which 
account the Spaniards term their language 
Romance. It has ſeveral dialects, but the 
Caſtilian paſſes for the beſt and moſt pure (5). 


The Spaniſh language, like the people, is 
grave and majeſtie. Mariana obſerves it to 
be ſo far analogous to the Latin, that Spa- 
niſh and Latin may be ſpoken with the ſame 
Words, and in the ſame conſtruction (7). 
During the proſperity of the Spaniſh mo- 


narchy, their language was in the ſame 
vogue as the French at preſent; but ſince 


070 Cmalogo Real y j Genealogico de Eſpanas, por Rodrigo 
Mendez Silva, p. 8 


(r) Bocas in Notit. Hiſp. Seck II. © i. 6. 10 p. 67. 
4) Ibid. Sect. III. cap. z 5. 14. p- 


pain 


- 
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of inhabitants. 
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Spain came to loſe the far greater part of 
its European —— 4 it er no b 

buen —— t 
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Nn gr is ſo thinly peopled, that ſome will Namber of 


5 it only four millions of inhabitants (4); 


but this undoubtedly is too little. A very | 


ſagacious . Spaniſh, politician in the year 

1723 reckoned them at ſeven millions and 
a a half (x); and this is the number at which 
they are now computed ( The country, 
with reſpect to its extent, could maintain 
many more; but to this augmentation there 
have been and ſtill are ſeveral impediments, 
1. The many ſevere wars. 2. The driving 


out the Jews and Maranas under Ferdinand 


the Catholic and Philip IN. 3. The Weſt- 


ladia colonies * and garriſons. 4. The 


. du Gouvernem. Part I. Tom. II. 


. p. 
rine, c. 18. 
0) The Rev. Mr. Suſilch's Divine Occonomy, &e. cap. 


XX. F. 379: 
be e been to America Don Geronymo de Utta- 


mY Uſtariz's Theory and Practice of Trade and the Ma. 


niz, however, will not admit as a principal cauſe of the 


' thinning of Spain; Gallicia, Biſcay, Nayarre, &c. from 
whence emigrayons are moſt frequent, being very populous ; 
whilſt the countries of Toledo, la Mancha, Guadalaxara, &c. 
whence very few go to viſit the New World, are the bareſt 

And thus in his account the decay of trade 
and manufaRures, and the poverty conſequential to thoſe 
evils,” together with the. heavy taxes on the inhabitants, 
are the chief cauſes of the depopulation, Theory and Prac- 

tice of Commerce and the Marine, cap, XII. p. 21, 22. 


N 2 => great 


inhabitants. 
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great number of eccleſiaſtics and religious 
of both ſexes. 54 The inquiſition, which 
deters foreigners from ſettling in Spain. 


6. The ſterility of married women; the 


blame of which, however, is not ſo much 


e be chaged on the ſex, 4s on the prems 


tute licentioufneſs of the men. 7. The 
bartenneſs of ſome parts, which is ſuch, 
as not to bear many inhabitants; and 8. The 


taxes, too heavy for the comfortable ſupport 


of a family (2). King Philip IV. indeed, 


endeavoured to promote population by grant- 
ing privileges and conveniencies to thoſe 


who married early and had children; but 


Upper and 
lower Spa- 
niſh nobi- 
lity. 


deſired effect () 
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all his good intentions have failed of their 


The principal among the Spaniſh nobility 


were formerly called Ricos homes or Ricos 
hombres, perhaps, from their eſtates and 


wealth. But this title has ceaſed ſince 


(z) Bofius in-Notit, Hiſp. Sect. III. c. i. Seck. III. p 
ss See like wiſe Science du Gouvernement, par M. de 
al. 5 | a | ; 4 + 4 


a) Boſius 1: e. p. 65. Thomas Campanella in Diſcurſu 
de Monarchia Hiſpan. c. xxxi. p. 318, 319. adviſed to remove 
Indians and Africans into Spam. Nothing is more abſurd, 
ſays he, than to make that country a ſtorehouſe of gold and 
filver, and not rather of men and women, theſe being much 


mire valuable and uſeful than both thoſe metals put together.“ 


The Ricos hombres were made by the delivery of a ban- 
ner and a kettle to them, as tokens of a right to bring troops 


thoſe 


HTO AST A ACTI IA 
thoſe of dukes, marqueſſes, counts, viſe 
counts, and barons, have been adopted þ (%). 
Theſe conſtitute; the upper nobility: in Spain, 
and are ſtiled Titulados or Fitulos; with the 
word Don before their names, which; how- 
ever, is likewiſe taken by the knighis ef the 
three religious orders, and other perſons in 
reſpectable employments. * 

The lower nobility or gentry ue, ened 
Hidalgos ; and among theſe are likewiſe 


reckoned. the —— and Eſeuderos. 
Spain is particularly favourable to found 
lings, who by cuſtom are. accounted n 


gos (c.) * n ns , 6380 
It was een a gener cuſtom alk 
the Spaniſh nobility, that on any one's hav- 
ing cauſe: of diſcontent, or imagining: he had, 
from any real or ſuppaſed affront o injury, 


he ſolemnly. revoked his allegiance" to the 


kings grids een . . This 
- net: id 16) 


into the bed, 4 of their able. 1 
Selden's Titles of Honour, Part II. c. iv. Maooel Kerim | 


De 1 nas derum 2 Portugal, p. 127 
Rodrigo Mendez Silva en, ealo- 

YE fol. 25 Ow 133. fora, chr bene, Ne 
ſuppreſſed the title of Ricos hombres, ſubſtituting in, liew of 
it, 45 of Grandee; but this is a miſtake, * Toner” title 

agving been uſed long before. W. ) 
See Seldey's Titles of Handurs, Part IL c. iy. . 
(ej Memoires Iaſtructifs pour un Voyageur, Tom. II. 
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72. Concerning this cuſtom the Spaniards ſay, rhby,. Pr - 


doubtful caſes, it is better to * nobility ta e An it 
not, than to deprive « one who Crignt 2 it Was. Na 


. 5 was 
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' was called Deſnaturaliaarſe; and a noble- 


man, after this formality, might go over 
to the enemy, and even to the Moors, and 


carry arms againſt his king and his country, 
without being chargeable with any crime or 


Violation of his duty G 


s EC T. 1 


2 Among the upper nobility of Spain, the 


dukes, ſome marqueſſes, and ſome counts, 


have particular honours and privileges; on 
which account they are ſtiled Grandees; a 
title uſed, at leaſt, under king John I. (e). 
One of their greateſt privileges is their be- 
ing covered before the king; a ceremony, 
however, that formerly admitted of ſome dif- 


. ference. Some put on their hats before 


peaking to the king; others, not till they 


had done ſpeaking ; and others, not before 


taking leave of the king, and going away 


'from his preſence ; and on this account 


the grandees were divided into three claſſes: 


but this diſtinction is at preſent laid aſide, 


the king making only grandees of the firſt 


clals: (F)- They take pics of all officers 


(4) Mariana, Book XI. chap. xi „ Book xli. chap, xii 
Book XIV. chap. 12. and Ofor. 4. Reb. Eman. Lib. XI. 
P- 323. 

e) Vayrac, Tom. III. p. 182, 183. 


) Clarke's Letters concerning the Spaniſh Nation, Let- 
II. Part II. p. 119. 
of 


g Þ A 80 
of ſtate, or thoſe belonging to the court, the 
conſtable and admiral of Caſtile excepted. 


They are allowed to keep heralds, and to 2 


have a ſword: carried before them. In 
chapel they ſit on a bench on one aa 0b 
the king. They cannot be put under ar- 
reſt, but by his majeſty's expreſs order. 
They put themſelves on a footing with the 


electors of the empire and the princes of 


Italy (g). They likewiſe had formerly a 
diſpute with the peers of France, which in 
the year 1701 was adjuſted on theſe terms; 


that the grandees of Spain, when in France, 
ſhall enjoy the privileges of peers, and theſe 


in Spain ſhall be treated as grandees (5). 


King Lewis I. to the extreme mortifica- | 
tion of the grandees made the captain and 
lieutenant-general, their ee in een 


1 eee at court vine 
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bikes form of: government. in the 3 W 


m and of its particular kingdoms, 
has -undergone ſeveral viciſſitudes. The 
Viſigoth kings were elected. with a limited 
prerogative, the conſent. of the Fes, 39d 
680 Vayrac, Tom. il. p. 207, 406. 
Ibid. p 


5 A dans l'Abregẽ Chronologique de rHig. 
* Eſpagae, Tom. V. p. 382. | 


N 4 +>" tis 


vernment. 


4 | 
the leſſer nobility being requiſite in every im- 
portant ſtep of government. King Reccared I. 
having embraced the Catholic religion, the 


very much curtailed by the ſtates of the 
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prelates and other dignitaries ſoon roſe to 
great conſideration, not only in 2 the Con- 


cerns of the church and religion, but even 
in the diſcuſſing of ſtate- affairs, ſo that laws 


were made in their aſſemblies (c) ; which 
thus were become both ſynods and diets. 

Several kingdoms ſpringing up in Spain 
on the extinction of the monarchy of the 
Viſigoths, the royal prerogative was in all 


dountry. In Caſtile, the upper nobility, 
the clergy, the three orders of knighthood, 
who with the principal cities made the ſtates 
of the kingdom, could levy troops, and: 
ſometimes uſed this privilege againſt the 
kings themſelves. 


The ſtates of Arragon, who conſiſted „ 


the clergy, the nobility, and the cities, 


were poſſeſſed of very great privileges and 


immunities ; and king Alphonſo III. under 


p. 366, 371, 
P. Or 375 


Hedty ' 


penalty of forfeiting his crown, bound him- 
ſelf and his ſucceſſors to the obſervance of 


6 9 See the decrees of the 8 ffth, * kat Wel 


of Toledo, in Ferrera's General Hiſtory, of. Spain, Vol. II. 
. inſtances in the Naas of John i. and 


* * 
— 
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any diſputes with their ſubjects were obliged 


to ſubmit to a judge, who was ſtiled El Juſ- 
ticia, and who kept the: king 5 frecogaties, 


within due limits (n). 


Theſe two kingdoms. bac: imd 
by the marriage of Ferdinand of Arragon 


= Ifabella of Caſtile, each retained its 


particular form of government. Under this 


joint ſovereignty, however, the power and 
exorbitant privileges of the Caſtilian gran- 
dees were very much abridged but the 


Arragonians preſerved all their ancient li- 


berties; king Ferdinand apprehending that 
it might be of ill conſequence to infringe 
them (2). They were, however, fo offen- 
five to him, that having in the year 1515 
conquered the kingdom of Navatre, he 
united it with Caſtile, becauſe, as Mariana 
obſerves, the Navarrians might lay claim to 
the liberties of the Arragonians; for other- 
wiſe he-might better have united Navarre. 
with Arragon: theſe two kingdoms had 
been formerly united, and he himſelf was 
immediately king of Arragon (9), Under 


the dae Charles V. the ſtates of Caſ- 


(1 See the decrees of the fourth, fifth, an1 fixth councils 
of Toledo, as before cited, Vol. IV. p- 427. 


1115 A. . obras'y Retirioues, p. 141, Mariana, ** 


(2) Anton. Perez, p. 14 


0 — Book XXX. chap. XIV. 


| 2311 - - 0G 
them (). Nay, the kings of Arragon in 


il 2 - 
3 \ | tile 
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tile loſt the greater part of their ancient 
_ conſideration ; for that prince having at 
the diet of Toledo, held in 1538, demanded 
an extraordinary ſupply, and the nobility and 
cities refuſing their conſent,” he abruptly 
diſſolved the aſſembly; and this was the laſt 
diet of Caftile in which the ſtates aſ- 


ſiſted (). The kings ever after omitted 


the archbiſhops, biſhops, and nobility, and 


ſummoned only eighteen cities, n of 


which ſent two repreſentatives (3). 

The Arragonians, ſome time after, met 
with the like treatment. In the year 1591, 
a ſtate priſoner, the celebrated Anthony 
Perez, who had been ſecretary of ſtate, 
vas releaſed by an inſurrection of the people 
of Saragoſſa; and king Philip II. ſending a 
body of troops into Arragon to chaſtiſe the 
— — the Juſticia John de la Nuza 

oppoſed it with an armed force: but the 
king cauſed his head to be taken off, with- 
out the leaſt examination or trial (7); in 
flagrant violation of the Arragonian liberties. 
They, however, ſtill retained their conſti- 
tution, and their peculiar council of ſtate, 
as inſtituted by Ferdinand the Catholic, till 
the war for the Spaniſh ſucceſſion, i in which 


(4) Ferreras, Vol. IX. p. 236, 2 


(g) Science du Gouvernem, par 152 de Real, Part I, Tom. 


p. 102, 103. 
01 Anton, Perez, p. 158, 159, &. 
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Arragon, Valencia, and Catalonia, had de- 


clared for the Auſtrian party. On this ac- 


count Philip V. deprived them of all their 


privileges; and totally aboliſhing the form 


of government, which had ſubſiſted fo long, 
united them to the crown of Caſtile, and 


ſubjected them to its laws (3). Thus the 


kings of Spain, at preſent, exerciſe an un- 
limited power in all parts of the kingdom: 


and as for the Cortes, or aſſembly of the 


ſtates, it is only on certain ſolemnities, or 
for ſettling the ſucceſſion, that ax dr ære con- 
vened. | 


NY Rb 


et een 


Each of the ſeveral kingdoms; and pro- pantmen- 


vinces of which the Spaniſh monarchy has 
been gradually compounded, had its own 
fundamental laws ; but ſince their being 
united, and ſtill more ſince the prerogative 
grew to be unlimited, few of thoſe laws re- 
main, and theſe chiefly celate to the ſueceſſion. 
The Spaniſh kings, at firſt divided their do- 


\ 


from the example of Sancho the Great, king 


tal laws. 


minions among their children, as appears 


of Navarre; Ferdinand I. Alphonſo. VI. 


Alphonſo VIII. kings of Caſtile and Leon; 
and James 1. king of Arragon. But time 


()) Deſormeaux, Tom. v. p. 272, 273. Miniana de Bello 


ruſtico Valentino, Lib. III. c. xix. Mr. * Real, Part 1. | 


ons. II. p. 108. 
| fiewed 
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ſhewed the inconveniency of theſe diviſions; 
and Ferdinand III. king of Caſtile, eſta- 
bliſhed the right of primogeniture by 
law (0. Purſuant to this regulation the 
crown devolves to the eldeſt ſon, and after 
him to his deſcendants in a right line; 
and i in the want of a male iſſue, to the king 8 


eldeſt daughter. If the eldeſt ſon dies — 


fare his entering on the ſueceſſion, and leaves 
a ſon or daughter by a legitimate marriage, 
he or ſhe is to have the crown; and in 
failure of all theſe, it is to go to the neareſt 
of kin *.- _ 50 
3 law was made by the ſame prince 
againſt any diviſion or partition of the king- 
dom, in virtue of which it is always to 
remain conſolidated, without any alienation 
or diviſion; and this law was to be ſworn 
to by the at his acceſſion, and by 


09 This occurs in the code publiſhed by king Alphonſo 
XI. called Las Siete Partidas, Partida II. Tit. 1 Ge Tos 2, 
from which Mr. Rouſſet has inſerted it, though not fo cor- 
rectly as could be wiſhed, in the n au Corps Uni- 
verſel Diplomatique, Tom. I. Part J. 101 

This kind of ſucceſſion is termed Succeſſio linealis cope 
vatica, or likewiſe Caſtellana. In it regard is firſt had to 
line, and then to the degree; ſo that the neareſt relation to 


the deceaſed king in the ſame line is to ſucceed him. After 


the line and degree, regard is had to the age and ſex, the 


| elder being 8 to the younger, and the princes to the 
at is to ſay, in the like line, and the like de- 


princeſſes, 
F. Grot. de Jure Belli & Pacis, Lib. II. cap. vii. $ 


23. and Mr. de Real Science du en n Tom. 


II. p. 95. 


its 


0B Y A 15 N. 
the a at their GO _ each of 
bea ( . 

In e under the reign of Ie II. 
it was like wiſe enacted by a diet held at Tar- 
ragona in 1419, that Arragon, Valencia, 
and Catalonia, together with their privileges 
and incomes, ſhould be for ever incorpo- 


rated, without any future ſeparation (x). 


Theſe fundamental laws have both be- 

fore and ſince the conjunction of the two 
kingdoms, been gun N 2a: down 
to our times. 


But king Philip V. in 12 year 1713 al- 
tered the former mixed ſucceſſion by a new 


law, that the princes ſhould: always take 


the lead of the princeſſes, who were never 


to inherit, except in caſe of à total failure 


of the male line (5). By this ordinance, 


the ſucceſſion in the royal family was better 
ſecured, and not ſo frequently transferred 


by marriage into foreign families , which in 


Caſtile was the caſe three times, in Arra- 
gon twice, in Navarre ſeven times, and 


twice ſince the conjunction of the monarchy. 
By that part of the treaty of Utrecht be- 
tween Philip V. king of Spain, and Victor 


0 Las Siete Partidas, Partida II. Tit. xv. Ley. 5. And 


in Supleme au Corps Univerſel Diplomat. par ante, 


Tom. I. Part I. p. 102. 
(x) Ferrera's General Hiſtory of Spain, Vol. v. 7 892. 
0 * Tom. V. p. 312, „ 
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Amadeus duke of Savoy, the ſueceſſion to 
the throne, on the extinction of the line of 
the former, is to devolve to the latter and 
* family (2). This arrangement having 


been previouſly agreed to by the ſtates of the 


The king's 
majority, 


kingdom, is juſtly accounted among the 
fundamental laws of Spain. 

The king's majority being not determined 
in Spain by any law, ſome minor. kings 


have taken the reins of government ſooner, 


and others later, into their hands; as Al- 
phonſo XI. king of Caſtile, on his entering 
into his fifteenth year; Henry III. at the 


nage of only thirteen years and ten months; 


and John II. at the very beginning of his 
fourteenth year; from which it is probable, 
that the term of the king's minority does 
not at moſt reach beyond his being full 


fourteen years of age. For as to Charles II. 


having reached his ſixteenth year before he 
aſſumed the government, this was owing 


to particular circumſtances; among others 


to bis being of a ſickly habit, and weak 
both in body and mind. Beſides, the queen 


regent his mother, Mary-Anne of Au- 
ſtria, was for keeping her place at the helm 


a8 long as poſſible. 


| (s) Art. It. du. Traits de Paix 480 ns Philippe v Roy d 
Eſpagne, & Victor Amadee, Duc de Savoye, fait A Utrecht 


le 13me Aout 1713. See K Univerſel er de M. du 
The 


N * Tom. VII. 
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The 3 en 2 ey, and the 
Suardianſhip of the minor; and where no 


ſuch proviſion has been made, the right 
re to n later of the een. | 
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The 3 kings have, in ancient times, Tiue. 


and long before the conjunction of the mo- 


narchy, affected very lofty and high-ſound- 


ing titles, and not a few ſtiled themſelves 
emperors of Spain ; as Sancho the Great, 


king of Navarre; Ferdinand the Great; Al- 
phonſo VI. Alphonſo VII. Alphonſo VIII. 


kings of Calle, and others (a). The lat- 


ter imagined, that as ſovereign of ſeveral 
kingdoms, namely, Caſtile, Leon, and Gal- 


\ 


licia, and the kings of Navarrè and Arra- 


gon being his vaſſals, he had a right to the 


title of emperor (5) ; ſo that he cauſed him- 
ſelf to be crowned as ſuch 1 with 


great pomp (c). But his ſucceſſors have not 
thought fit ro imitate him. The king of 


Spain J preſent title is very diffuſe, contain- 


g (a) Chifletius i in Vindie. Hiſp. cap. xi. p. 101, e. et 2 
Luminib, Prerogativ. X. p. 369, _ 


(5) Chiflet. in Lum. Prær. X. p- 37 6 

(c) Mariana, Book X. c xv1. — vol. m. . 
ing to the latter, only king Alphonſo VIII. ſolemnly aſſumed 
the Imperial dignity ; and This French tranſlator thereupon ob- 
ſerves, that the other abovenamed prince did not bear that 
title ; but Chiflet has ſufficiently proved it, at * of Ferdi- 
"non the Great, and Alphonſo. VI. 


7 
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ing the ſeveral kingdoms and obuntries, | 
from the union of which the Spaniſh mo- 


narchy ib formed ; likewiſe the foreign con- 
queſts, together with the Auſtrian and other 


dominions, of which they have long ſince 


been e "This title in POS: runs 


thus. > ” . py 
"> * I o 1 * - „ d + PP, * 
et 


> A ng 14 gtacla de Di, 
13 de N e Leon, de Aragon, de 


las dos Sicilias, de Jeruſalem, de Navarre, 
de Granada, de Toledo, de Valencia, de 


Galicia, de Mallorca, de Sevilla, de Cer- 
- denna,.de Cordova, de Coreega, de Murcia, 
de Jaen, de los Algarves, de Algbeim, de 
Gibraltar, de las Iſlas de Canaria, de las 


Indias Orientales y y Occidentales, Iſlas 7 


Tierra Firme del Mar Ocean, Archiduque 
de Auſtria, Duque de Borgonna, de Bra- 


bante y de Milan, Conde de Abſpurg, de 
| Flandres, de Tirol y de Barcelona, Senor de 


Vizcaya y de Molina, &c. * 


mb ee agus! of king Ferdinand VI.-in th Gi rats 
tion of the Aſſiento treaty with Great Britain, on the g th of 


17 W 4 


October 17 . p. 1 Recueil: d' Actes, par M. 0 d 


ſet, Tom. is ſomething ſingular that t 
king of Spain, bring % filed by all 92 7 120 83 wb of 
1 that Bye, K N ole; himſelf Hog! 0 Caltile, Leon 
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732448 And in 33 55 a Wl. | 
ae a 5. gratid Caſtellæ, Legi gionis, 
Aragoniæ, utriuſque Siciliæ, Hieroſch ma- 
rum, Navarre, 'Granade, Toleti, Valentie, 
Galliciz, , Majoricæ, Hiſpalis, Sardiniæ, 
Cordubæ, Corlicæ, Murciæ, Giennæ, Al- 
garbiæ, Algeziræ, Gibraltaris, Infularum 
Canariæ, Indiarum Orientalium et Occiden- 
talium, Inſularum et Continentis Maris 
Oceani Rex, Archidux Auſtriæ, Dux Bur- 
gundiæ et Mediolani, Comes Habſpurgi, 
Flandrim, Tirolis et 1 e | 
nf et Molinæ, eto 
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When the king of 8 3 an * e ö 
ment, inſtead of ſubſeribing his name, he 
writes, vo el Rey, i. e., I the king; 3 but 
in letters to foreign princes he ſubſcribes his 
own name (d.) 3 
- Beſides the many titles which the king of 
Spain derives from his countries, he is alſo 
peculiarly ſtiled his Catholic Majeſty. This 

e pope Alexander VI. conferred: in 
| the year 1496 on king Ferdinand, in re- 
compence of the extraordinary zeal for re- 
* ſhewn by him and queen Apa in 


0A Ceremonial Je 2 a A Eppagus, Liv. U. c. wt 92 1 
. 5. dans le Ceremonial N de M. ene 9 
J Tom. II. p. 366. | 
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making war on the Moors, expelling the 
Jews, and introdueing the inquiſition (e). 
Tbe ancient Spaniſh councils had indeed, 
in their decrees, given that title to ſome 
Vifigeth kings ; 7 6 the popes in their let- 
ters to feyeral kings of Leon and Caſtile (/). ). 
But this was rather a compliment than an 


1 title, as the Pope now accounts 
| it 5 | 


e e 
"Ihe 19 of Spain's arms are as cempli- 
cate as his titles. Theſe conſiſt of a ſhield 


quartered, together with a ſhield fur tout. 


The firſt quarter is counter-quartered: in 


the firſt and fourth quarters, is a caſtle, Sol, 
with three battlements in a field, Mars, for 
Caſtile; in the ſecond and third, a crowned 
Hon, Mars, i in a field, Luna, for Leon. Be- 
tween the two lower fields, ate the arms of 
Granada, being a pomegranate, Venus, 
* and r _ Mars; and 2 ſprig, Ve- 


(C8 Mariava, Book SK c. XU. - He Gps | likewiſe, that 
the popes was diſpoſed to confer the title of Chriſtantiſſimus 
on — — Ferdinand ; but that did not take place, left France 

dif leaſed. There are, however, ſome gold coins, 
on on bel A Ferdinand is ftiled Catholicug Chri aniffimus. 
Ropler's Mantz, V. Luft. Hart. III. p. 49, 60. 
1 N Diego de Saavedre Faxardo, in Corona Gothica, Part. 

an 

by The — of the pope's letters were formerly, 
Regi Caſtellz Illuſtri, bat at preſent Regi Hiſpaniarum Ca- 
„but which the kings as, ern 


log! time ow. Mariana, * J. ] 
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: nus, in a \ field, Luna: The ſecond quarter 
is paly : on the right-are the arms of Arra- 


gon, four pallets; Mars, i in a field, Sol; and 


on the left; thoſe of Sicily, a ſhield quartered 


oblique ; above and below, four pallets, 
Mars; on both ſides an eagle, Saturn, in a 


field; Luna. The third quarter is parted: 


above is a chevron, Luna, in a field, Mars, 


repreſenting Auſtria; below is bendy of fix 


pieces, Sol and Jupiter; bordered, Mars, the 
ancient arms of Burgundy. The fourth 
quarter is likewiſe parted. In the upper 
part are the modern arms of Burgundy, being 


a ſhield, Jupiter, ſemee with flower-de-luces,. 


Sol, with à bordure compone Luna and 


Mars: and beneath the arms of Brabant, a 


lion, Sol, in a field, Saturn. The fur tout 
contains the atms of Anjou, or three flower 


de-luces, Sol, in a field, Jupiter, with a bor- 
dure, Mars. The ſhield is ſurrounded with 
the collar of the order of the Holz y-Ghoſt, 
and ſurmounted with a Foe crown, The 
ſupporters are two lions. 

A ſmaller ſhield is ſornetimen aſes; with 


195. 


only the arms of Caſtile and Leon, and: | 


thoſe of Anjou G). 


(s) Mr. J. p. Reinhard's 1 to 2 Knowledge 
e r e p- 30, 31. 
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As the king s of Spain claim a ſuperior 
rank before al Chriſtian kings, they have, 
particularly ſince the reign of Charles V. 


— 


endeavoured to obtain the precedenee before 


the kings of France “; which; however, 
they have not been able throroughly to 
compaſs, the French generally maintaining 
the pre eminence : and, at length, Philip 
IV. in the year 1662 plainly gave it up, in 


A ut FLA made to. the French n at 


family of t 


* Ne «1 my? <7 

= The Klebrated Chiller The with great zeal x maintain- 
ed the Spaniſh cauſe in this diſpute about rank, and given 
them the precedence. for the following reaſons. . 1. That the 
> kings of Spain (of the Auſtrian line) is of 
— antiquity than the nne royal family. 2 That ſe-. 
veral kings of Spain have borne the title of et E 
As being in number of countries and ſtrength, ſuperior 
to e France. And 4. That the title of Catholic 
king, and the greater. antiquity of the Chriſtian peligion in 
Spain, and their zeal to maintain it pure and undefiled, ne- 

ceſſarily intitle it to pregedenee and reſpect. Odifletius in 


Vindic. Hiſp, cap. x. p. 90. cap. xi. p. 101. c. xiv. p- 130. 
o xv. p. 5.2 254. Lumin. Prærogat. xi. p. 406, 40. * 4 


| Wee in Iluſtr. _Controy, Part. I, Præf., p. 48. n. 


131. 
+ The French ade all aeir tog and continued. 
ſeſſion; and that in ape caſes, the deciſion has wo | 
ways in favour of France. Vid. Jac: Gothofredi, Diatr. de 


Præcedentia; P. L cap. 2. C 6, 7, 11. At the: council of 


Trent, the Spaniſh ambaſador left no ſtone unturned to ob- 
tain the precedence before the French, but. without effect. 
See Father Paul's Hiſtory of the Council of Trent, Book 
VII. and VIII. And ſome” relate, that the Spaniards ſolli - 
cited the pope to declare their king emperor of the New 
World, concciving, that thus they ſhould make ſure of the + 
precedence in queſtion, Vid. Hubert, Languet. Lib. II. 


Epiſt, 5 © ** 
> 1 | Call 
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| aſide as unneceſſary, The kin 
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jeaſt ch was the confivuſtion- a pat on it N 


Lewis V. 
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The ceremonies of unction 0 corona - Coronation 
tion were not in ancient times conſtantly 2 
obſerved in Spain. Vamba, a Viſigoth king 
and his ſucceſſors, down. to king Roderigo, 


cauſed themſelves to be anointed and 


' crowned (7) : but nothing of this is men- 


tioned concerning the ſubſequent kings of 


Aſturia and Leon. After the junction of 


the kingdoms of Leon and Caſtile, we meet 

with three kings, Alphonſo VIII “. Sancho of u 
IV. and John I. whoſe acceſſion to the go- Ca 404 
vernment was attended with theſe ſolemni- n, 
ties (4). The crowned kings among thoſe | 


of Arragon are, Peter II T. Peter III. Al- ana of 


phonſo III. James II. Alphonſo . and Pe- eee 

ter IV. (). But ſince the great union of Caf. om» 

tile and Arragon, coronations have been laid 
. at preſent, c on 


05 ated in che year 672, 680, 686, 700. a 
* This prince, according to Mariana, Book X. chap. xvi. 


had bimſelf crowned three times; firſt, at Leon, as emperor 


of Spain; and afterwards at Toledo and Compoſtella ; ſo | 
that he might, even in this particular, be on a footing, with 


the Roman emperors, who uſed to be crowned three times. 


. (4) Ferreras,-in the years 1135, 1284, 1319. 

+ This Peter was crowned at Rome by pope Innocent II. and 
in return for this favour, engaged to pay the ſee of Rome an 
annual tribute of 250 doubloons.. Ferreras, in the year 1204. 


0 Ferreras, in the years 1204, 1276, 1286 1291, 1336. 
{ * 3 . his 
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on bis acceſſion to the crown, is proclaim- 
cdx; and after taking his oath, tlie ſtates 

bol the kingdom do him homage (). 

—- r 

1 The hereditary prince of Spain is ſtiled 


. prince of Aſturias; a title which has been 
kan. uſed ever fince 1388, when the eldeſt ſon of 
king John the fel, of Caſtile, married the 
princeſs Catherine, daughter to John duke of 
Lancaſter (). The ſucceeding kings have 
ever ſince declared their eldeſt ſon prince, 
vor, in want of ſons, their daughter Rel 
=. of Aſturias (o). This is accompanied with 
great ſolemnities, as proclamation by he- 
ralds, and taking the oath of /fealty, by 
which the ſtates of the kin „ho are 
convened on that occaſion, acknowledge 
him heir to the crown on the emi of the 

king (p). 
The other royal children: are called In- 


fants and Infantas; and the eſtates which 


The ceremonies. with which the proclamation is per- 
formed at Madrid, ate to be ſound in the Ceremonial dEſp: pagne, 
Liv. II. ch. iii. F. 1. dans le Ceremonial Diplomat. des 

Cours de * Europe, par M. Rouſſet, Tom. II. p. 343. | 

() Vayrac, Lom. II. p. 98. 

(*) Mariana, Book XVIII. ch. xii, makes this th e origin 
of it, chat the king of England's eldeſt ſon being ſliled 
prince of Wales, king John, in imitation of this cuſtom, 

red the title of 2 of Aﬀturias on his heir. 

(o) Vayrac; Tom. II. Liv. iii. p. 228, &. 

) Ibid. p. 237, c. Ceremonta! &Bſpagne, TY II. 1. &. 
*. Ceremonial Dip par M, We Tom. H. P. 344. 
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e were aſſigned for their mainte- 
nance, were ty an nn or ard 
tag. 1410! 
's E c 7. XXV. | 


The preſent royal family of Spain is a Deen 
younger branch of that of Bourbon. Phili ol” 
V. duke of Anjou, grandſon to Lewis XI 
and Maria Tereſa, Philip IV*s eldeſt + oi 
ter, was, by the will of Charles II. his | 
- grandmother's brother, nominated ſucceſ- 9 
ſor, and after a long and ruinous war, re- | 
mained in poſſeſſion of-the crown. 'In 1724. 
he reſigned it to- his eldeſt ſom Lewis; but 
that prince dying early he reaſctnded the 
throne , an event almoſt. unparalleled in 
hiſtory. He was ſucceeded in 1746, by his | 
ſecond ſon, Ferdinand VI. who had for ſuc- 85 
ceſſor his brother Charles I. r fourth 
Ling of the houſe of yr ok 


8 E. Cr. XXVI. 


Toledo was formerly the ache of the nd, the 


Viſigoth kings, and afterwards of moſt of ng 


of Spain, 
„This occaſioned che following epitiph on king Lewis: 


Poſterior patre ſum, ſed ſum tamen & prior * 
Hoc cedente rego, meque cadente regit. 

The Eſcurial monks were at à great loſs where to place Phi 
lip V's corpſe in the Pantheon, as he had reigned: both be - 
fore and after his ſon,” See Memoires Inſtructifs, Tom. II, 
p. 112. They might have ſaved themſelves this nr, | 2 
that prince being interred at St. eee. rt „„ 4 


0 4 . thoſe 
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thoſe of Caſtile: but Philip II. finding that 


city too ſmall, made choice of Madrid, on 
account of its advantageous ſituation, its 
healthy air, and conveniency for hunting; 


and it has continued ſuch ever fince (9). 


| "2 The Spaniards prefer Madrid, and its court, 


to all the cities and courts in the world &: 


it has indeed fine ſtreets and fountains, 


but the former are withal very filthy (7), the 


dirt of the houſes being continually thrown 


into them; though diſpoſitions are now in 


hand for removing this inconveniency +. 


The principal royal ſeats are Buen- Re- 


tio, Aranjuez, Caſa del Nane, La Flo- 


6 ) Ferreras, in the year 1560. 

* Alphonſo Niunnez de Caſtro hab wrote a book on this 

re-eminence, with the title of Solo Madrid es Corte, y el 
— de Madrid. Vid. Gerh. Ern. De Franckenau. Bi- 
blioth. Hiſpan. Hiſt. Geneal. Herald. p. 12. n. 36. 

(7) Memoires Inſtructifs, Tom. II. p. 60, 62 

+ An Italian has made a ſonnet on Madrid, which gives 
no very advantageous idea of that city, or - the manner of 
living there. 


Stemprato cielo, ambitioſe genti, 

Di fangoſo lavor tugutii anguſti, 

Carni ritroſe a denti, ingrate a guſt), 

Peſci guaſti, agri frutti, ogli fetenti, 

Di ſtercorato humor Strade correnti, 

Stronzi d'ogni color, molli & aduſti, 

Donne ſpolpate e di — — fruſti, 
Carche nos men il vis ch'il—d'unguenti. | 

Di sforzato valor moneta infame, | | 

Uſar acqua per vin, per fuocco il Sole, 
Tripudiar ne“ tempi e mercar Dame, 
Ridiculo veſtir, mangiar beſtiale, 

Mori infiniti, Sbirri, | | 

Forman il bel Madrid, villa Reale, . 
L'Ambaſciata di Romolo a Romani, p. 77: 


rida, 


2 8 4 2. 


IONS AP TAR NT ns 


dais El Wadi Villa Vicioſa, st. a 
and St. Lorenzo el Real, or the 7 as 
it is eee, n . Ser 


8. E c Th XXVII. . di Toa. 
The e great officers of the kingdom of Ca- — 
tile were the chancellor (Chanciller), the dn. 
conſtable (Condeſtabile), the admiral (Ad- 
mirante). But as theſe were officers of great 
power, the kings have long ſince ſuppreſſed 


the ſubſtance of pom ſearing only the bare 
title . | pipes | , 


The 5 of Spain' 8 hboubbeld is is — con- 
ſiderable and ſplendid, exceeding moſt Eu- 


Court ol · | 


0 Thie vaſt and ſtately building was — by Philip u. 
in honour of St. Lawrence; it is an N quadrangle, 280 
| E in length, and the breadth a little! In it is a pa- 
a convent for 200 monks, and a church. The laſt has 
an amazing quantity 'of gold and filver utenſils and orna- 
ments, befides jewels, and g orgeous veſtures, Under the 
great altar of this church is the Pantheon, or Royal Vault, 
gun by Philip II. continued by Philip III. and finiſhed by 
Philip IV. It is only the kings, and thoſe queens who have 
borne ſons, that are buried in the Pantheon. The other 
e and the infants and infanta 8, lie in two vaults un- 
r the church. The Eſcurial is particularly celebrated for 
its library, in which are a great number of rare Arabic ma- 
nuſeri pts; but, through the ignorance of the monks, this 
treaſure is of little benefit to the public. Mem. Inſtruct. | 
Tom, II. p. 96—11 | 
+ Thus the archbiſhop of of Toledo ſtiles himſelf Chan- 
cellor of Caſtile, and the title of Admiral of Caſtile is he- 
reditary in the houſe of Henriquez, as that of Conſtable in 
the be Velaſco. he bags * P- 123, 124. 
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copean” courts in the number of ' officers, 
The 
moſnero Mayor *), the lord- ſteward of the 
houſhold, (Mayor domo Mayor), the lord- 
chamberlain (Sumiller de Corps) the maſ- 


principal are, the lord - almoner (Li- 


ter of the horſe (Cavallerizo Mayor), the 
—— (Halcohero Mayor); and the 
great-huntſman {Montero Mayor). But the 
laſt two offices are NE _— "_ one 


pwn). . 
ro SS et. Be” 


© An additional ſplendor to the Spaniſh 
Fleece. Court, is the ancient and celebrated order 


\ the Golden-Fleece, inſtituted in the year 
1431, by Philip the Good, duke of Bur- 
gundy (7). The emperor Charles V. as 
beir to the Burgundian dominions, tranſ- 
ferred the grand-maſterſhip of this order 


into Spain, and from him the ſucceeding 


kings inherited it. On the deceaſe of 
ee II. the two kings Philip V. and 


Charles III. afterwards emperor of Ger- 


many by the. name of Charles VI. claimed 


hs This aer was once nds to the archbiſhoprick of 
Compoſtella ;. but fince the year 1572, Fs 3 of the 
Indies is always lord - almoner. Vaytac, 101. 
(-) Concerning all theſe offices, ſee 2745 om. II. 
2 — And os the lower court employment. p- 1425 


* (0) eee at on order in Leibuits. Cod. J. G. Di- 
* p- 17, kee. | . 
the 


. 


preach 
Lib, V 
With h 
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G unissty of: this order, and remained 


in poſſeſſion, without taking any notice 


of it in the peace concluded between 


them at Vienna, in the year 172 5. But 


| Charles. VI. dying, his daughter Maria Te- 


reſa queen of Hungary and Bohemia, con- 


hos. the grand-maſterſhip on her huſband 


the great duke of Tuſcany, afterwards. em- 
peror by the name of Francis I. Phi- 


lip V. king of Spain, conceiving that the 


zrand-maſterſhip now belonged ſolely to 
him, oppoſed that reſignation (a); and af- 


terwards, at the treaty of Aix la Chapelle, 
aſſerted his excluſive right by a ſolemn ma- 
nifeſto; but the a was alſo dare by the 
een (x). 1 49 | 


e þ » © 6 
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Chtiſtianity Was preached very 3 in State of te- 


pain, and, Pas to the common no- 


tion of the Spaniards, by the Apoſtle James 


the Elder himſalf *. The Goths, who re- 
(s) Vid. Illofte; Ayreri Diſſert. de magno Magiſterio Equeſ- 


tris Ordinis Aurei Velleris Burgundo- Auſtriaco feminioo- 
maſculino, SeR. III. 5 11 


igion in 


5x | 


(x) Recueil Higosdaues ages, Negociations, &c. par a 


M. Kouſſet, Tom. XX. p. 220, 223. 


This is like wiſe zea ouſly maintained by Ferreras, in his 
firſt volume; though Baronius himſelf denies it, or at leaft 


ks upon it as very doubtful. Mariana ſpeaks 2 : 


What ambiguouſly concerning. both the A * 
preaching, and, his being baten in Spain, Book IV. 


Lib, VII. c. xv, for which ſome, however, are mach esel 


with him, 


= ceived 
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ceived their firſt knowledge of the Faith 


from Arian teachers, brought their errots 


into Spain, and extremely moleſted the o- 
thodox Chriſtians ; till at length, king Rec- 


cared became a convert to the catholic faith, 


on which the Arians were, in their tum, 


perſecuted, and totally ſuppreſſed. The 
Spaniards have ever fince ſhewn a fingular 


zeal. for the tenets of the Romiſh church; 
and no people pay a more blind obedience 
and ſubmiſſive ' reverence to the papal ſee. 
They expend great ſums on devout inſtitu- 
tions and "donations, as appears from the 
amazing riches of their churches (5). But 


this is their greateſt merit with regard to 


religion; for, beſides their ſuperficial know- 


ledge of it, their worſhip, has a ſtrange 


mixture of levity and ridicule. The abſurd 
paintings and decorations in tlie churches, 
the indecent ſalutations in their religious 
proceſſions, the gorgeous attire of the 


images of the ſaints, and particularly of 
the Bleſſed Virgin, whom they ſtile the 


Mother of God (z), and worſhip rather 


more than her Son (a); ; diſpleaſe the very 
Catholies themſelves ol other countries. 


UW Mem. Inſtruct. Tom. II. p. 71, 72. 1 5 | 
v 1 mw de Montgon. Tom. II. p. 275, 276. Tom, 
1 I 


"a Vater Tom. 1. p. 36, 4 be. 


It 
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If theſe be groſs offences againſt decency, 
the like may very well be faid of the verſes 


and ſongs made by many Spaniſh rhymers the 


on religious ſubjects, being often ſtuffed 
with ſuch ridiculous conceits as would 
niſe a ſmile even in the moſt — r 


reader - ye) Satt 20 Loli 15d ent: 


055 Bas 2 5 "0 19 1011 120 20 5 71 [ 44+ 
Little copies of verſes called Viilancigos;are made for 


the feſtivals, and ſun ng in churches. The contents are ſome- 


times, ur" ip wht rmrar% extremely ridiculous; as two in- 
ſtances ſhew, though . taken, from a verſiſer, ho, for 


this kind poeſy, is in high repute among his countr' — 


ln one, t he meſo of Bethlehem, on the nativity. of 
ſummons. 


other lines — theſe: © 
Xabon pidio un Safe al Ninno + bitobzil Re? 8 
Para cortale una gala FEES 5 
5] Pact non; e eee SAT LT 


H Eh, qure Wiens aquitat-manckie] | F 4916 @ig981} 
« A taylor required ſoap of the eule make im a holi - 


day-coat, as. cert Fs who d came to take out Rains, 7 d 


not come withöut 011 


— or ballag; on; the ofa of, f. che Epi- Sh 


phany, the trees celebrate a maſquerade in honour of the in- 
bs e They all act their parts with a "0 Pb: 
El Almendro, que fu fruts bormmit»s tn oh de 


En las colaciones gaſta 


Al Rey le Dis ar ea b 


＋ % 
© (els Wich 447 
TH 


ot; 0030 , 
Val demonio muy amargas.; .:..+ .; 1 ,;- 
La Vid alegrd la Fieſta, Mer gr er We 
Y negan dole la entrada, eee 
- Dixo a la puerta un N | r 


E al hn bs Y 
atre, qne mas * E que agua, 9. A... fy 2 N 1 g 


« The almond- tree, which plentifully diſtributes ies fruit 
collations, to the king N * ſeet almonds, but to the de- 
vil 2 bittereſt it had. The vine was for enlivening. the- 


feat; and on, its. being denied, admittance, a German called 
out, “ Let him in, by all —_— it is. much Seth 


MEM”. 1M rod oof 
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ND . es 42 v4 
| r SAR INR Winne 
dier, The abper clergy in Spain conkit of eight 
and bier. archbiſhops and rtr. biſbops. $i: The 
| archbiſhops are, AO 200! Ti”, it 10! $5 
I. The archbiſhop of Toledo, who, he. 
* _, _  fides being ſtiled primate of Spain, bears 
1 the title of chancellor of Caſtile, and coun- 
3 ſellor of ſtate. His dioceſe is the largeſt, 
and his income not. leſs — 300,000 du- 
cats'a year. His ſuffragats are, 1. Cartha- 
2. Cordova. 3. Seen, . Sigu- 
| enza. . Jen. 6. Segovia. 7: Oftna, 
8. Valladolid iq nede 
II. The archbiſhop of Seville. 'His ſuf- 
fragans, are, 1. Malaga. 2. Cadiz. 5 Ca- 
naria 4. Ceuta. 
III. The archbimoß " of. Pitjig, tÞ 
whon: are fubordinate Oh biſhops of, 1. $t- 


7 2; 10 


. 
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*S. 
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1 „ Hedeper. 


Ina panegyrick on St. Francis, AA dierte the 


: man W 8 
f | the following, 289 
San6 mil endemonfadus cole lore 4,0$- 
- Sin ſaber, fi avia librado . den 
Al diablo de 2 , ee 


O alas mugeres del e : 


i * 
-+4 «2» * 


V al conjutrarlas ae 
* Vid como eran las ſeas er 933, 
| | "Endemoniadas,. ' | 5 Abos! 4 
A thouſand femlle deinciives he cured; but without n ; 6 
ing whether be had driven” the devil out of the women, or 8 7 


women ont of the devil; and at the'conjuration he ſaw that 
the ugly were polleſſed.” 9 
Obras Posticas — Maeſtro Don Manuel Dr (4) 
f EN P- bo 0s 37s 77. 


lamanca. 


— —— ry 


d. Orne. 9 Badajoz. 310. 


11. 


— 
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4 19 Tuy. 3+ Avila. 4. Coria. 
cia, 6. Aſtorga. Nane, 


ö 1, Ciudad-Radrigo-. altos 4 
| W. The archbiſhop of Granada, n 


has under him, 1. Guadix/). 2. Almeria. 
V. The archbiſhop of Aa within 


41489 1 


whoſe en are, 1. Pampelu una, 2. 


# 


VI. The arch ilhop of Taragona, a, 77. 


ſuffrag ans are the biſhops © of, 1. Barcelona, 


2. Girona. 2 Le ida. * Tortofs. 155 
Vique. _ 6,  Urg el, 4 Salſona. 3 fk | 23 
VII. e ac bicee Saraga 191 * 


a, wit in 


whoſe, dioceſe are the -bithops ps oh 1• Hu- u- | 
eſca. 1 Tha * Barbaſtro. 3. bY 4 Tera: 


enn 5 5. Abaracin. & 


mt. "the archbilhg” of Vein ha 
5 8 DY are, b 1. Segord © 25 Ort Tf 5 


185 biſhoprics of Ollede woof 1 —.— 2 
aneh ſubject to the ſee of Rome (e). : 


The annual income of all eſe archbi- 
ſhoprics is computed | at 13363, 00 du- 


cats; and that of the chapters of the cathe- 


drals and<ollegiate churches, f is a0 nuch 10 


12 
— 


0 Clarke's Letters . en aaa 


ter II. p. 20, 21. 


(e) Vayrae, Tom. II. p. 37 On 2: f Ga "ty Us * 


0 Auſcbing's Geography, Bun r p OY 
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In New-Spain are fix archbiſhoprics a, 
withtwenty-cight biſhops ; and ĩn the Phi- 
-iNands one archbiſhop,” whole ſee is 
| Manila, and endangers biſhops (s): 


$: 1 bens 10 90 Aldrin 50! 


— E CT. XXXII. _ au: 


The king "ra ic diſpoſal 51 eccleſiaſti cal bene! ces in | 
the archbi. SPA Was formerly, for. the "moſt art, 
— 95 0 in n the Pope, V Who, on A SY | 

from the Kin ing, appoitted ends and 
biſhops 3. "and likewiſe. nominated to many 
inferior dignities and benefices ; J till by an 
agreement betwe en the emperor bade V. 

BR.” x and pope Adrian VI. the nomination o the 
a arcthithoptics and mw rics was yielded up 
to tlie king { FJ. F E Ccthehe VII. far- 
ther granted to. the | Bogl of Spain. the 
right of conferring other eccleſiaſtical offices 
and benefices (C). "Notwithſtanding ſuch 
ceſfions, frequent di erences aroſe between 


44 39.44 11418 14 M Nie 1 


'® 'Of/ theſe] the pri a is hier" st. Dbmings: in the 
| ie Tick off Hifi anjolay the chile. bears. the Kale of 


5 6 


ork oh 1. 27 23 >7 wr. 
5 OE, Book N and in 0 3 of 
the Hiſtory of 2 anno PS Thus the king $ Tecovered 
t. 


their e which gon the. of the 
XTIth council 757 Toledo. 1 wc e 681. 
Cont. Fern. Vaſquĩi Controverſ. Uluſtr. C. xxii. n. 16. p. 213, 


et S Covarruvias Oper. Tom. I. p. 44% 441+ n. 4, 


5 4 ) This bull, which 3 is dated on the — of Ma 1 528, 
is to Cho found in the Supplement au Corps Univerſe Diplo: 
* par M. Ronſſet, Lom. II. Part. I. p. 169, et ſuiv. 


— them 


es Sint 6s 


= and; the, ſee of Rome, till the year 


1753, when by a new convention _— : 
Ferdinand VI. and Benedict XIV. the po 


reſerving to himſelf ſome ſpecified leſſer : 
. dignities and | benefices, abſolutely gave up 
all the others to the king, in conſideration 


of a ſum of e (5). 


8 E C . XXXII. 
The power of the pope has always bern Great powet 


very great in Spain; and Gregory VII 1 


* the pope 
was for ſcrewing it up to the very higheſt goa. 2 


pitch, requiring of the kings in his time to 


acknowledge themſelves his vaſſals, 9 
pay him an annual tribute. But this de- 
mand, notwithſtanding their great obſe- 


quiouſneſs and reſpect towards the ſee of 
Rome, they could not digeſt C). Spain, 
however, has been the golden mine to the 


apoſtolic- chamber, on account of the large 
ſums which are annually remitted to Rome x. 
Even the popeꝰs nuncio has his particular 


juriſdiction in eccleſiaſtical and ſpiritual 


matters, which he exerciſes with Shel ri- 


00 See Dane New Fame, Part CLAXXIX. [2 6g1, 


0 Ferreras, in the years 1074, 1075. | 
-* Theſe amount to 132,000 ſcudi d'oro, which make alty a 
thouſand pounds — Table au de la _ M — | 


P-. 111. 11 / 


Vor. 5 P. I 8 gour 3 
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gou ur ; and would ſlretch it beyond all 45 
bounds, did not the council of Caſtile fome- 


times take the liberty to reduce him to or- 
der (4). This aſſembly maintains the rights 


of the ſovereign and the ſtate, againſt the 
invaſions of that foreign power; and in 
many caſes, the pope's bulls and briefs are 
of no force, till they have undergone the 


examination of the royal tribunals (1). 


Loquiftion, 
* 


SE CT. XXXIV. 


The chief foundation of the papacy and 
the papal power in Spain is the inquiſition; 
which queen Iſabella introduced into Caſtile, 
and her huſband Ferdinand the Catholic 


into Arragon. The firſt court of inquiſition 


was held at Seville, towards the end of the 


year 1480, at the inſtigation of the archbi- 


ſhop of that city, cardinal Mendoza; for 


great numbers of the new converted Jews 


„The perſons who, by order of king Charles II. 8 
off the famous Valenzuela, his mother's favourite, out of 


the convent in the Eſcurial, were excommunicated for vio- 
lating that ſanctuary, and the exemption of ecclefiaſtical per- 
| ſons. And though there were among them perſons of the 


firſt rank, they were obliged to — their appearance with 
halters about their necks, and in their ſhirts, before the 


nuncio Molini, who, at their abſolution, gave them ſome 
| — with a wand. Mem. de la Cour d' Eſp. Part. J. 


1 Domenico Zanetornato nella relatione della Corte di 


: 8 p- 68, 69. 


C. 35. P. 513. 


(1) Didac. Covarruvias in Oper, Tom, i. Ta Que 


and 


7 
hk, 
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3 Moors relapſing into their formet et. 
rors, he propoſed ſuch a courſe, as the beſt = 
means to prevent this evil (). A like 
court was appointed in the year 1483, in 
Caſtile and Leon, on the ſame account. 
Thomas de Torquemada, a Dominican, WO 
was the firſt inquiſitor-general (a); and 
during the term of his office, cauſed 2000 5 
people to be burnt (o). There are at preſent 
in the Spaniſh monarchy eighteen courts of 
inquiſition, namely, at Seville, Toledo, 
Granada, Cordova, Cuenza, Valladolid, 
Murcia Ellerena, Logrono, Santjago, Sa- 
ragoſſa, Valencia, Barcelona, Majorca, the 
Canary-iſlands, Mexico, Carthagena, and 
Lima (p). The ſupreme court of inquiſi- 
tion is at Madrid; and its preſident, beſides 
the title of Inquiſitor-general, is likewiſe | 
| tiled the pope's vicar. He is nominated Y 
by the king, confirmed- by the pope, and, 
in other reſpects totally independent (g). 


This ſupreme court of inquiſition, beſides 
g the preſident, conſiſts of ſix counſellors, 
x called apoſtolic inquiſitors, a fiſcal, a . 
h 
e (m) Ferreras, Vol. vn. p. 578 
. - (8)\Ibid. 5. 632 p. 578, 579% 590. 
I. (3) Maria, Book: XXIV. c. xvii. Others ſay, that in 
. fourteen years he brought above 100,000 perſons to a trial, 
di of whom 6000 were burnt. See Mr. Eſtor's Obſervations on 
the Civil and Eecleſiaſtical Power, cape xvii. p. A | 
ft. () Vayrac, Tom. II. p. 355. HW: | £ 
() Ibid. p. 364. | Fe h 2 
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vate ſecretary, two other ſecretaries, a re- 


ceiver, two referendaries, four ſerjeants or 
meſſengers, a folicitor, and ſeveral qualifi- 
cators, or la- counſellors; among whom, by 


an order of Philip III. in 1618, one muſt be 
a Dominican friar (7). The other courts of 
inquiſition have only three inquiſitors, two 
clerks, a meſſenger, a receiver, and a cer- 
tain number of qualificators and law-coun- 


ſellors (s). All theſe officers, high and 


low, muſt be men of irreproachable morals, 
and of. pure blood ; making proof that none 


of their anceſtors . were either heretics, 


Jews or Moors (r). The inquiſition, be- 
ſides theſe officers, has not leſs than 20,000 
familiars, as they are called, diſperſed over 
the whole kingdom, and whoſe chief buſi- 
neſs is to apprehend thoſe againſt whom an 
information lies (2). The proceedings of 


this tremendous court are ſingular, and con- 


tradictory to the common forms of law; 


the perſon informed againſt being impri- 


ſoned on a bare information, without ſeeing 


or knowing bis accuſer, or the witneſſes 


(r) Vayrac, Tom. II. p. 38 
(s) Ibid. p. 385. 1 


0%) Vayrac, 13 meme, Memoires pour fervir 2 PHiftoire des | 


Inquiſitions, Tom. I. p. 141, 


() Vayrac, Tom. II. p. 387. The origin of theſe fami- 
Hars is to be found in the Memoirs of the Royal Academy 


of Portugueſe Hiſtory, in the year 1723, p. e 


hs 
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who depoſe againſt him (x). When the 
enquiry is gone through, ſentence. is pro- 


nounced on the priſoners; and formerly it 


uſed to be accompanied with ſtriking ſo- 
kmnities *, The crimes within the cogni- 
zance of the inquiſition, are hereſy, Juda- 
iſm, Mahometaniſm, ſorcery, ſodomy, and 


© ” . 
2 ; 
oy 


polygamy: The puniſhments are various. 


Jews obſtinately refuſing to embrace Chriſ- 
tianity, are burned alive; they who are 
convicted of hereſy or infidelity, and will 
not acknowledge it, or profeſs themſelves 
Catholic Chriſtians, are ſtrangled (5). The 


poſſeſſions of the perſons condemned, are 


confiſcated ; and for a perſon to have been 
in the inquiſition, is an indelible ignominy 


to all his deſcendants (2). * 


(a) Mariana, Book XXIV. ©. i. 


* Namely, in thoſe Autos da Fe, at which the king | 


court aſſiſted; theſe were attended with pompous preceſſions 

and exhibitions, of which a deſcription to be ſound in 
the Ceremonial d' Eſpagne, Liv. I, c. iv. F. 19. in the Ce- 

remonial Diplomatique de Mr. Rouſſet, 

ſuir. Theſe diſmal ſolemnities, at firſt very common in 
Spain, are not at preſent ſo often repeated, From the year 


1632, when king Philip IV, permitted an Auto da Fe to be 


held, no other was ſeen till 1680, when the nuptials of 
Charles II. were celebrated by a like ſanguinary ſcene, Me- 
moires-pour ſervir 3 VHiſt, des Inquifitions, Tom. I. p. 199. 
Two were held under Philip V. in 1720, and 1721 ; and 
under Lewis I. in the year 1724, on the occaſion of his ac- 


eeſſion to the throne. Deſormeaux, Tom. V p. 367, 370, 384. 


+ (3) See Noticias reconditas de! Procedimiento de Jas Ia- 
Fan de Eſpana y Portugal. Part I. p. 73. 

(z) Mariana concludes his account of the erection of the 
inquiſition with theſe words: Praſens remedium adverſus 


4 3 „er. 


om. II. p. 219, et 
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; | F 
—— By ſuch violent procedures is the Catho- 
the t oy” . 2 | Loan - 
elergy. lic religion in Spain ſufficiently ſecured 
againſt all innovations; and the numerous 
clergy are a farther ſupport to it. Theſe, 
amidſt the depopulation of the kingdom, 

f have been continually increaſing, new foun- 
dations being frequently made for them; 
and their preſent number is computed at 
250,000 ſeculars and regulars (a). The 
N greater part of theſe Iive in convents, which 
_ in Spain are very numerous; there being 
2146 monaſteries, and 1023 nunneries (4). 


ERS © er., © 1” DATION 
The continual wars. againſt the Moors 


— — 


1 


at n . n, as 1 _ — 


nder ef 3 MIKE ARE 
| knight gave riſe in Caſtile and Leon, to the three 


- "religious orders of St. James, Calatrava, 
by” and Alcantara. Their chief vow was to 
fight againſt the infidels. The firſt adopted 

the rule 'of St. Auſtin, and the two others 

that of the Ciſtercians (c). But all this has 

been pretty much altered by length of time. 


impendentia mala, quibus aliz provinciæ exagitantur, cœlo 
datum; nam humano conſilio adverſus tanta pericula ſatis 
caveri non potuit.“ | Op 

(a) Voyez Don Geronymo De Uſtariz dans la Theorie et 
Pratique du Commerce & de la Marine, ch. xviii. p. 85. 

(5) Buſching*s Geography, Part II. p. 123. 

(e) Helyot's Hiſtory of Religious and Secular Orders, Vol. 

| II. c. xl. ol. VI. C, aly. | | 


James 


i 
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James Il. king of Arragon, after 8 
preſſing the order of the knights Templars, 
founded, out of their effects, a new order, 
which received its name from the city of 
Monteſa, in the kingdom of e as its 
reſidence (d). Late ; 
But this never attained. to that conſiders. 
tion.and opulence, as the three beforemen- 
tioned orders of St. Jago, Calatrava, and 
Alcantara, which acquired ſuch. poſſeflions 
and revenues, that their grand-maſters, be- 
ing abſolutely independent of all juriſdiction, 
became formidable even to the kings them- 
ſelves. On this account, Ferdinand the. 
Catholic prevailed on pope Innocent VIII. 
to inveſt him with the grand-maſterſhip of 


thoſe three orders during his life; pope 


Alexander VI. afterwards extended this 
right to queen. Iſabella, in caſe ſhe ſhould 
ſurvive the king ; and laſtly, pope Adrian 
VI. to gratify the emperor Charles V. an- 
nexed the three grand-maſterſhips to the 
throne (e). 

Beſides the above four orders, the knights 
of St. John or Malta are poſſeſſed of ſuch 
reyenues and eſtates in Spain, as yield them 


0 Mariana, Lib. XV. cap. xvi. 


(e) Ibid. Lib. XXVI. c. v. and in the Sumario de la Hiſe 
toria d' N al anno 1523. ; 


PD near 
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gute of the By the number of univerſities, e 
— 1 and the ſciences ſhould be very common, 
and flouriſh' greatly in Spain. It has no leſs 
than twenty- two: Salamanca, Valladolid, Si- 
guenza, Toledo, Avila, Alcala de Henares, 
Sevilla, Granada, Baeza, Oſſana, Hueſca, 
Saragoſſa, Valencia, Gandia, Orizuela, 
Lerida, Tortoſa, Terragona, St. Jago de 


Compoſtella, Onnate, Oviedo, Pampe- 


lona (g). Others raiſe them to thirty, add- 
ing Oſma, Oropeſa, Murcia, Barcelona, 
Girona, Luchenite, Hirache, Eſtolla (5). 
The principal are Salamanca, Alcala de 
Henares, and Valladolid. The firſt is ſaid 
to have eee pg (i). 


s EC r. XXXVIIL. 


2 


1 Academies | Several acadeniich of polite literature and 


ei ſeiences. ences, were likewiſe founded in Spain 


OM Buſching”s Geography, Part II. p. 140, 
(2) Vayrec, Tom. II. p. a 1 39. | 
(5) Noticias de Portu r Manoel Severim de Faria, 
p. 207—223 though BY himſelf allows that ſome of them 
are only colleges. Vayrac, p. 396, places Palencia likewiſe 


among the univerſities ; but Faria, p. 207, remarks, that 


this never was a real univerſity, nor, as ſome would have it, 
removed to Salamanca. | 


(i) Vayrac, Tom, II. p. 396, 
af under 


= 


= 
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under the reign of Philip V {4}. In Ma- 
drid is, 1. La Real Academia Eſpannola, the 
object of which is the improvement of the 
Spaniſh language N. il lan Real Academia 
de la Hiſtoria; and 3. La Real Academia Me- 
dica. Seville, Valencia, and Barcelona, 
have academies of polite literature, and Val | 
ladolid an academy of geography. os 


s E OT. XXIX. 


The Spaniards, are by their penetrating su 


and comprehenſive genius qualified for ſei-** 
ences of all kinds, and particularly for poe- 
try, of Which they hape given eminent in- 
ſtances, even in the time of the Romans. 
Seneca, Lucan, Silius i Italicus, Martial, 
Prudentius, and other poets, were natives 
of Spain. Modern times have hkeyiſe pro- 
duced many among them, who have written 
in Spaniſh, and diſtinguiſhed themſelves 
in every ſpecies of poetry. The characte- 
iſtic of their works is wit and ſublimity; 
but affecting the ſublime rather in the ex- 
preflion than in the ſubject, they not ſel- 

(4) Deſormeaux, Tom. V. p. 200—328, is very laviſh of 
his encomiums on king Philip V. though it does not appear 
that he had immediately any great fare in thoſe founda- # 
e This academy, which is conſtituted from” the model of 
the French, and conſiſts of twenty-four members, was found- 


ed in 1713, by the duke of Eſcalona.” It has publiſhed an 
excellent Spaniſh Dictionary of fix folio volumes. 


| dom 
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dom run into the turgid and unnatural.. 
The moſt: celebrated modern poets are 
Garcilaſſo de la Vega, don Diego Hurtado 
de Mendoza, don Luis de Gongora, don 
Alonzo de Ercilla, Lopez de Vega, don 
Franciſco de Quevedo, don Franciſco de 
Borja, prince n don pc: de 
Leon Marchante, &c 8 20 re 
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ö. The dread of the inquiſition 175 the lite- 


Divinity, - 


rati in Spain under a painful reſtraint; fo 
that they dare not always venture to make 
known their real thoughts, but muſt take 
up with writing and teaching even as their 


forefathers wrote and taught (7). To this 


check it is owing, that the ſchool- philoſophy 
has ſo long ſtood its ground in Spain ; as to 
diſturb its authority x would be extremely 
dangerous. 


SECT. XII. 


Din in Spain ſhares the ſame a 
with philoſophy ; . to rn any thing 


2141 


(1) Memoires Inſtructife, Tom. n. 11 116. 
* John Wendlinger, a Jeſuit of Bo 1845 * VAL 
ventured to aſſert literary freedom; he is the king's geo rapher 
and hiſtorian for the two Indies, and has inſtructed Charles 


IIl's ſons in mathematicks, hiſtory, geography, and the Ger- 


man language. He is ſaid to have publiſhed a ſyſtem of the 
* philoſophy in Spaniſh, 


con- 


S 38g. g. a . 2 . 2 


gh PG EN THAT - 25g 
contrary. to the doctrines of the fathert, | 
would rather be attended with worſe conſe- 
quences, as the inquiſition would not oyer- 

look theleaſt innovation even inthe moſtdig- 
nified eccleſiaſtic; which , among others, Bar- 
tholemew de Carranza, archbiſhop of Toledo, 
experienced. They ſtick to the ſchool- 
doctrines of their fathers, and little concern 
themſelves about the learned languages, 'or 

the explanation of the ſacred writings, ap- 
plying themſelves to caſuiſtical divinity, in 
which they are very expert, and which like- 


wiſe is in ne e neceſſary to con- 
feſſors e 4 2 


0 H A P. XLII. „ niet 
The Wet of Spaniſh elt is very r 

extraordinary: moſt of them have written 
on the Roman and canon law, and their 
works were formerly in ſuch eſteem, that 
foreign countries printed many editions of 
them. The principal are Anthony Gomez, + Y 
„aud his grandſon Diego Gomez; Diego and | 

Anthony de Covarruvias, Ferdinand Vaſ- = 
quez, Menchaca, Anton Auguſtinus, Ema- l 
| nuel Gonzales Telez, Anthony Perez, 
John de Solorzano Pereira, e de 27 
es ans, and Siſcar. | 


ery Clarke's Letters concerning the Spaniſh Nation, Let- 
0 P · 52. * 
SE C T. 
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PhyGick, In ohyfick and ' ſurgery the Spaniards are 


far inferior to their neighbours the French, 
and other European nations. One proof of 
the unſkilfulneſs of their ſurgeons. is-the ve- 
nereal diſtemper, with which the country 
is aid to be over - run; an effectual method 
of cure being beyond their ſkill. The part 
b of medicine molt ſtudied here is botany (); 
and king Ferdinand VI. being a great lover 
of > hiſtory, es a enn 

_ 
8 DO T. XII V. 

The ſame king was pbelcl likewi: to 
take painting, ſculpture, and architecture, 
under his protection, and founded an aca- 
demy in Madrid for the eee of 

A W A 


* 
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Printing © Thar the Spaniards have made no great 
18 improvement in printing and engraving, is 


| 15 Clarke's Letters concerning the Spaniſh Nation, Let- 
ter IV. Part II. p. 55 

Accounts of the Life and Writings.of learned Spaviards 
are found in the following works. 

- D. Nicolai Antonii-Bibliotheca Hiſpana Vetus, ſeu Hiſpae 
norum qui ab Octavii Auguſti imperio uſque annum 
MD. floruerunt, notitia. 2 Tom. Rome 1696. fol. 

Ejuſdem Bibliotheca Hiſpana, ſeu Hiſpanorum qui poſt 
annum MD. floruerunt, notitia. 2 Tomi. nun = 


4 — 


evi- 
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evident from their books, eſpecially thoſe 
publiſhed in the preceding and the ſixteenth 
century. In the preſent, they have ſome- 
thing mended their hands, and but ſome- 
thing. This induced Charles III. to found 
a printing academy at Madrid, m which 
youth, sdeſigned for that art, are inſtructed 
in the languages and other requiſites at the 
king's expence. SEES x 
(off 6s 8 © IO 
Amidſt the different revolutions in the Lan. 
Spaniſh monarchy, the laws muſt likewiſe 
be ſuppoſed to have undergone ſeveral alte- 
rations. The Romans with their domi- 
nion introduced their laws. The Viſigots 
at firſt followed their old cuſtoms, till their 
king Eric gave them written laws (o). Of 
theſe and the edicts of the ſucceeding 
| princes, and the decrees of councils, was 
compoſed under king Siſenand, or more pro- 
; bably, under Egiza, the Fuero Juzgo, or 
Forum Judicum (p). Ferdinand III. and 


e) See Maſcou's Hiſtory of the Germans, Vol. I. B. X. 
MT CS | 1 
(p) Mariana, Lib. VI. cap. v. Theſe laws were firſt pub - 

ds liked by Peter Pithoeus, under the title of Codex Legum 5 
Wifi-Gothorum, Libri XII. (Pariſlis, 1759. fol.) And after- 
wards, by Alphonſo de Villadieco, with a Spaniſh Comment. 
(Madrid, 1600, fol.) Vid. Buderi Biblioth. Jur. Selecta, c. vi. 
2. They are likewiſe to be found in Fred, Lindenbrogii, 
Codex LL. Antiquarum, and in Petr. Georgiſch Corpore 
Jur. Germ. Antiqui. | 8 

| Al- 


8 
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Alphonſo X. kings of Caſtile, ordered a 


new code to be made, which, in the year 
1348, king Alphonſo XI. publiſhed under 


the title of Las Siete Partidas (7. Ferdi- 
nand the Catholic employed Alphonſo Diaz 


de Montalvo to digeſt into one body all the 


royal ordinances; and theſe he- publiſhed 


under the title of El Ordenamiento Real (7). 


Under the fame king, in the year 1 50g, 
were made public the Leyes de Toro, ſo 
called from their being paſſed into laws at 
the diet of Toro (s). Laſtly, Philip II. 
had a new code made by a ſett of lawyers; 


and it was publiſhed by the title of Nueya 
. -Recompilacion de las Leyes de Eſtos Rey- 


nos (): this collection has been augmented 


$i by ſeveral of his ſucceſſors (). 


_ Vid. Leyes de Toro, pr. Theſe Siet« Partidas are, for 
the moſt part, tranſlated from the Roman and Canon law into 
that of Caſtile. Didac. Covarruvias, Var. Reſol. Lib. I. ch. 


_ * xiv. n. 5. in Operib. Tom. II. p. 61. Several Spaniſh law- 


yers, and among others, Gregory Lopez, have written com- 


ments on them. Buder. in Biblioth. Jur. Sel. cap. vi. F. 2. 


(r) Buder. L. C. F. 3. The ſaid Montalvo wh, to this Or- 


denamiento Real, added illuftrations and comments. 


ny Mariana, Lib. XXVIII. cap. xiii. Anthony Gomez, 
his grandſon Diego Gomez, have Woſtrated the Leyes 
de Toro with remarks. 

() Buder, L. C. 5. 

© (z) Vid. Leyes de 4, pr. & Akt Gomezii Com- 
mentar. ad illas, 5. A compleat account of all the Spaniſh 
law is to be met with in Gerh. Ern. de Franckenau. Sacr. 
Themidis Hiſpanz Arcanis. Hannoverz 1703 4. 
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'T he judges or chief magiſtrates in the — 


Ciudades, or large cities, are called Corregi- 
dores, in ſome Alcaldes mayores, and their 


aſſeſſors have the title of Regidores. In the 


villas or towns, the judges are called Alcal- 


des or Bayles. Theſe magiſtrates ſuperin- 


tend not only the adminiſtration of juſtice, 
but likewiſe that of the police. The Corregi- 
dore cannot be a natiye of the place. which 


is the ſeat of his office; but the Regidore 
muſt abſolutely be ſuch (x). 


SECT. XLIX. 


lar tribunal, with a preſident, eight alcal- 


des, a fiſcal, two referendaries, four clerks, 
and four ſerjeants, or meſſengers. ., Theſe 


alcaldes are termed Alcaldes de Corte; 
and have both the civil and criminal juriſ- 


| The king's court has. likewiſe a a particu- Court of 
Juſtice and 


_ in the 
l '$ pa- 


diction within the verge of the court, which 
extends to the diſtance of twenty miles, and 


over thoſe who attend his majeſty in any 
of his journies ( Y. 


Caſes appertaining to the police come 


under the cognizance of twelve alcaldes, 


each having his department, which he 


(x) Vayrac, Tom. mn. 272, 2 
0 Ibid. p. 266, 267. p 1 2 


ſome- 
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ſometimes viſits, attended .by his clerk and 
x . es n eb of good or- 
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There are, beſides, in the protinces of 
Spain certain courts of juſtice, to which lie 
appeals from the above mentioned city and 
town judges, and which likewiſe try ſeveral 
"caſes in the firſt inſtance. Theſe courts 
are, I. The royal chancery (Chancilleria 
Real) at Valladolid; and 2. at Granada 


each having a preſident, and ſixteen coun- 


ſellors, called oydores,. or auditors, two or 
three judges in criminal cauſes, a fiſcal, and 
other officers (a). In the kingdom of Na- 
varre is, 3. The royal council, (Conſejo 


"2 Wea de Navarra) in which the viceroy 


preſides, when ſo diſpoſed, | This tribunal 
conſiſts of a regent, fix oydores, four al- 
caldes, and other inferior officers (5). Next 
to theſe are various courts, called Audien- 
cias; namely, 4. Audiencias Real de la 
Corunna. 5. De Sevilla. 6. D' Oviedo. 
7. De Saragoſſa. 8. De Valencia. 9. De 


Barcelona. 10. De Mallorca. The -prefi- 


| dent of theſe courts is ſtiled regent, and 


(2) 3 Tom. II. p. Gag 
(4) Ibid. p. 256, 257, &c. 
(5) Ibid. p. 250. 


the 


* 
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the aſſeſſors Alcaldes 8 In civil 
caſes, where the ſum exceeds ten thouſand 


maravedis ; and in criminal matters, touch- 
ing life, or corporal puniſhment, or baniſh- 


ment for ten years, an appeal has beet made 
from their ſentence. _ - 

' Laſtly, 11. There is alſo an Audiencia 
in the Canary-iſlands; and at Cadiz is the 
Audiencia de la Contractacion de las In- 


dias. Spaniſh America has twelve Audien- 
cias 1 ng 


i 


SECT. wy 7 


Spain was formerly under a neceſſity of 1 Land- 


Wag on foot a very large military force, 


on account of its many dependencies in Eu- 
but the far greater part being diſ- 


3 from it at the treaty of Utrecht, 


that neceſſity ceaſed: yet by reaſon of the 


ſeveral wars, both in Italy and Africa, the 
Spaniſh military eſtabliſhment has conti - 


nued ſtill very conſiderable. The Spaniards, 


both cavalry and infantry, are excellent 
ſoldiers (d), and ſtill maintain all the an- 


cient glory of their martial forefathers. 

In the year 1760, the Spaniſh forces con- 
fiſted or the following troops. 3 7 
* 


(c) u Tom. III. p- 270, 271. 
0 Ibid. Tom. I p. 35 


6 Vor. L Q * 1. IN- i 
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forces, 
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INFANTRY. 


F Spaniſh regiments, which 
made ſeventy- eight battalions, among which 
were fix battalions of Spaniſh, and ſix batta- 
lions of Walloon guards, with two battalions 


of eien, and eight battalions of marines: 
Men. 


„ a 0 BN 
| alls regiments .— — 4 2120 


3 Walloon — — 6 3180 


3 Iriſh — — 6 3180 

3 Swiſs — — 6 4440 
33 Mie. — — 33 23100 
4 Invalids | — — 8 4800 
: | 87696 


CAVALRY. 


r + Teva regiments, contain- | 
icbþ 6114 


ing forty-ſix ſquadrons, and in which 
are included the Nee ee 


E 3. DRAGO.ONS. 
-10 — 20 Squadrons — 2 56⁰ 


0 INDEPENDANT COMPANIES. 


15 22 936 — 2005 


O in all 98375 


(7) Clarke's Letters, Number XII. p. 211, 214. 
5 SBCT. 
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Nature itſelf has. ſecured Spain againſt Fen Fortified 


France by the Pyrenean mountains; and *** 


thoſe parts which are eaſieſt of acceſs, have 


ſeveral ſtrong fortifications, as St. e e | 


Fuentarabia, Pampelona, Roſes, Girona, 
&c. On the frontiers of Portugal are Tuy, 
Xamora, Ciudad Roderigo, Valenza de 
. a n hoes and others. bag: 


SECT; LI. 


The ſituation of Spain, the diſcovery of Muiae 


the New World, the diſtance of its Euro- 


pean dependencies. gradually produced a 
navy, which at length became-very conſi- 


derable, and under Philip II. was, after 


the conqueſt of Portugal, the moſt power- 

ful in Europe. But ſince the miſcarriage of 
its expedition againſt England in 1588, it 
has continually declined, and under Charles 
II. was at a very low ebb. Philip V. and 


his ſucceſſors attending to the reſtoration of - 


it, in the year 1760 it ans of 


ships of the line — — 7 
Frigatess ' = — — 21 
| Chebecs — — — 14 
Packet-boats = — — 4 
Bomb-ketches — — — 
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which required 4016 guns, 712 gunners, 
65870 marines, and 45960 ſeamen (7). 
I The ſtations for the men of war are, Ca- | 
diz, Corunna, Ferrol, and Carthagena ; the 
harbours of which, together with thoſe of 
iy nn and Malaga, are ede fortified. 


s E CT. LV. 


Coins, The Spaniards reckon by inks, thou- \ 
ſands; and millions (cuentos) of maravedis; 
in larger ſums, by reals, dollars, ducats, 
and doubloons. | | 2 
2 Maravedis make 1 ochavo. 
4 Maravedis make 1 quarto. | 
1 Real 2 82 er = 17 ochayos = 24. 
maravedis. 80 
1 Peſo, or piece of eight, = =8 reales = . 
272 maravedis. 1 
1 Ducado=11 reales = 374 ndravedis e. 
I Doubloon or piſtole = 4 peſos = 32 reales 
==1088 maravedis. 


By theſe a ppellations are underſtood 4 


8 


ther filver (moneda de plata), or (moneda ve 
de velon) copper- money. The former is 
about 88 per Cent. better than the latter; ve 


ſo that the proportion between theſe two 
coins is as follows: 55 5 


0) Clarke's Letters, XII. p. 219, 2222 
That is in trade, but in exchange the ducat is equal to 
275 maravedis. 


17 Reales 


s P A 1 N. 


17 Reales de plata 32 reales de velon. 

1 Real de 1 64 maravedis de ve- 
lon. 

34 Peſo de plata = = I's reales, 2 maravedis 
te velon. 

Ducado de plata = 2 20 reals 24 mara- 
| velis de velon *. | Ar 

1 Doubloon & plata = 60 reales 8 mara- 
vedis de velon. . - . 

But theſe are only ideal coins, the real 
being minted on quite another ſtandard, 1 
are as follow. * 


In G 0 L D. 
* En (piſtoles) = 40 reales de plata 


871 reales, 10 maravedis de velon. 
Double doubloons S 80 reales de plata = 
150 reales, 20 maravedis de velon. 
Quadruple doubloons = 160 reales de plata 
Szot reales, 6 maravedis de velon. | 
Half doubloons, or eſcudos de oro = 20 
reales de plata = = 37 ran 22 maravedis de 
velon. | 
Peſos fuertes de oro =11 1 6 mara- 
vedis de plata = 20 reales de velon. 


» iv trade: in exchange the ducado de plata ſet. hes 20 
reales, 2515 . de velon. 


23 2. In 
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\ = Peſos fuertes=11 reales, 6 maravedis de 


plata = 20 reales de velon. Theſe are like: 
wiſe called piaſtres. 

Half peſos fuertes = 5 reales, 20 mara- 
N de plata = 10 reales de velon. Theſe 


are commonly called efcudos de velon. 


Quarter peſos fuertes — 2 reales, 27 ma» 
ravedis de plata = 5 reales de velon: 
Reales fuertes = 1 real, 13: maravedis 
de plata, 2 reales, 17 maravedis de velon. 

Half reales fuertes = 234 maravedis do 
Pata == = 1 real, 8+ maravedis de ee, 


There are beſides: 


Reales de Sevilla = 1 real, 4 maravedis 
| de plata = 2 reales de velon, 


Double = 2 reales, 8 maravedis 42 plata 
= 4 reales de velon. 
Half = = 19 marayedis de plata = 1 xeal 


* "Is COPPER, 


| Quattos = == 4 maravedis. 

Double = 8 maravedis. | 

Ochavos = 2 maravedis. 

Single marayedis and blancas = = half a 
maravedi. 


yo | | The 


x 
_— ws FCS _ S{<4 GS eas oa ot. en 1 3 
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The foes coinage or ſpecie ſuffered 5 
great alterations by raiſing the money. 
The moſt detrimental was that of Philip 
III. doubling the current worth of copper- 
money : foreigners coined vaſt quantities, 
and filled the whole kingdom with them, 
at the ſame time draining it of its gold and 
filver (g); ſince which, this} i inconveniency 
has remained, with this farther grievance, | 
that moſt payments are made in ee 
— ap oh 


8E CN. LV. 


A late writer ſays, that the revenue of Rana 
Philip II. amounted to thirty millions of 
ducats (1). If fo, it muſt have been ex- 
tremely diminiſhed under his ſucceſſors, 
yielding only ſeven or eight millions of 
French livres in the laſt years of Charles 
IT (4). The preſident Orry, in the year 1714, 
| raiſed the royal. revenue to forty millions of 
French livres, and higher; but by ſuch 
means as rendered him deteſtable to the 
whole Spaniſh nation (9. In the year 1722, 


22 


_— 


(g) Don Diego de Saavedra Fa — Idea de un Principe 
| Politico Chriſtiano, Empreſa LXIX. p. 639. * 
(hb) Uſtariz's Theory _ Practice of Commerce, al the 
4 Marine, ch. civ. p. 504. 5 a 
(i) Voltaire's Univ. Hiſt. Tom. V. c. ive , 
(4) Vayrac, Tom. III. P. 3. 2 
(1) — 8 REY: 44 


he ll 5 24 
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it amounted to 23. 510, 154 eſcudos de 


velon (n); and ſince 1747, the total has 
been about 27,246, 202 eſcudos de velon (2). 


The taxes and duties from whence this 


revenue ariſes, are extremely numerous, 


and divided into general and provincial con- 
tributions : : Rentas Genera y ann 


To a formes 8 
1. Bome regalia, 48 the ern 
the poſt and coinage. 


2. The monopoly of gt, tobacca 
quickſilver, and lead. 
3. The duties of 15 per Cent. on all im- 


ports and exports'; and theſe are levied un- 


der different mae and 1 in A 
manners. uh 21 

4. The eee of the thee 
religious orders of knighthood); | the horſe- 
tax paid by __ 1 the ane of t. 
ers 

85 =— WI on ah e and the ne 
of the income of their poſſeſſions, levied by 
the king- with the pope's conſent ; likewiſe 
the contribution paid by the church for 


Arras the ered e in time of | 


ware: 


(n Ude, ch. xix. p. 93, 94. 
(2) Conſiderations ſur les Finances @ Bipakhe,my 3. in \ Vol: 
I. of the Memoires ſur le Commerce d'Eſpagne. - 


6. The 


II | 
6. The Croiſade-bull, by virtue 25 which 


ſome kinds of indulgences, and certain ec- 


cleſiaſtical e eee fold tor the wig" 8 
en | 
The. ſnearitax; (Servicio de las Lan- 


Fe. 2 paid by the upper nobility, in lieu of 


the twenty-four ſpearmen, ogy: hop they 
were formerly to provide. © 
8. The penſion tax (Media Rana). 1 
The Madrid. — gy __ 
te Madrid). 9 


10. The e ease; dat ok 


Ganados) raiſed on the cattle put to F 
11. The meadow tax. 


92. The exciſe a ns Kingdom of Na- 


varre. A. 


. Revenues "UTE 3 Valencia 
ae Rr and Majorca *. . 


14. The quartering- money, paid by theſe 


m_— and ſome others. 

Tax on negroes imported into 45 
Spaniſh colonies in America (Aſhento de 
los Negros). | 

16. Weſt-India revenues, As the Croi- 


ſade-bull. and the taxes on the clergy, the 


Into theſe countries, Lace their union with Cite” have 
likewiſe been introduced the monopoly of ſalt and ſnuff, the 
ſtamp duty, and cuſtoms ; before, the kings had only ſome 


tithes, and what was called the R incomes. a 


ch. xix. p. W 


* 


Ta "I 
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fiſths of the profits of mines, the profit 
__ the quickfilver exported thither. 


17. Profits on the Weſt-India trade, to 


which belong the indulto, or. licence for 
the galleons ax{-rogiſter-ſhips," the wn 


of them, the duties, &c. (o). 
The provincial r are levied 


only in Caſtile, which in this reſpect i is di- 


vided into twenty-two provinces. 1. Bur- 
gos. 2. Leon. 3. Galicia. 4. Zamora. 
. Toro. 6. Palencia. 7. Valladolid. 8. 


Avila. 9. Soria. 10. Salamanca. 11. Sego- 
via. 12. Murcia. 13. Madrid. 14. Toledo. 


15. Guadalaxara. 16. Cuenza. 17. Eſ- 
tremadura. 18. Seville. 19. Cordova. 20. 


Granada. 21. Jaen. 22. La Mancha *. 


In theſe gears contributions, are in- 


cluded, | 
1. The tenth ly of all things bought 


or exchanged (Alcavala)-f, and this has been 


gradually | increaſed to _ al pen- 


nies per Cent. 5 


(e) Uſtariz, ch. xix. where kkewiſe i is to be bound the neat 
and total of all theſe ſeveral payments. 

* Uſtariz, ch. cv. 1 508. 11, reckons only the firſt 

Me. one provinces ; e Table, p. 512, 573, where 

he ſets prog the produce of t the provincial contributions, ac- 


them, Fr the new farm, there are twenty-two, and among 


a Mancha. 
+ This tax is of a very ancient ſtanding : the twentieth 


4 penny was granted to lieg ng + Alphonſo XI. in the year 1341, 
e 


war againſt the Moors. Under Henry II. the ſtates 
of Caſtile . — it to the tenth penny, which has been paid 
ever ſince. Mariana, Lib. XVI. chap. ix. XVII. chap. vii. 


2. The 


K 1 1 N. 
2. - The ene eee of which 
four and a half has been laid on ſalt, and 


the remaining nineteen and a half, on wine = 1 
and vinegar, oil and fleſh. 25 | 


An impoſt of four md on excth 
ob (about three gallons n of wine 
(el fiel medidor)ꝰ). 

4. A duty of 4 reals 3 quarters, per 
hearth, payable by thoſe was are not noble 
Gervicio ordinario y extraordinario). 

Duty on brandy, which is made per- 

fonal fince the king ue up the ee r 


of brandy. 


6. Duty on ſoap, wos. cards, and other | 
little matters (). 


The provincial teren are all fs; 


whereas the general are under adminiſtra- 


tion, and accounted for (9). | 
The provincial-contribytiong being all le- 
vied from the neceſſaries of life, prove 


ſuch a heavy load to the commonalty, that 


ſome wiſe financiers have lately adviſed an 
alteration in thoſe impoſitions (7). 

A conſiderable part of the provincial con- 
tributions is aff igned to the creditors of the 


crown as intereſt, and not a line n Jas been 


given away to private perfons (). 


(3) Cartetating theſe impoſts, ſee Condos fair les 
Finances d' Eſpagne, p. 32, & fuiv. 


9 Ukaariz, eh. xix. p. 89. 4 45 

"'E Conſiderations ſur les Finances l p· 43» 44. 

J Voyez Uſtariz, ch. xix. p. 92. 
S Ber. 
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The revenue of the crown of tg con- 
fidering its yearly amount, is nothing very 
- conſiderable; this proceeds from the 2 
mer abuſes and diſorders which have long 
prevailed in the finances, the want of due 
population, and likewiſe the low ebb of 
manufactures and trade; whereas the court, 
the navy, and army, and the multitude of 
ſtate and law officers, are articles of prodi- 
gious expence *. Beſides, the almoſt conti- 
nual wars ſince Charles V. have ſunk the 
kingdom into an abyſs of debts, from which 
it cannot emerge under ſome centuries of 
tranquillity and good management, there 
being debts in arrear of all the kings as far 

back as Charles V. % | | 


SE C T. LVII. 


pur Wi has been utterly neglected 
by the Spaniards ſince the diſcovery of the 
New World. Philip III. and Philip IV. 
endeavoured to promote it by ſeveral ordi- 
nances in fayour of ſuch as would employ 


de * Vayrac, T Tom. 00 p. aid 310, has given in account 
of the court; according to which, 


the annua —.— oh em is about 16,593,356 ducats; but 
he adds, that king Philip very much diminiſhed his expences 
both in his court and other particulars, and that the annual 
expence may now but little exceed half that ſum. 

.) See the New General * in German, p- 63, 64. 


| '* them- 


| 1 
lee Aber in tillage or graziery 3 | 
but they proved without effect (4), not ſo 
much from the barrenneſs of the country, 
25 the pride and lazineſs of the people (x), - 
who prefer hunger and penury to.an occu- 


pation which they conceit to be greatly 
beneath them. 


| Purfureo cum pane Fun veſcatur egenus, - 
Sordeat et vacua ſemper inops que caſa, 
Non artem exercet, non terram ſulcat aratro, 
Accinctus gladio nobilis eſſe ſtudet. 
Hinc inculta jacent camporum millia paſſim, 
Atque deeſt vaſtis gnavus arator agris ()). 


S ECT LVII. 
Under Charles V. ſome manufactures in sute of 
Spain were in a thriving condition. Segovia, — 
Herencia, and ſome other towns in Caſtile, “ 
grey noted for making cloth; Granada 
and Andaluſia for damaſks, ſuttins, and 
other fils; Biſcay for fire-arms, and Cu- 
enza and other places for paper (z): but Y 
fince the beginning of the ſeventeenth cen- ä 


tury, and eſpecially fince the expulſion of 


(% Vayrac, Tom. I. p. 48. | F 

() Saavedra en la Idea de un Principe Politico Chriſtiana, 
Empreſa LXXI. p. 11 

0) Corn, Kiliani Luſus de Nationib. in Arcanis Domina- | 
tionis Hiſpanæ, cap. xxxiv. p. 205. 

(x) Memoires ſur le Commerce 4 Efpagne, Tom. 1. Ch. 
X. p. 286, It farther ſays,” that in the year 1592, the 


wy PTA TTL in Segovia 1 cl above I Win 
8. 5 
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the Moors, things are ſo much altered for 


the worſt, that in Spain there is a want even 
of the moſt neceſiary crafts and trades. The 


| duke de Riperda, indeed, ſet up ſome linen 


and other manufactories in Guadalaxara, 
and invited workmen from Holland and 
other countries; but, at his fall, all theſe 
promiſing beginnings dropped, and the fo- 


reign manufacturers returned home (a). 


Ferdinand VI. and Charles III. were like- 
wiſe very intent on the ſame object; and 


the preſent Spaniſh adminiſtration ſeem to 


apply themſelves in good earneſt to redreſs 
ſuch a capital defect: at leaft, according 


to the public accounts, ſeveral cloth and filk 


looms, with other manufactures and fabrics, 
are already at work 19 


s ECT. TROY 
By theſe means the Spaniſh home: trade is 


in a fair way to proſper, whereas hitherto it 


was cramped by ſeveral other diſcourages 
ments, beſides the want of manufactures ; 


(a e InfryQifs, Tom. II. p. The 
2 relates, that ſome unknown por ag gs money 


among theſe manufacturers ſecretly, and as it were out of 


Pity, yet upon condition that they ſhould return back into 
their own country again; and afterwards, en any delay, 
threatetied them with the inquitition. - 

Philip V. befides erefting manufactutes and fabrics; 
beſtowed many encouraging privileges on the undertakers 
1 am See Uſtariz, chap. Ixli. Lili. at 


for 


gras ESD =n=SG©= ow. 
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. nenn dalle g ae uin the 


= too dear, and the badneſs of the roads 

rendered it extremely chargeable and trou- 
bleſome to tranſport them from one province 
into another. King Philip V. to remove 


theſe difficulties, ſuppreſſed the inland tolls, 


and replaced ſome on the harbours (3). He 
likewiſe intended to provide for the con- 


veniency of home-trade by good roads, 


canals, and making rivers navigable ; 
but theſe views have d e long un- 
executed. Py PF 


SECT. Lx. 


The Spaniſh foreign commerce is very con- Foreign 
fiderable, almoſt all European nations trade . 


to Spain, but eſpecially the Engliſh, Dutch, 
and French (c). In the latter half of the for- 
mer century, the two firſt nations had the 
greateſt traffic, which was likewiſe eſtabliſhed 
by ſeveral treaties, very much to their ad- 
rantage (d): but ſince the N. of en 


(3) Utariz, chap. lv. p. 189, &c. 
4 Few of the large rivers in Spain can be faid to be 
tavigable, Some Dutchmen, in the reign of Charles II. 


laid a pr 3 before the council for making the Man- 
zanares an 


munication between Madri and Liſbon; but this 


was rejected on _—_ Ne from OM oo 
Tom, III. p. | | 


I R 
(e) Uta,” Hobs Air We 
.(d) Memoires ſur le Commerce d' Eſpagne, Tom, U. ch. 


vii. viii. 
has 


— 


the Tagus nav igable, and thereby open a- re | 
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Kia poſſeſſed the Spaniſh throne, the French 
are moſt favoured (e). However, inſtead of 
the Spaniards exporting much themſelves, 
foreigners bring their goods and carry away 


Spaniſh commodities in return. It is only 


the Biſcayners who go to France, England, 
and Holland, and ſometimes as far as Ham- 
burgh and Dantzick; and ſome Spaniſh. ſea- 

ts on the Mediterranean carry on a trade 
to the fouth coaſts of France, to Genoa 
and Leghorn (F). The Spaniards are in 
general loſers by the foreign trade, ſince 
their importations from abroad far exceed 
their exports; and conſequently the balance 
muſt be made up in ſpecie x. Spain other- 
wiſe is excellently well ſituated for mati- 
time trade, and has many good harbours 
both on the ocean and the Mediterranean, 
among which Cadiz is the principal: it is, 
indeed, the center of the ich, ngen 
and American trade. 
() Uftariz, ch. 6 p. 163, 166. 

(f) Vayrac, Tom. III. p. 316. Memoizes far le Con- 


merce d'Eſpagne, Tom. II. ch. iii. p. 121. 
* Uſtariz, ch. ii. complains greatly 1 this, and' of the 


millions which go every year Nw t ©, pop pe's Datary for 


ecclefiaſtical merchandize; and to t «lp two cauſes it is 
| owing, as he ſays, that Spain is ſo bare bf gold and filver. 
He moreover thinks, that vorwirhRanding the prodigious 
quantities of thoſe noble metals which are brought from 
America, ſcarce a hundred millions of coined and wrought 
filver are to be found in all Spain. See Uſtariz, ch. iii. 
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SEC T. LxI. Fo EG: 


The Spaniards do not trade to Afriea, 1. WW 
Turkey, or the Eaſt-Indies: their traffic to- 


the Canary-Iſlands, indeed, is an article of 
pretty good account, but in which other 


European nations come in for a ſhare. The 


moſt conſiderable trade of the Spaniards is 


to their American poſſeſſions, from which 


ſhips, and partly of merchant- ſhips, and fails 
to Vera Cruz. A little before their depar- 


ture, two or three frigates, called the Flotilla, 


are diſpatched to carry intelligence of them: 


2. In the galleons, which are eight or ten 


men of war, ſerving as convoy to twelve or 


fifteen merchant-ſhips, which firſt go to Car- 
thagena, then to Porto-Bello, thence again 


to Carthagena, afterwards to the Havan- 
nah, and from thence proceed back to 
Spain. 3. In the -regiſter-ſhips;- which 
merchants, with licence from the council 
of trade, ſend to ſeveral parts of the Weſt⸗ 
Indies. Beſides theſe, the king likewiſe, at 
certain times, ſends the azogue Of quick- 
aver ſhips to Vera Cruz, which 'carry 

Dr. I, 3 * 


all foreign nations are abſolutely excluded. 
This trade is carried on from Cadiz, under 
the ĩnſpection of the India council (Caſa de la 
Contractation a las Indias): 1: In the Flota, 
as it is called, which conſiſts partly of king's 


242 
duickſilver for the Mexico mines (g). All 
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the above-mentioned ſhips carry Spaniſh 


. bring back an amazing quantity of gold 
dd with other very valuable commodi- 


their reſpective names to America. Thus 


and other European goods to the Weſt- Indies, 


ties. The Spaniards not having goods by far 
ſufficient for this trade, the greater part are 


conſigned to them by the French, Italians, 


Engliſh, Dutch, and others; and the mer- 
chants at Cadiz, for an acknowledgment, 
or part of the profit, ſend the goods under 


moſt of the gold and ſilver comes ultimately 


into the hands of foreigners; ſo that, in this 


important trade, the Spaniards are little 


more than factors (5); in which, however, 


it is agreed that they act with eee 


mon probity and honour Oe þ 


8 E.C:T. LXIL 


By favour of the Spaniſh court, a conſi- 
- derable trade is likewiſe carried on from 


the city of Manilla in the iſland of Lucon, 


to Acapulco in Mexico; but with as little 
advantage to the crown of Spain, as to the 


| (2) M.-de Real Science du Gouvernement, Tom. II. p. 


(5) Id. ibid. Memoires ſur. le Commerce d- Eſpagne, 
Tom. II. p. 131. where is likewiſe an inventory of goods 
{ent to the Weſt - Indies. | 


0 Memoires de Montgon, Tom. IV. p. 63, 71, 72. 
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$paniſh lubjects, it aki entirely given up 


to the convents in Manilla, and particularly 8 


| the Jeſuits *, for the ſupport of their miſſions, 
as they are called. Every year, two ſhips, 


furniſtied by the king, uſually go from the 
faid city to Acapulco, with a cargo of all 
kinds of Eaſt-India goods, for which they 
ſeldom bring back leſs than three millions. 


te E c T. LXItI. 
That the Spaniſh | adminiſtration is more Trung 


intent at preſent on the advancement of trade i085 — 
than formerly, appears from a company be- 


in Spain. 


ing ſet up in 1728, for trading from St. Se- 
baſtian's to the Caraccas in South- America 3 
and another in 17 56, for a traffick to the 


Iſland of Hiſpaniola, the Bay of Ae 1 


and thoſe parts. 


SE CT. XIV: 


The adminiſtration of the affairs of the Adminifitas 


tion of g0- 
Spaniſh monarchy, 1 is conducted, by ſeveral nme 
Me y | = ſtate- af= 


fairs, 


1. La Junta del Deſpacho Univerſal, or 


he ene in which the moſt im- 


portant affairs, and matters of favour, both 


domeſtic and foreign, come under delibe- 


This muſt have admitted of ſome aeration, fince the | 
expulſion of the Jeſuits. Tranſl. | 
(t) Anſon's Voyages, Book II. ch. x. 


"0 * | ration. 
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PRESENT STATE or EUROPE. 
ration. The ſecretary: to this cabinet coun- 
cil (Secretario del Deſpacho Univerſal) is ac- 
counted the moſt conſiderable. among the 
miniſters, the king frequently diſcourſing 
of affairs, and forming reſolutions with him 


only ; and whatever concerns thecrown goes 


through his hands (/). 


II. El Conſejo de Eſtado, the cpuncil of 


ſtate; which manages the general affairs of 


the kingdom, and conſiſts of the greateſt 
ſtate officers. Its preſident is always the 


ſenior counſellor ; and the archbiſhop of To- 
ledo is, by virtue of his dignity, a counſellor 


of ſtate (n). 
III. El Conſejo Supremo de Guerra, the 
great council of war, which is divided into 
two chambers; one taking cognizance of 
every thing relating to the military, and 


the other decides law caſes. The counſel- 


lors of ſtate are by their office counſellors 


of war, and in the meetings of this council 


take precedence (nh). 
IV. El Conſejo Real de Caſtilla, the 


royal council of Caſtile, conſiſting of a pre- 
ſident and ſixteen counſellors. 1. has four 


diviſions, viz. 
(a) Sala de Govierno, which takes care of 
the king's prerogative in eccleſiaſtical affairs. 


V „ Tom. III. , 
3 Ibid. p. 218,219. 8 108 
{z) Id. Ibid. 


| (4) Sala 


s P A f N. 


council, are reviſed. 


(e) Sala de Juſticia, where the papal 


bulls and penal cauſes are examined. 


(4) Sala de Provincia, which takes cog- 
nizance of cauſes brought before the coun- 


eil of Caſtile, by appeal from the lower 
courts. + 


The council of Caſtile, by an order of 
Philip IV. in the year 1623, confers the 


profeſſorſhips in the univerlities of Sala- 


manca, Valladolid, and Alcala de Hena- 


res (p) 


this council: and here, by virtue of the king $ 


right. of patronage, are iſſued nominations 
to church and law employments, as likewiſe 


542 
0 Sala de Mil y Quinientos (4), where | 
proceſſes, on a petition from a decree of the 


V. La Real Camara de. Caſtilla, ' the 
royal chamber of Caſtile, which is annexed 
to the council of Caſtile ; and the preſident 
of which, with three or four counſellors, a 
referendary, and three clerks, | conſtitutes 


matters of favour and pardons of Rr: guy. ar yo 


and malefactors (9). 


VI. El Conſejo Real y Supremo de las 
Indias, the ſupreme royal council of India. 


(o) For the origin of this 1 ſee Vayrac, Tom. III. 82 | 


22. and — Tom. VI 
(p) Vayrac, Tom. III. p. 222, 229. 
% Ibid. p. 229. and fol. 


R 45 ; To 
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To its, inſpection belong the whole Spaniſh 
American dominion, and likewiſe the Au- 
diencia de la Contractation, or the Cadiz 


council of trade. They who have been 


viceroys in the Weſt-Indies, or held other 
great employments in that part of the world, 
are generally appointed members of this 
council (r). 

VII. El Conſejo Real de Hazienda y Con- 
taduria Mayor, the royal council of finances 
and accounts. This council manages the 
king's revenue; and here all farmers, con- 
tractors, or other officers concerned in it, 


muſt e in their accounts (5). 


VIII. El Conſejo de la Suptema y general 
Iaquiſition, the preſident of which is inqui- 
ſitor-general. All the other courts of in- 
quiſition within the kingdom are ſubordi- 
nate to this, which likewiſe has the diſpoſal 
of all their vacant employments (r). 

IX. El Conſejo Real de las Ordines, the 
royal council of the orders of knighthood, to 
which belong two departments; one for the 
order of St. James, and the other for thoſe 


f of Calatrava and Alcantara (0. 


wr Vayrac, Tom. III. p. 2 3 3, and foll. 
(s) Ibid. 


(e) Ibid. Hou. II. 5p. p. 384, 38 
00 Ibid. Leon: U. p. 39% TV 


X. La 
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X. La Commiſſaria y Direccion general! 
de la Cruzada, the Croiſade- bull commiſ- 
fon *. Its prefident 1s ſtiled Commiſſario- 
General, and has two aſſeſſors, who are 
members of the council of Caſtile, and one 
of the council of India, with ſeveral other 
officers. His juriſdiction comprehends the 
whole monarchy, with all its dependencies ; 
and takes cognizance of all matters relating 
to the tax levied on the Spaniſh clergy by 
the pope's conſent, and the trade (x) with 
the croiſade- bulls. ang. 
TEC TT: DES: 
The Spaniſh provinces and dependencies Gore. 
are under the adminiſtration of governors, Spit de. 
| WH who in thoſe provinces which are kingdoms NING 
| bear the title of viceroy (Virey) ; in the 
| WW others they are uſually ſtiled captain-gene- 
| ral; but otherwiſe their power is equal, and 


In the year 1457, pope Calixtus II. ſent to king Henry 
IV. of Caftile, for defraying the expences of the war es! 
the Moors, the firſt Croiſade-bull, containing an indulgence 

r the dead and living; and of which all might be parta- 
kers, who either. ſerved * the infidels, or paid 200 
maravedis to the king towards carrying on the war againſt 
them. This bull, however, was granted only for twenty- 
four years. Mariana, Lib. XXII. cap. xvii, But the ſuc- 
ceeding kings have from time to time procured it to be re- 
newed, and extended to ſeveral religious privileges; ſo that 
a licence for eating butter, eggs, cheeſe, milk, in a time of "» 1 
faſt, is to be purchaſed by a printed copy of this bull, on | 

ing eight reals to the king. Vayrac, Tom. II. p. 389. 
(x) Vayrac, Tom. II. p. 383, 389. | 
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very great it is, all officers, civil and wili- 


tary, being under their command. They 
have the diſpoſal of moſt vacant employ- 
ments, or recommend perſons to the king 0. 

The governors have many opportunities of 
raiſing a fortune, and are very expert at 


making the moſt of them *. This is parti- 
cularly the caſe in America, where the ad- 
miniſtration is the more arbitrary, by being 


ſo remote from court, and by the great diffi- 
culty of laying any btn before . the 
throge +, | 


ECT. LXVIL : 

The domeſtic ſtate of Spain is ſuſceptible 
of many improvements; and matters would 
be exceedingly mended by promoting agri- 
culture and manufactures, which would 
tend to the increaſe of population, the chief 


ſtrength of a ſlate.” Her domeſtic and fo- 


reign trade would revive and flouriſh ; and 
inſtead of being obliged to deal the greateſt 
part of her Weſt- India treaſures among 


( 5 Vayrac, Tom. II. p. 273» 274. 


* 'The Spaniards themſelves ſee nothing awils i in this ; and 
not only the viceroys, but likewiſe their officers and ſere, 
vants ftick at no means to raiſe a fortune, See Relations 


26. Corte di | Spagaa, da Domenico Zanetornato, p- 85. 
8 


* + See Don Emanuel Je Lira 5 repreſentation delivered to 
king Charles II. in the Me moires ſur le Commerce 4'Eſpagne, 
ꝗ— abes & foll. - 6 
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8 ſhe might ſupply not 0 her 
own people, but likewiſe her American colo- 
nies, with all neceſſary commodities. 
Ahe foreign concerns of the Spaniſh mo- . 
nareby: are greatly altered ſince Spain has Spain. 
been under a king of the houſe of Bourbon. 

The former enmity againſt France is changed 43 
into amity and union. If policy on one ſide 
requires the careful maintenance of ſuch 
harmony, on the other France is not to 
be ſo indifferent about the real advantage of 

in, as it has ſometimes ſhewy itſelf (z). 
Portugal is of itſelf too weak to hurt 
Spain; yet is it adviſeable for Spain to cul- 

tivate the friendſhip of Portugal, as by 
means of its proximity, it may, in conjunc- 

tion with other powers, give Spain a good 
deal of trouble; and Spain muſt alſo give 
over all thoughts of reducing Portugal, as 
in ſuch a caſe Great-Britain will always 

ſtep in to its aſſiſtance. | 
With the ſee of Rome Spain has almoſt 
continually preſerved a good underſtanding, 

which by reaſon of the Spaniſh territories in 
Italy, was once of abſolute neceflity; and 
at preſent, one Spaniſh prince being poſſeſ- 
ſed of Naples and Sicily, and another of 
Parma and Placentia, which connects theſe 


(x) Campbell's Preſent State of Europe, ch. xi. | 
| coun- 
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countries cloſely enn it pp to 


be no leſs neceſſar. 
Great Britain is the chief object of Spain's 8. 
jealouſy, which ſtill looks with an evil eye 


on its holding Gibraltar and Minorca; but 


the ſtrength of the Britiſh navy checks all 
hopes of recovering thoſe — and ſhould 
likewiſe be a motive for Spain to avoid a rup- 
ture with that crown; recent inſtances hav- 
ing ſnewu of what detriment it may prove 
to her Weſt- India treaſures and poſſeſſions. 
But the Spaniards may be ſure that Great 


Britain will never quarrel with them, whilſt 


they ohſerve the commercial treaties between 


the two nations. 

Their quarrels with the houſe of Auſtria 
have ceaſed fince Spain has been di ſpoſſeſſed 
of the greater part of the Italian territories 
formerly belonging to the Spaniſh monar- 
chy, or to which it laid claim. But ſhould 
the royal family of Spain, beſides Parma 


and Placentia, which purſuant to the treaty 


of Aix-la-Chapelle were, on the demiſe of 
king Ferdinand VI. to have devolved to the 
empreſs queen, hkewiſe extend its views to 
Milan and Tufcany, this would be oppoſed 


both by the king of Sardinia and the pope. 


The beſt way for Spain is to leave things 
in Italy as they are at preſent. 


Spain 


you ww 2 9 


een 25x 

Spain and the. United-Netherlands (fince 
the other parts of the Low- Countries no 
longer belong to that crown) have little or 
no concern with each other, but in what 
relates to commerce; and it is in the ſame 
ſituation with regard to Denmark and Swe- © 
den. n 
The diſtance from Spain to Ruſſia, po- 
land, and Pruſſia, is too great for them ei- 
ther to ſuccour, or annoy, each other. A 
connection, however, with the laſt of thoſe 
three powers may be convenient for Spain, 
in caſe of an en war W. the e of | 

Auſtria, ; ERR, ; 


ig! E "g T. LxVII. 


The moſt intereſting conventions 57 the Conventi- | 


erown. of Spain with other powers, are the ohe = 
following. 128 | 


I. With FRANCE. 


10 The peace df Vervins, ad of May 
13598 (2). The 5 Pyrenees, 7th 

of November 1659 (9). The peace of 
Aix-la-Chapelle, 2d of M 1668 (e). 4. 


* 


(a) Corps Univerſe! Diplomat, par 1 Du Most, Tom. 
V. Part. I. p. 561 


(5) Du Mont, Tom. VI. Part. II. p- 264. Le Droit Pub- 


_ lique de PEurope, par M. P AW de | ly, Tom. I. ch. 
i. p. 21. et ſuivy, a 


(e) Du Mont, Tom. VIL P. I. p. 89. Mably, Tom. I. 
ch. iv. p. 141. | 
4 : That 


* 
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That of Nimeguen, 17th of September 
1678 (4). 5. The peace of Ryſwick, 2oth 

of September 1697 (e). And laſtly, the 
. b 9 ef- I 2 of Auguſt "OR ( / Js - 


u. With PORT UGAL. 
1. The peace of Liſbon, the 1 3th of Fe- 


bruary 1668 (g); 2. That of Utrecht, 
_ the 8th! of February 1713 (5); and 3. 
Was of Paris, roth oF F 1 1763 (7). 


of July 1713 (). 


XX. 42 179. 


i. Wich GREAT BRITAIN. 
1. The treaty of peace and commerce at 


Madrid, 27th of May 1667 (4). 2. Con- 
vention relating to Fe affairs, of the 
. Of Utrecht, 1 3th 


8th of July 1670 (1). 
> That of Aix-la- 


Chapelle, the 18th 67 Gasber 7255 (n); and 


(% Du Mont, Tom. VII. P. II. p. 8 Mably, Tom. I, 
ch. iv. p. 202. 

(e) Ibid. P. II. p. 408. Mably, Tom. I. ch. v. p. 231. 

YAn abſtract is to be found in Faber's New. Secretary of 
State for Europe, written in German. 

Du Mont, Tom VII. P. I. p. 70. Mably, Tom. 1. 
ch. ni. 
(J. Du Mont, Tom. VII. £ J. p. 444. Mably, Tom. II. 
ch. vii.-p. 18 

(i) n New Secretary of Europe, Part VIII. 
p. 117, 118. 


7 60 Ibid. Tom. VII. P. I. p. 27. ah Tom. 1. ch, l. 


"1 Ibid. P. I. p. 137. 
12 11 Tom, VIII. P. I. p. 393. Mably, Tom. Vu. ch. 


vii. p. 127. 
50 Recueil d' Ades & 'Traitss, par Mr. Rouſſet, Tom, 


5. The 


ch 


II 


SP Ne 
The peace of Faris roth of Þ February 
1763 (%. 
| IV. Wich the Houſe of Aus TR IA, 
1. The peace of Vienna, zoth of April 


1725 (); 2. Of Vienna, 18th of November 


1738 (2); and 3. Of Aix-la-Chapelle, the 
18th of October 1748 (5). 


v. Wich the Houſe of Savor. 


1. Ceffion of the kingdom of Sicily, roth 
July 1713 (s); anf 2. The peace of Utrecht, 


13th of 2 1713 (?). 


VI. With the UniTzD-NETHERLANDS.. 
1. Peace of Munſter, zoth of January 


1648 (42); and 2. That of 5 26th of 


June 1714 (x)- 
m_ Faber's New Secretary of State for Ane, P. VIII. 


1 00 Da Mont, Tom. VIII. P. II. p. 106. Mably, Tom. 


II. ch. vii. 


«1 
(9) Ro et, In. XIII P · 421, 527. Mably, Tom. u. 


eh. ir, p. 222. 
(r) Art. VII. Rouſſet, Tom. xx. p- 188. 


(s) Du Mont, Tom, VIII. P. I. p. 389. Mably, Ton. | 


II. ch. vin. p. 138. 
(e) Ibid. P. I. p. 401. Mably, Tom. II. ch. viii. p. 137. 
9 Ibid. Tom. VI. P. I. p. 429. Mably, Tom. I. ch. i. 


p- 
" 6) Ibid. Tom. VII. P. I. p. 427. 
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8 E © T. ILXVIII. 


The moſt celebrated Spaniſh WIDER and 
ſtateſmen have been, under Sancho VI. and 


Alphonſo VI. kings of Caſtile, Don Ro- 


_ drigo Dias de Vivar, commonly known by 
the name of el Cid, the Spaniſh Hercules. 
Under Ferdinand the Catholick, Chriſto- 

pher Columbus, who diſcovered the New 
World; in conſideration of which he was 
made admiral of the Indies for him and his 


heirs; Gonſalez Ferdinand de Cordova, 


ſurnamed El Gran Capitan; Francis Ximenes 


de Ciſneros, catdinal of Spain, and archbi- 
ſhop of Toledo. Under Charles V. Ferdi- 


nand Cortes, the conqueror of Mexico; 


Franciſco Pizarro, who reduced Peru under 
the Spaniſh dominions; Mercutius Alborius 
de Gattinara, and Nicholaus Perenot de 


- Granvelle, who roſe from the moſt abject 


condition to the moſt exalted dignities. Un- 
der Philip II. Ferdinand Alvarez de To- 


ledo, Juke of Alva, whoſe rigour occafioned 


the revolt of the Netherlands, but = 
wards made ſome amends to Spain by 


| ducing the kingdom of Portugal; Cardinal 


Anthony Perenot de Granvelle, Nicholas Pe- 
renot's ſon ; Don John of Auſtria I. who 


gave that famous blow to the Turkiſh navy 
at Lepanto. Under Philip III. Don Fran- 


cis 


Q, = © 


0% h I 1234 
eis de Sandoval, duke, and afterwards cardi- 
nal, of Lerma, who engroſſed the manage: 
ment of all affairs, as prime miniſter of ſtate. 

Under Philip IV. Don Gaſpar de Guzman, 
count of Olivares, and duke of St. Lucas, 


commonly called el Conde-Duque, who 


had the like viciſſitudes of fortune as the 


duke of Lerma; and his ſiſter's fon Don © 


Lewis' Mendez de Haro, duke of Montoro, 


and marquis Del Carpio. Under Charles 


II. Eberhard Neithard, a German Jeſuit, 
afterwards Inquiſitor-General of Spain; and 
Don John of Auſtria II. natural fon to king, 


Philip IV. Under Philip V. Cardinal Ju- 


lius Alberoni ; John William, baron, and 
afterwards duke of Ripperda ; and Don Jo- 
ſeph de-Carillo, count of Montemar, and 


duke of Bitonto. 


eee c T. LXIX. | Re 
The ſources of the Spaniſh hiſtory 
are contained in ſome collections pub- 
liſhed by Andreas Schottus, John. Piſto- 
rius, and Francis Schottus (y). The prin- 
cipal authors of the general hiſtories of 
Spain are, Stephen de Garibay (S), Ma- 


a) Under this title : Hiſpani Iloftrata, opera et ſtudio 


rum hominum. IV. Tomi; Francofurti, 1603, 1606, 
1608, fol. 


(z) Los quarenta Libros del Compendio hiſtorial de las 
COT y Univerſal Hiſtoria de todos los Reynos de Eſpa- 


riana, | 
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riana (a), Saavedro Faxardo (5), and Fer- 


reras (c). * | 

Accounts of the ſtate of Spain have been 
given by Goes (4), De Laet (e), Boſius 
Abbe Vayrac (g), and others (C). 


na, compueſtos por Eſtevan. De Gatibay in Barcelona, 
1628. IV. Tomos, fol. ; f Ao * 
(a) 10. Marianz Hiſtoriæ de rebus Hiſpanicis, Libri XXX. 
Accedunt Joſephi Emmanuelis Minianz Continuationis Nova 
Lib. X. cum Iconibus Regum; Hagæ comit. 1733. IV. 


Tomi fol. Mariana himſelf has farther tranſlated his hiſtory | 


into Spaniſh, It was publiſhed at Madrid in 1608, in two 
volumes folio, and has ſince gone through ſeveral editions. 
| Mariana's own countrymen, however, are not much pleaſed 
with him, and condemn him for the freedom with which he 
cenſures their baſe actions. See Saavedra's Corona Gothica, 
P. I. c. ix p. m. 130. and the ſame writer's Republica 
Literaria, p. 59: Mariana's Hiſtory, however, has been 
continued by 

| Hiftoria General de Eſpanna, de Anno 1516, a1700. 3 Tom. 
fol. Madrid, 1748. See Clarke's Letters, p. 68. 
() Corona Gothica Caſtellana y Auſtriaca, en Munſter, or 
in reality, Amſtcrdam, 1646, 4to. This is the firſt part of 
the work, which afterwards was augmented with three 
others by Don Alphonſo Nunnez de Caſtro, It has been ſe- 
veral times printed in Spain, but the beſt edition is that of 
Antwerp, in four volumes folio, publiſhed in 1687. 
(e) Synopſis Chronologica de la Hiſtoria de Eſpanna, XV, 
Partes IV. Mr. d' Hermilly has tranſlated this work inte 
French, under the title of Hiſtoire Generale d' Eſpagne, (i 
Paris, 1751. X. Tomes IV.) and from this was taken the 
German tranſlation. As Ferrares breaks off with king Phi- 
lip II. Mr. Profeſſor Bertram of Halle has entered on a con- 


tinuation of it, which is very well written; and two volumes 


have already appeared, 


(-) Damaini a-Goes Hiſpania, in Hiſpania illuftrata, Tom. 


I. p. 1106. a 
(e) Hiſpania, five, de Regis Hiſpaniæ Regnis & Opibus 
Commentarius, Lugd. Bat. 1629. — — 2 n 8 
(f) Hiſpaniz, Ducatus Mediolanenſis & Regni Neopoli- 


tan} Notitia e Muſeo 10. Andr. Schmidii, Helmſtadii, 


1704. 4. 
e d) Etat 


edrano in a large work: Continuation de la 


es P A 1 


(0) Etat preſent de FEſpagne, 3 Amſterdam; 1719. 3 


Tomes. 8. N | 
(5) Among others: Hiſpaniz et Luſitaniæ Itinerarium 
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nova & accurata deſcriptione E loca eorundem 4 33 
5 


cipua illuſtrans. Amſtelod. 1056. 12. | 


Annales d' Eſpagne et de Portugal, avec la Deſcription | 


de tout ce qu'il y a de plus —_— le en Eſpagne et en Por- 
tugal, par Don Jean Alvarez de Colmenar, a Amſterd. 1741. 
IV TOW. <- - - | 

Letters concerning the Spaniſh Nation; written at Madrid 


during the years 1760 and 1761, by Edward Clarke; Lon- 


don, 1763-4. + | 3 
This war has been tranſlated into the German language, 
by Mr. Profeſſor Kohler of Gottingen, with notes and illuſ- 
trations. I 
Of the Spaniſh laws, a good account is given by Peter 


Joſeph Perez Valiente, Apparatus Juris publici Hiſpanici, 


printed at Madrid in 1751, in 2 vols. 4to. 


Concerning the former intereſt and 2 Spain, ſee 
us 


Campanellz de Monarchia Hiſpanica Diſcurſus. Hardervici, 


1653. 12. Hiſpanicz Dominationis Arcana, per I. L. W. Lugd, 1 


Bat. 1653. 12. Hs; | 

The Spaniſh finances, manufactures, and trade, are dif. 
cuſled with great accuracy and judgment in Theoria y Prac- 
tica de Commercio y de Marina, que ſe procuran adaptar 3 
la Monarchia Eſpannola, por Don Geronimo de Uſtatiz, en 
Madrid, 1742. fol. This excellent work is likewiſe tranſ- 


lated into ſome foreign languages. Another good treatiſe on 


the ſame ſubject is, Memoires et Confiderations fur le Com- 


merce et les Finances d' Eſpagne, a Amſterd. 1761. 8. 2 Vol. 


For the character of the Spaniſh nation, ſee Mr. Gund. 
ling's Diſcourſe on the Morals, Capacities, and Diſpoſitions 
of the Spaniards, in his Otia, P. I. ch. ji. | 
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8 
Of PORTUGAL. 
ons SECT. I. 


AE kingdom of Portugal was anci- y 
ently a part of Spain, and generally 
comprehended under that province to which. 
the Romans gave the name of Luſitania. 
The preſent appellation was derived from 
a place at the mouth of the Douro, which, 
on account of its excellent harbour, was 
called Porto, and the adjacent.town of Cale 
or Calle (a); from which at firſt was com- 
pounded Portucalia or Portucallia, and af- 
terwards, by a lender alteration, Portugallia. 
At firſt, no more was underſtood by it than 
the, preſent province of Entre Minho e Dou- 

(a) Mariana, Lib. J. cap. ir. Univerſal Hiſtory, Vol. 
XVII. p. 478. | 
6 e ro, 
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and bounds 
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tempera- 
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PRESENT STATE or EUROPE. 
ro, which the kings of Leon had wreſted 


from the Moors: but when count Henry 

and his ſon Alphonſo began to enlarge their 

conqueſts in theſe parts, the name was given 
to the whole country (5). 


8 E U T. an. 
Portugal is the moſt weſtern land i in Eu- 


rope, and lies between the 37th and 42d 


degree of northern latitude, and the 7th 
and 11th weſtern longitude, from the me- 


ridian of Ferro. Towards the ſouth and 


weſt, it confines on the Atlantic Ocean; 


and towards the north and eaſt it is hemmed 


in by the Spaniſh provinces of Galicia, Leon, 
Eftremadura, 'and Andalufia. Its extent is 
"about I 154 5 ſquare geographical miles 0 e 


SECT. UI. 
The air and temperature is more agreea- 
ble and moderate than in Spain; for though 


the ſummer heats in the ſouthern provinces 
be extreme, yet are they ſeldom of any long 
continuance, being very much abated by 


the frequent weſterly winds, The winter 


is mild; but by reaſon of the violent rains, 


very difagreeable. 


(3) M. Schmauſen's State of the Kingdom of n 


written in German, P. I. p 


0 Buſching's Grogrerhs, 'Fot II. 


| 4 SECT. 


ron ve 261 
e ee 
The great branches of the Pyrenean Hu. 


— which ſpread all over Spain, 


ſhoot likewiſe into Portugal, and form ſe- 
veral new chains. The moſt known are 
Eſtrella, Marvan, Sintra, Arabida, Tagro, 
or Sagro, and the Algarves mountains, 
Which ee that N e mu Portu- 
. n 
r s EO r. v. * 

OY theſe mountains Ate 4 great num- Rivers 


ber of rivers and ſtreanis, delightfully Wa- 
tering the vallies and plains; but its chief 


Tivers,.as the Minho, the Lima, the Douro, 


the Tagus, and the Guadiana, come from 
Spain. e 


8 E 2 7. vt 
Portugal is by nature one of the ni6ſt Produds in 


the animal 


arp and fruitful countries in Europe. Its ringiom, 


beef is excellent, yet the inhabitants are de- 
ficient in breeding horned cattle; the wool 


of its ſheep, beſides the delicacy of the fleſh, 
is ſcarce inferior to the Spaniſh.” It abounds 
in ſwine, and its pork excels that of moſt 
other nations (e). The Portugueſe horſes 


(4) Manuel De Faria y Souſa en la Epitome de las Hiſto- 
rias Portugneſas, Parte IV. cap. vi. p. 357, 358. 
0 Faria * Souſa, P. IV. cap. viii. p. 361. 


8 3 have 
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PRESENT STATE or EUROPE. 
have in all ages been celebrated for ſwift- 
"neſs but the breeding of them is at 
eſent much decreaſed, aſſes and mules 
Toki been found fitter for uſe (g). Of 
ultry and wild-fowl it has plenty, and 
the rivers and ſea topply it * 800 of the 


Veit Rind- ern 


The vegetable kiogdont yields whe moſt 
ddticibus fruits, lemons, Seville and China 


- oranges *, almonds, figs, cheſnuts; like» 


wiſe grapes, olives and oil, in ſuch quanti- 


ties as to ſupply many countries in and out 


of Europe. Every part of Portugal affords 
wine: the preference, however, is given to 


that of Liſbon growth, and that of the pro- 


. vince of Alentejo. The fields and woods 


proper to miete and COMMETCE, conſe- 


China to e 


are covered with ſcented flowers, herbs, 
trees, and plants, of which the bees make 
the beſt of honey; yet the latter has loſt 


not a little of its eſteem, ſince ſugar is come 


ſo much in vogue. Portugal, till the reign 
of king Ferdinand, produced corn for ex- 


portation; but ſince its great maritime 


diſcoveries, and the eager application of the 


77 Juſtin, Lib. XI IV. dp. is. Fil y Souſa. L. c. 


) Schmauff. P. I. p. 74, 75. 
(4) Faria y Scuſa, P. IV. cap. viii. p. 361. 


Theſe, as ap from their names, were b ht from 
| and there W „ Una 


| quential | 


cl as en oe. an Mc oi / a ie It oe oat 


quential to thoſe diſcoveries, and turning to 
better account, agriculture is fallen into 
ſuch negle (i), that, inſtead of exporting, 
they purchaſe grain from en, and 
more eſpecially from the Engliſh.” | ; 
Portugal, like Spain, antiently vielded In the mi- 
great-quantities of the more noble metals; ln. 
and the Portugueſe boaſt of their country, | 
that there is not a mountain of tiver in it 
without gold (&). The Tagus is often men- 
tioned by the Romans for its gold ö but at 
preſent, the Portugueſe receiving mach trea- 
ſures of that metal from the Eaſt-Indies and 
Brazil, have given over ſearching for it in 
their hills and rivers. Several parts have 
filver, tin, lead, and iron; yet the mines of 
theſe ores are not worked . Portugal, far- 
ther, is not without ſome kinds of gems, as 
turquoifes and hyacinths, chryſtals, agates, 
and many others; its marble is exquiſite 
| Toa: in grain and: colours ; and the Portu- 


N Faria y Souſa, P. IV. cap. viii. p. 360, 467. 

(#) Ibid. p. 361. 

* See Plin. Hiſt.” Nat. Lib. IV. cap. xxii. Martial, Lib. 
J. Epigr. 50, calls it . Aureus e ; and Lib. XII. Epigr. ; 
12, © Autifer Tagus.“ King Dionyfivs is ſaid to have had a 
ſceptre and crown made of ages Zold, and king John II. 
another ſceptre. 

There is a famous filver-mine by the fide of the Gua- 
diana, called Via de Plata, and ſome others in the northern 
X paris of the kingdom; but for particular reaſons of Rate, 

theſe, like the Abe e are made no uſe of. Me- 
moires IaftruRits pour un Voyageur, Tom. 1. p. 241. 


N. r S 4 5  gucle 3 


a 
| gueſe mill- ſtones are of ſuch a goodneſs as 
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do be carried to Spain and the Indies (/). A 


rich ſalt· petre mine has been diſcovered by 


a foreigner in Eſtrella- hills (1). Salt, and 


particularly ſea- ſalt, is made in ſuch quanti- 
ties, as to be a conſiderable article in expor- 


tation (7). In ſome places are mineral wa- 
ters, and warm baths, or, as the Portugueſe 


Dieiſion of 


the king» 
dom. 


call them, As Caldas (o); thoſe in the country 


of Leria are ſaid to do wonders i in x venereal 


| iſs ( p). 


SECT. VII. 


A » 


two north of the Douro, namely, 1. Entre 


Minho e Douro; 2. Traſs os Montes (in 
Spaniſh Tra los Montes) two in the middle 


between the Douro and Tagus; 3. Beira; 


4. Eſtremadura : and two are incloſed within 


the Tagus, the Guadiana, and the Ocean; 
namely, 5. Alem-Tejo, or Entre-Tejo e 
Guadiana ; and, 6. Algarves, which has the 


title of a kingdom. In all theſe provinces 


are nineteen large cities, and 527 towns. 


" (1) Faria y Souſa, P. IV. cap. viii. p. 56s, 363. Schmauſ. 
P. I. p. 75—$0. 

() Memoires [aftroRlfs pour un Voyageur, Tom. I. 
p- 176, 178. 


(2) Faria y Souſa, cap. viii. p. 361 Schmauf, P. I. P. 


, 48, and Part II. p. 429. 
— Ibid. P. IV. cap. vii. p. 360. 
(2) Memoires Inſtruct. Tom, I. p. 52. 


SECT. 


Portugal i is divided into fix. provinces : 1 
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SECT. VIII. 


Portugals dependencies in the other three: Depends 
parts of the world are much larger than „ 
mother- kingdom itſelf; for though the Por- 
tugueſe have loſt a great part of them, what 
ſtill remains in their hands is very conſider- 
able. Among theſe are, 0 


+ I. In the Atlantic Ocean, theAzants ifaide; In the At- OY 


antic 


otherwiſe: the Flemiſh iſlands ; the prin- — 


cipal of which is Tercera; likewiſe the iſland . » ©} 


Madera or Madeira, fo famous for its wine, A 
ſugar, and other products; and Porto Santo: 
next are the Cape de Verd iſlands, or Ilhas' - 
do Cabo Verde, but of which ſea-ſalt is the - * 7 
only merchantable product; and laſtly, on | 
the African coaſt under the 'Equator, are 

the iſlands of San Thome, do 0 Fer- 
nando Pao and Anno Bono. 

2. In Africa their weſtern oda cds ate, be 
. a fort in the kingdom of Mo- 
rocco, and ſeveral places and forts in the 
kingdoms of Loango, Congo, and Angola 3 
particularly Loanda da San Paulo in'the _ 
Eaſt : they here carry on a very, conſiderable 


and lucrative trade, but the principal article '- 


of it is flaving. On the eaſtern coaſts of 
Africa, they have ſeveral forts in Soffala, 
which yields great quantities of gold, and 
in pened iſland of Moſambique, beſides. many 

2. 1 ſmall 
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ſmall iſlands known che geoerah: name of 


| neee | 
+» Abs, 3. They have large verkinogins It Asa; par- 
1313 "tu in the kingdom of Cambaia, to them 
belong Div, a ſtrong place, likewiſe Dun- 


can, Bazaim, and others; in the king- 


dom of Decan, Chaoul; in the kingdom of 


Cuncan, Goa, the capital of the Portugueſe 
| Eaſt India poſſeſſions; and laſtly, the city of 
' Macao, in « ſmall and on the coaſt of 


* 23 China *. 


4. In America they have poſſeſſed them- 


. fclyes of Brazil, under which general name 
zs alſo comprehended a part of Guiana and 


| Paraguay. The whole Portugueſe dominion 
is divided into fifteen Capitanias or govern- 
ments; and the principal places therein are, 
Para, Olinda, San Salvadore, the reſidence 
of the Portugueſe viceroy, and San Se- 


baſtian, commonly called Rio Janeiro. The 


country abounds in ſugar, tobacco, Bra- 
Zil wood, ſpices and drugs; likewiſe gold 
and diamonds +. Hence Btazil is juſtly 


. This city intirely depends on the 4 of the Chi- 
neſe, who, at their pleaſure, may make themſelves maſters 
of it, or ſtarve it; and the Portugueſe governor there is 
treated pretty much on a footing with 'a Chineſe ſubject. 
Anſon” s Voyage round the World, ch. vii. 

+ Gold was diſcovered in Brazil towards the end of the 
laſt century, merely by accident; and the annual amount 
of it is now computed at twelve millions of dollars. An- 
' ſon's Voyage round the World, Book I. c. v. The diſ- 
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PORTUGAL, 
* accounted the moſt conſiderable of all the 
Portugueſe dependencies, and in the pre- 


| ſent century has been peopled and cultivated - 


accordingly. In order to promote its po- 


pulation, king Joſeph in 1755, declared that | 


marriages between Portugueſe and Indians 
ſhould-be' legal and valid, and the iſſue of 


ſuch marriages RNs of ebene 
and honours (). 


The founding of the ley of Sn "Stack: 


| mento, on the river de h Plata, by the Por- 


tugueſe in 1680, occaſioned great differences 
between them and the Spaniards, which at 
length were determines 1 964 7 the e of 


Utrecht *, in 1713. 


* . - 


5: 


covery of diamonds is of a later date; but to e too 
buſy. a ſearch after them, and keep them up to a proper va- 
Iue, king John V. erected a:;Diamond-Company, which, in 
conſideration of a ſum of money, have an excluſive right of 
gathering diamonds. Anſon's Voyage, Book I. ch. v. 
(7) New Genealogial. Hiſtorical r45yet""; written in 

German, p. ** 

Philip howeves, refirval to bimſalf, in the Vin 
article of the treaty of Utrecht, the giving the crown of 
Portugal an equivalent for San 8a nto, on which that 
colony was to be ceded to Spain, 
tween that place and Buenos Ayres — exceeding detri- 


mental to the Spaniards. Likewiſe, in the year 1750, it 


was agreed between the two courts, that San Sagramento 

ſhould be exchanged-with the Spaniards for a piece of land 
in =; 1o_eg ; but in 1753, when this came to be put in ex- 
ecution, and the limits were to be ſettled by commiſſaries on 
both ſides, the Indians, at the inſtigation of the Jeſuits, op- 
poſed it, and the agreement came to nothing. See a Short 
Account of the Republic erected by the Jeſuits of the Pro- 
vinces of Portugal and Spain in the tranſmarine Countries 
and Dominions of thoſe two Monarchies, p. 7—24. 
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268 PRESENT STATE or EUROPE. 
- The poſſeſſion of theſe important coun- 
tries the Portugueſe acquired by arms; and 
their right reſts partly on ſeveral papal 
grants, and partly on the convention 
made with Spain at Tordeſillas, in the year 
13494 by which king Ferdinand the Ca- 


tholic king of Spain, and John II. of Por- 


tugal, made a formal diviſion of their new 
diſcoveries of the globe between them +. 
Origin and As Luſitania was formerly a part of Spain, 
Co. ſo has it partaken of its deſtiny. In the ſe- 
dcoeond Punic war, the Carthaginians being 


— 


driven out of Spain, it fell under the domi- 


Pope Nicholas V. in the year 1452 and 1454, gave to 
Alphonſo V. king of Portugal two grants relating to the 
Portugueſe conqueſts in Africa, both which were confirmed 
by pope Calixus III. in the year 1455 the firſt of theſe 
rants” is to be found in Raynaldi Contin. Annal. Baronii, 


5 Tom. XVIL ad Ano. 1452. N*. XI. the 2d. in. ad Anu, 
a +, 7 1454. No. VIII. and the Confirmation, ibid. ad. Ann. 1455. 
| Ne. VIE | 4 | 

I Tbe occaſion of it was this: On Chriſtopher Columbus's 


return from his diſcovery of the New World, Ferdinand pro- 
cured a' bull from pope Alexander VI. by which all the 
countries of the infidels, to the extent of one thouſand 


leagues, from the Azores and the Cape de Verd iſlands, were 


given to the crown of Spain. In this John II. king of Por- 
tugal would not acquieſce, but appealed to other papal 
grants. Hereupon the two kings determined to' ſettle the 
[diſpute amicably ; and this was done by the convention of 
Tordeſillas, which extended the pope's partition line to 390 
leagues weſt of the Cape de Verd iſlands. Faria y Souſa in 
Europa Portugueſa, Tom. II. Part III. c. iv. Ne 80, 82, 
This partition gave the Portugueſe a right to Brazil. 
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nion r the Romans, and ſo We i | 
the beginning of the fifth century, when the 
Alani, Suevi, and Vandals, over-ran Spain; 
The Alani were the firſt who ſeated them- 
ſelves in Luſitania ; and afterwards the Suevi 
ſet up a kingdom in this country, but which 384. 
Lewigild king of the Viſigoths overthrew, 
The Moors, in proceſs of time, conquering * 
Spain, Luſitania likewiſe: became ſubject to 
them; but Alphonſo III. king of Leon, and 
Ferdinand I. king of Caſtile, gradually diſ- 
poſſeſſed them of the country between the 
Minho and Douro, which was then called 


Portucale or Portugal; and Alphonſo VI. 1095. - 


king of Caſtile, conferred it in full right by 

a teſtamentary bequeſt on his ſon-in-law - 
Henry of Burgundy, with the title of 10. 
count. His ſon Alphonſo I. by his ſuc- 

| ceſſes. againſt the Moors, - enlarged his do- 
minions ; and after the ſignal victory ob- 


title of King, This Alphonſo VIII. king 
of Caſtile and Leon would not allow of, 
looking on Portugal as a fief of Leon; but 
Alphonſo I. being ſupported by Rome, 
whoſe-countenance he purchaſed by making 
his kingdom tributary to that ſee, kept poſ- 
ſeſſion of his new dignity. His ſucceſſors, - 
Sancho I. Alphonſo II. and Sancho II. had 
violent conteſts with the clergy concerning 

| _ 


tained over them at Ourique, aſſumed the 10 


_ 
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ecclefiaſticah immunities, for which the lat- 


ter was depoſed by the ſentence of pope In- 
nocent IV. His brother and ſuccefior Al. 


phonſo III. reduced Algarves, ſince which 
the kingdom of Portugal has continued 
within its preſent limits. His ſon Diony- 


ſius made up his differences with the clergy 


by agreement, greatly to the advantage of 
that body and the pope; conſequently in- 


glorious and detrimental to the regal dig- 
nity: otherwiſe he behaved as a wiſe prince, 


particularly encouraging tillage ; and he 


was both a judicious and liberal- patron of 


tte ſciences... Alphonſo IV. his ſon, chiefly 


1383. 


1285. 


diſtinguiſhed himſelf in war; and his ſuc- 
ceſſor. Peter I. was a juſt prince, but, at the 
| ſame time, too rigid. His ſon Ferdinand, 


vho ſucceeded him on the throne, was him- 


ſelf the cauſe of the cg barns which 
embittered his reigg. 
The kingdom after his death Shona in- 


| ie in great troubles. John I. king of 
Caſtile, who had married Beatrix, Ferdi- 


nand's only daughter, laid claim to the 
crown. But the Portugueſe, deteſting a fo- 
reign ſovereign, made choice of John, a na- 
tural fon pf Peter I. who obtaining a deci- 
five victory over the Caſtilians, ſhewed him- 


ſelf worthy of the throne, and reigned with 


* e He took from the Moors 
the 
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that Ag of Ceuta on the coaſt . 
under his auſpices it was that the Portugueſe 
diſcovered the Azores iſlands, and that of 
Madera. His ſon Edward, endeavouring 
to enlarge his African conqueſts, proved un- 
fortunate; but Alphonſo V. in the proſecu- 
tion of the like views, was as ſucceſsful, 
and reduced Alcaſſar, Tangier, and Arcilla; 
and ſoon after were diſcovered Guinea and 
Congo. His ſucceſſor John II. humbled 
the Portugueſe nobility, and principally di- 
rected his views to extend the Portugueſe 
navigation as far as the Eaſt-Indies; to 
which country, under his ſucceſſor Ema- 
nuel, Vaſco de Gama made the firſt voyage : 
with great ſucceſs. By theſe and the ſue- 1 
ceeding conqueſts on the ſouth coaſts of Aſia 
and Africa, the Portugueſe became maſters 
of the Eaft-India trade, which poured 
in ſuch riches, that Emanuel's reign was 
_ termed the Golden Age. This proſperity 
likewiſe continued under his ſon John III. 
but Sebaſtian, grandſon and ſucceſſor to the 
latter, raſhly undertaking an expedition to 
Africa, in which he himſelf loſt his life, 578. 
occaſioned a fatal revolution to Portugal. 

For his grandfather's brother, cardinal ,.z.. 
Henry, who ſucceeded him in the throne, 
died after a ſhort reign, and with him the 
male line of _ royal family became extinct. 


Here- 


1668. 


I 
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Hereupon Philip II. king of Spain, claimed 
the HEN) in right of his mother Iſabella, 
daughter to king Emanuel; and maintain- 


ing his claim by force, he united Portugal 
with Spain zan union by which the former 
kingdom was a great ſufferer. Under the 
two. following kings, Philip III. and Philip 


IV. the Portugueſe loſt the moſt conſidera- 


ble part of their Faſt-India trade, and of 
. Eaſt and Weſt-India conqueſts, which 
were all wreſted from ĩhem by the inhabit- 


ants of the United Netherlands, then at war 


5 with Spain. . ret | gy 4s res Fay: 


. Theſe. mixfortunes,.. and. more — 


the. domeſtic. oppreſſions, exaſperated the 
5 Portugueſe to ſuch a degree, that they uni- 
verſally revolted, and proclaimed the duke 


of Braganza king, by the name of John AV. 


vho kept poſſeſſion of his new crown. Un- 
der his ſon Alphonſo VI. the Spaniards, in- 
deed, ſtrained every nerve to recover Portu- 
gal; but were ſo far from ſueceding, that, at 
the peace which terminated this war, they 
were obliged to renounce all claim and pre- 
the 


tenſion to this kingdom, retaining only 
fingle town of Ceuta. Alphonſo VI. how- 
ever, had no ſhare perſonally in theſe glori- 


ous events; and even before the peace had 
been depoſed, as unfit for government. His 
brother Peter II. being greatly infiragcutss | 
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in this revolution, was mm not 
only with the throne; but, what was ſtill 
more extraordinary, with the ſpouſe of the 
late king: he governed with great prudence, 
juſtice, and magnanimity, reſtoring the 
laws to their due vigour, which they had loſt 
amidſt the confuſions of the former reign, 
and punifhed all offenders without reſpect of 

perſons. John V. trod in the foot · teps of ss. 
his father, and made the prerogative mdre 
9 than it had been before his 
He promoted arts and ſciences with 
30 munificence; but his expences in ec- 
cleſiaſtical buildings and foundations were 
carried to ſuch an enormous profuſeneſs, that 
' the ſlate groaned under the load, dy ſuch 
miſtaken devotion. His ſucceſſor ſoſeph, find- 
ing many abuſes had crept in under the for- 
mer adminiftration, very carefully applied 
himmſelf to correct them, and place things on 
4 better footing. This paternal care of his 
crx however, did not ſecure him from 
many calamitous events: he ſaw a great part 1755. 
of his capital city Liſbon, laid in ruins by a a 
moſt terrible earthquake and a conflagration 
and his perſon very narrowly eſcaped the us. 
murderous attempt of a powerful conſpiracy. 
Farther, the war waged againft him by 
France-and Spain, — a very ſingular pre- 
tence, threatened him with the loſs of bis 
Vor. I. T " king © 
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kingdom; but the open aſſiſtance of Great 


376 Britain and the ſpeedy reſtoration of peace 
| prevented the conſequences, which had fo 


dangerous an appearance in reſpect to _ 


very exiſtence of Portugal- 


SECT. " 


| The Portu- The Portugueſe, like the 13 are a 
: — peo. mixed people, deſcended from the ſeveral fo- 
n reign nations which ſucceſſively ſettled in 
| that kingdom. Among them are no ſmall 
number of Mooriſh, and ſtill more of Jewiſh 
extraction; for king John II. having kindly 
received the Jews who had =_ 9 — 
out of Spain in the year 1492, and his ſuc= 
| ceſſor Emanuel, on the contrary, taking vio- 
Tent. meaſures for conyerting them, thou- 
ſands offered themſelves for baptiſm, an and in 
pftoceſs of time became, by marriages, more 
and more intermixed with the 5— ueſe. 
But not a few of theſe new chriſtians re- 
tained their former religion, ſecretly prac- 


: 


ting its obſervances, and propagating it 


among their deſcendants. Hence the great, 
number of latent Jews, and theſe even of 
| all ranks IAG {> 
24 1 SE CT. xl. 
"AEST The Portugueſe are very like 105 Spani- 
nas. ards both in body and mind; and have moſt 
= Schmauſſ. Part II. p. 280, 281, 
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of thelr” virtues end yices;” They are hatus 


re Font any 3 ſpating in their diet; and pats 
ticularly in drinking (). They have the 


character of being courteous to ſtrangers, 


faithful in friendſhip, and cordially benevo- 
lent to their relations (2). They value 


themſelves on their courage, learning; zeal 
for religion; and loyalty to their kings (2). 


Their own countrymen allow, that in 


pride, pomp,” and vanity, they exceed all 
nations (x). Their orators and pots, and 


even hiſtorians, are notoriouſſy exaggerating 


in their relations of the atchievements per- 6 
formed by their "anceſtors againſt the Caſ- 


tillians (5), and in the Eaſt- Indies (8) | 
Covetouſneſs and uſury prevail among them 


to an enormous degree, which is attributed 
to the great mixture of Jewiſh blood (2). 
Their jealouſy i is without a parallel, their 


0 Detteipdoa of Portugal, dy !. M. Van. Gobel, in 


German. 


— De Real Science du Gouvernem. Part I. Tom. U. p. 


MO Faria y Souſa en la Epitome de las Hilorias Porty- 
"ig of IV. c. ii. p. 342» ann * 1 q 
9 Id. ibid. 


v0! Ibid. - Europa Portogueſs, Tom. n. Part i. C. i. 


136. 
** eile cam dos documentos e memorias du Acadevdla 


Real da Hiflaria ATT: de Anno 1724. Noticiar do 22. 
Outubte, p. 


(a) De Read, Pa Part 1. Tom, II. Bk . . Bea 155 A) 
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women, ſcarce ever going out. of doors, un- 
leſs in Paſſion · week, When they; may viſit 
churches. day and night f a liberty of which 
they are ſaid paſſionately to avail chemſelves 


in carrying on intrigues (5): otherwiſe, 
their confinement is ſo rigid, that it is only 


at the Auto da Fe proceſſions, and; thoſe of 
ee e- that they dare ſo much 


as be ſeen at the window (c); and here the 
hoſbands cloſely watch them, and ſome- 


times on a bare ſuſpicion make them the 


victims of their revenge (4). They are flow 
to anger; but when once rouſeds they are 
- furious/and' cruel (e); which is experienced 


by their flaves, who often meet with very 


8 inhuman treatment from them ()) 


The wealthy Portugueſe are mighty lovers 


of finery, 5 extremely en cab 


The principal and moſt favourite public 
die among the Portugueſe are, as in 


at Liſbon by ſuch an exhibition, he being 
boch a native and che tutelar faint of this 


94} 5811 Lo . III. Aer; Je. 


65 . lInftrudifs, Tom. rs p. 135, 136, ” 
(c) Ibid- Tom. I. . 135. Tom. H. p. 164. 41 2 TI 


Y 
} 
de Schnmnfii Parts IL p. g9ger) | 

BN” x | 78 15 x city; 


S nens co. 


eren number of ſervants (g)) 


„the bull-fights.” The feſtival of St. 
"Gia of Padua- is annually ſolemnized 


Ibid- Tom. II. p. 165. Gst. in0 1 
Faria y Souſa in Epitome, Part IV Iv . ii. p. 342. 1 j6 
Relation d? un Voyage de-Mr. Pagen y 1. 9 
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city; und theſe dangerous ſpectacles, in 
which king Peter II. extremely delighted, 
are given on other occurrences of 1 te- 


3 i * 4 4 pH ; 5 4s 


+ NAW 3,225 23, n 
SAY 4 EC T. XII. in 
Though the Portugueſe and tholpaniand ns 


of the Por- 


ae of. one origin, have the ſame religion, uuzvefe and Vf 
and are alike in manners, yet does a violent 
enmity prevail between them, and by the 
former is carried to the utmoſt extremity (i). 

The many conteſts and wars between theſe 

two nations ever ſince Portugal became a 
diſtinct kingdom, have produced and for 
mented this rancorous diſpoſition; and the 
oppreſſions which the Portugueſe ſuffered: 
under the dominion of the Spaniards, have 

ſo increaſed the hatred of the MEET ches 1 

ſeems SR nnd O36 at 


* 4 , 
* 1 "A 
* 


WADA arang: E C 8 XIII. 


"The Portugueſe language i is derived 1 from Portugueſe 
the Latin, which in the time of the Romans 
was general in, the country, and afterwards 
4 intermixed with not a little French 
and 8 paniſh. If the Fortugeſe themſelyes 


— 


(8) Relation: de la Cour de 2 ſous D. pedre M. 
Tom. I. p. 11. The Deſcription of a Liſbon er WN 
in Memoixes Iuſtructifs, Tom. II. p- 131. | 

() Eſpion dans les Cours des Princes Chretiens, Tom. J. 
Lettre LXIX. P> 195, Memoires d'Ablancourt, ge | 
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do not boaſt much of * _ 
energy. they account it a 
engaging, and tender language⸗ The beit 


Portugueſe is ſaid to be ſpoken in Entre 
Minho e Douro, where it had its origin; 


+ 


Number of 
: 1 


and the worſt in Tras os Montes (4). There 
is, however, no ſmall difference between 
the Portugueſe and the Spaniſh; the Portu- 
gueſe tranſlating e . the Fe ng 
hey hon e n 52 ub 


s EC T. XIV. gk 


The kingdoms of Portugal contalti" bn 
eighteen hundred thoufand, or two millions 
of ſouls ®. It was formerly much more po- 
pulous; but ſince the year 1 500, the num- 
ber of its inhabitants is very much dimi- 
niſhed. This a Portugueſe writer imputes to 
three cauſes: 1. The conqueſts in Afia, 
Africa, and America; the voyages to which 
countries, together with the wars and calo- 
nies, carried away great numbers. 2. The 


= Faria y Souſa in Epit. Part. c. 3442. 

* Buſching's New Geography, where he produces A com- 
- putation'from a Portugueſe geographer, according to which 
the number pf the inhabitants in Portugal about the year 
1732, did not exceed one million ſeven hundred forty- two 
thouſand two hundred and thirty ; but as he thinks the 
clergy, monks, and nuns, are not incleded in that account, 
he makes a round number, and ſettles the whole at two mil- 
lions. M. de Real Science du Governement, Part. I. Tom. 
II. p. 115, eftimates the number of inhabitants only at be: 


tween thirteen and fourteen n thouſand fouls. 
wank 
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want of manufactures and handicrafts; and 


3. The negle& of agriculture (). To theſe 
may be further added, 4. The expulſion of 
the Jews under king Emanuel. 5. The 
great number of eccleſiaſtics and religious; 
and 6. The inquiſition. That the nobility 
likewiſe are ſo very much declined, the ſaid 
author accounts for, from many eſtates fall- 
ing to one proprietor, which, of courſe, 
leſſens the number of marriages; and from 


young ladies of quality having too large por- 


tions; ſo that it is only few-noblemen who 
are able to marry only one daughter, ad: - 


omen any who can e out two ak. 


s E Or. XV. 


The Portugueſe nobility. were formerly High and 
very numerous and conſiderable; and before hy os 


the acceſſion of the houſe of Braganza to the vi 
throne, poſſeſſed two-thirds of the king- 


dom (n). In former times Ws principal 07 


the nobility, as in Spain, were ſtiled Ricos 
homens; but this appellation is grown quite 
obſolete, being ſuperſeded by the titles of 


duke, marquiſs, count, viſcount, and ba- 


li) Mandel Severim _ Faria Notichs de Pong Diſearls 
* I. 8. 2. P- 6—9. . 4, 


() Ibid. p. 9. 1 | 
4 Twls'y Soul in bre Part IV. 4 5 367 | ' 
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; tons (e). Theſe at preſent. conſtitute the 


high, or titular. nobility, who are all gran- 
dees of Portugal, and place the reſpectable 
word Don before their names ( 59. In the 
want of lawful iſſue, or heirs, the illegiti⸗ 
mate children of the high nobility ſucceed 
to the eſtates and title (9). The lower nabi · 
lity in general are called Fidalgos ; thaugh 
ſome are diſtinguiſhed, by the title af Ca- 
valleiro and Eſeudeiro (). L1 33 L093 

King Emanuel endeared himſelf very 
f much to the Portugueſe nobility. in cauſng 
the arms of all the families to be ſearched: 
for in records, chapels, and on monu- 
ments; and draughts of them, in the exact 
rules of blazonry, methodica}y y to be ar- 
ranged in a book; and to this end he inſtitu- 


ted a herald's office G0 This appeared the 
more neceſſary, as the converted Jews and 


new Chriſtians at their baptiſms aſſumed 
the name of their godf 


ſioned inextricable confuſion in the genea- 
logical regiſters of the ancient aer 601 


Manoel Severim de Faria Noticias de P Dit. 
ue; 20. p. 126, 125, 128. 1 Nod ſame! author gives an 


account of all theſe ſeveral utles and dis vii, Diſt. III. 
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hefe mvbleation- ee eee 
et cout, uſed to receive from the king a 
certain ſalary, which deſcended to their ſons; 
This was called Moradia, and was anſwerable 
KF tothe employment ; and, though generally 
no great matter; was very much ſought for 
by the nobleſſe, for the largeneſs of the Mo- 
radia added a luftre to their nobili ity (u) : 
but of late theſe Moradias have — diſ- 
continued (x), It was cuftomary among 
the Portugueſe nobility, as —. thoſe of 
Spain, on any diſcontent againſt the govern- 
ment to renounce their ee «ig 80 over 


pos 1 
He 82 * a 1815 x 28 * N | ky 


"Ihe prerogative 05 eee af Portugal beast 
was formerly limited by the ſtates of the 
kingdom; Theſe conſiſt of the clergy, the 3 
nobility, and the cities. The clergy are re- I 
preſented wy the archbiſhops and biſhops ; / _ | 
the nobility by the dukes, marquiſſes, 
counts. 3 and barons; and the cities 


ſend their deputies (Procuradores) to the 
diets (Cortes), which the king convenes at 


his pleafurs (#). The ligt of tbe ropal , 


8 Oforius de eb. Eman, . Lib. XI. . 5 ö 4 | | 
x) Schmag(7 P. II. p.40 > a | 1 
) Oſotius de reb. Eman Lib. XI. p. 323 | | 

2 Faris y Souls, in pit. F. 1 W. cap. 0 5 46. = 
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prerogative, and the power of the ſtates of 


the kin 


gdom, having-never yet been rightly 


ſettled, ſome kings have aſſumed more 


power than others; and on the other hand, 
the ſtates of the kingdom have, at different 


times, claimed a different ſhare in the ge- 


vernment. In the beginning of the reign 
of John IV. they had great weight both in 


foreign and domeſtic affairs; and every thing 


of any moment, relative to war, peace, or 
taxes, went through their hands (a). But 
under John V. who very much humbled the 


nobility (), their conſideration totally de- 


clined, and no diet has been held ever ſince; 
ſo that now the king of Portugal's power is 


| unqueſtionably” unlimited, except in deter- 
mining the ſucceſſion, _ an e im- 


pol tion of new taxes (e). 
E T. XV. 


of Portugal occur in the reſolutions of the 


diet held at Lamego (4) in 1143. By 


(a) Vid. Caietani Paſſarelli Bellom Lefitanum, Lib. I. p 
. a. Don Luis de Menezes, Conde De Ericeira, na Hiſ- 


| Ui de Portugal Reſtaurodo, Fart. I. Liv. III. p. 129, 130, 
Memoires d'Ablancourt, p, 349, 352. Relation de la Cour 


de Portugal ſous Don Pedre II Tom. II. p. 10, 511. 

(5) Memoires Inſtructifs, Tom. I. p. 83, 84. 

(e) Voyez La v de la Cour de N ſous Don 
Pedre II. Tom, I. 271 

(4) The laws are to be found in Latin in An- 
ton. Brædao's Ae frania, Tom, III. Lib. X. cap. 


a | | theſe 
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3 theſe the ſtates have” eſtabliſhed the heredi= 
tary ſucceſſion to the throne, in ſuch a 

manner, that the king is to be ſucceeded 1 
by his ſons, according to the right of pro- os. 

mogeniture ; next by his brother, but not 

by a brother's ſon, unleſs elected; and laſtly, 

by the daughters, yet with this proviſion 

that they marry a Portugueſe *, This or- 

dinance was confirmed in a diet held at 


Liſbon, 1641, aſter the i ineuginnton of John 


1 
xiv. fol. 142, and a French tranſlation of "dy in Rouſſer's 
Supplem. au Corps Univ. ene de Mr. Du Mont, Tom. 


b I. p. 37, 38. | 
e act concerning the boerse to the throne rugs 
8 . 


Si babuerit (Dn. Rex Alfonſus) filios yarones, vivant et | 
abeant regnum.—Ibunt de ifto modo. Pater fi habuerit „ 
regnum, cum fuerit mortuus, filius habeat, poſtea nepos, 
poſtea filius nepotis, et poues filii filiorum in ſecula ſeculorum 
per ſemper. | 
Si fuerit mortuus primus flivs, vivente Rege patre, "TOY | 
dus erit Rex; fi ſecundus, tertius ; fi tertius, quartus; et de- 
inde omnes per iſtum modum. 
Si mortuus fit Rex fine filiis, ſi habeat fratrem, ſit Rex j in 
vita ejus; et cum fuerit mortuus, non erit Rex filius ejus, ſi 
you! fecerint eum Epiſcopi & Procuratores et nobiles curiæ 
egis.— — 
Si Rex Portugalliz non | habuerit maſculum, et habuerit 
filiam, iſta erit Regina, poſtquam Rex fuerit mortuus, de 
iſto modo: non accipiat virum, niſi de Portugal ; nobilis, et 
talis non vocabitur Rex, niſi poſtquam habnerit de Regins 
 filium varonem: et quando fuerit in congregatione, maritus 
| Regine ibit in manu manca, et maritus non ponet in capite 
corona regni. 


| 
Sit iſta lex in ſempiternum, quod prima filia Regis Acci- ö 
pfiĩat maritum de Portugalle, ut non veniat regnum ad eſtra- , 
neos; et fi caſaverit cum Principe eſtraneo, non fit Regina, | 
quia —_— volumus Nn tegvum ire ſor de eg | 1 
Fnſibus, —=" = 1 | 
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: IV. and explained by the will of king John | 
I. and on this occaſion the Roman Jus 
| Repreſentationis | was ſettled in the royal 
ſuceeſſion (e). In the deerces' of this fame 

diet, che ſtates expreſsly aſſumed the right of 
deciding all diſputes or conteſts concerning 

the ſueceſſion, and, when neceſſary, to de- 
re # on Vase _ ne ell, 


CR 11. -- MIC Oi. 
58 E Cc T. XVIII. Gin 


| Then Welder of the kings of Portugal is 
not ſettled by the laws or ir, Al- 
phonſo. I. forcibly took poſſeſſion of the go- 
vernment When he was eighteen years of 
age, his mother Tereſa having ſat at the 
helm duripg his minority. Alphogſo V. 
aſſumed the ſceptre at the age of ſixteen, 
though his tutor, and uncle by his father's 

fide, Don Pedro, duke. of Coimbra, had 


- -_ haid down the regency two years before (/). 


| 

| 

| 

| 
AI 
. 


King Sebaſtian began to reign b y himſelf 
at his entering only on his e year ;. 
whereas Alphonſo VI. remained under the 
guardianſhip of his mother Louiſa de Gul- 
man, till his nineteenth FE, * pat this Was 


(e 9 See this A& in Gio. erg aro, Hiſtorſa 
N N ol * * di Portogallo dalla Corona di 
„Lib. III. p. 284; to 301. And in Da Mont, 
0 Univer Dip). Tom: VI art I, p. 202, 20. 


iſt. of Portugal in the Modern Univerſal i ' 
XXII. Lib. XI. 2955 


partly 


sss ea rere 


ORGA 
partly owing to that princeſs's ambitiog, 
and the bodily and mental weakneſs of her 
ſon. It is, howeyer, commonly thought, 


The regency and guardianſhip were gene- 


wills, and ſettled on theit conſotts; but it 
appears from the · hiſtories of the kings Al- 


phonſo V. and Sebaſtian, that theſe Pp 
PROT: were not aways: obſerved. 


4. 1 1 ——_ F. * 
<FA*; — 15 110 


1 


dene Mee e 
155 158 8 title, at fil, was very. ſhort; Tho king' 


, in time, became ſomewhat len Sthen- 

Alp bonſo I. filed himſelf ly king 
of Portugal, in which he was imitated by 
His three. immediate ſucceſſors ; but Al- 
phonſs' III. added Algarva, which he had. 
co igueted from the Moors 609.5 and Al- 
pho. fo V. the words, citra et ultra mare, 


to denote his conqueſts i in Africa (7). The Por- 


a having, i in the reign of king John II. 
a 


blicke their dominion i in Guinea, that 
prince took the title of Lord of Guinea (2 ; 


and. Emanuel, under whom che Eaſt-Indies 


#* +46 12 


te} These Ten IT, Lb. LXV. \ 10 ll 14:44: 


(i) Ibid. cap. xii. p. 2 
0) _ Part III. c. xiv. p. 27. 


914755 RE 


\ 
: 
* 2 * 
3 * 
* 


that a king of Portugal's minority ceaſes on 
his entering into the fourteenth year (g). 


rally apppinted by their kings in their laſt 


(5) Faria y Souſa, in Epit. Ld gas cap. vip! 206. 2 
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and Brazil were diſcovered and ſubdued, 
+ pompous | 
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enlarged his title with many 
additions, and ftiled himfelf ka king of Por- 
tugal and Algarva, on both ſides the 
ocean in Afriea, lord of Guinea and the 
to Ethiopia, Arabia, Perſia, and India (7). 


This title has ever firice been _ 1 


any alteration. 


In the Portugueſe early: it runs * 4% 
Dom — por a Graga de Deos, rey de Por- 


tugal e dos Algarves, daquem e dalem mar 
em Africa, ſenhor da Guine e da Conquiſta, | 


Navegacao' e Commercio da u Ara- 


| en Perfia e For Wea 11 


—— 1 5 * rex gn et 


FO omen citra et ultra mare in Africa, 


dominus Guinee, Conquiſitionis, | Naviga- 
tionis et Commercii fee Arabiæ, 
Perſiæ, Indiæque (2). . 


Orders and letters from the king to his. 
ſubjects begin with theſe words: : Eu el 


1) Faria y Soufa' in Eu Portugueſa, Tom. I. Part 
IV cape l. Sed. XK. N age 

() See Corps Uaiverſel. Dipl. de Mie, Du —_ Tom, 
VI. Part II. p. 370. | 

00 Ibid. Tom. VIII. Part I. p. 147. 


3 Rey, 


S. B. jd © ©. 


tion, El Rey, The King; without the 
name n n Keane d uns iy 


Tbe Portugueſe monarchs having always 
deſerved well of the papal ſee, and the church 
of Rome, pope Benedict XIV. conferred on 
John V. the honourable appellation of Rex 
Fideliſſimus ; which ſome are for render- 
ing, Moſt Faithful, and others as ſignify- 
ing, Moſt Believing * dw ed gone 


The arms of the kingdom of Portugal, Am. 
are, five eſcutcheons, Jupiter, placed croſs- 
| 8. 1 10 N N. Nein 


* This I have ſeen 10 


ſeveral royal warrants and orders. 
+ The pope's bull of the * Dec. 1748, together with 


the Speech made by his Holineſs on that occaſion, are to be 
— 2 in Mem, de Montgon, Tom. VIII. Pieces Juſtificatifs, 
0. 10. & ih Sb. , g a N 


* 
* 


1 Pope Pius V. was even in his time for diſtinguiſhing 
king Sebaſtian with a new title, ſuitable to his zeal for 
the Catholic religion, and left it to his own choice. Sebaſ. 
| tian anſwered, none would pleaſe, him better than, obedien- 
tiſimus eeclefie filius; and a late Portugueſe writer ſays, that 
the pope did actually confer the ſaid title on that prince and his 
ſucceſſors, (Diogo Barboza Machado na collegcam dos docu- 
mentos e Memorias de Academia real da Hiſtoria Portu- 
eſa de 1726. Noticias do 22d Outubre, p. 19, e na Bi- 


F liotheca Lufitana, Art. Don Sebaſtian) but that none of 
| them ever bore it. It is farther very probable,” from a paſ- 
n ſage in the abovementioned ſpeech of the pope, that Bene- 
t dict XIV. took notice of this circumſtance, and inflead of 


the adjective obedrenti//imus, ſo derogatory to majeſty, he 
conferred on king Job V. the ſurname of fyeli/imus, as 


" ſomething ſofter. If this conjecture be well grounded, f. f 3. | 
liſimus is beſt rendered by Moſt Faithful, n iſt, | 
of Portugal, written in German, | | 

's -—3 wiſe, 


- 
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* 
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- 
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ſupporters are likewiſe two 

dexter holding a banner, Luna, with five 

eſcutcheons, Jupiter; and the finifter a 
banner, Mars, with {even towers, Sol. - 
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wiſe, each charged with a like number of 


beſants, Luna, placed in faltier, and paint- 


ed, Saturn, for Portugal; the ſhield bor - 
dered; Mars, charged with feven towers, 


Sol, with gates, Jupiter, for Algarva. The 
Sol ; the 


creſt is ſurmounted with a dragon, 
dragons ;' the 


This coat of arms is differently explained 


by different writers (o), but to the Portu- 
gueſs it is full of miracles and myſteries ; 


as they believe that at the battle of 
Ourique Chriſt appeared to count Al- 


phonſo I. and enjoined him to bear theſe 
arms; ſo they make the ſhields: to fig- 
nify the five Mooriſh king s'who were con- 
quered, and the five * Luna, Chriſt's 


five wounds *; and all theſe together, with 
the five ſhields, indicate the thirty” filver- 


pieces for which Judas betrayed our Saviour. 
Farther, the croſs-wife poſition of the five 


ſhields and ſilver- pieces of money, repreſents 
_ Chriſt's crols ; and the Argon vn the creſt, 


(e) Mariana, Lib. X. cap. 17. et Parik y\Soufh, in Kr 


P. iii. e. B. p. 182: 


It is in remembrance of theſe wounds that the kings of 
Portugal are ſaid to add to their ſignature of their letters pa- 


tent, and other inſtruments, fre dots, called n. | 


hs. 


- 
- 
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KC. The Portugueſe held their Gunery to > ths Toro : 


tious mw 


a kingdom founded by God himſelf ; and wine 
this they would prove from a record of their 
firſt king "Alphonſo, Where it is affine 
upon Gath, that Chriſt, when hie appeared 
to him befor® the battle of Ourique, di- 
rected him to aſſume the title of king, at -- 
the ſame” time promiſing to the new king-= 
dom his particular protection and favour (9)- . 
Thus they account themfelves God's parti- 
cularly beloved people, and his choſen por- 


den, as were formerly the Jews (7). Ani 
they farther” believe, that the fifth monar- _— 
| chy, foretold by the prophet Daniel, 18 == 


1 that of Portugal (0): like wife, that Iſaiah, 
with other inſpired perſons, have prop phe- 
fied,” that the Goſpel ſhould by them be 


3 244 4 TT THE ++ n 


8 | 

5 Schmayſs. Part. H. p. 26 . everyt 
- ans in the Portugueſe arms 5 deſcribed at lar 99 85 king 
5 ives 


N This record, diſcovered in i 596, in the arc 
Alcobara, i is to be found in Anton. Brandao, Monarchia La- 5 

* „Tom. III Lib. X. p. 1273 and in Antoni de Souſa de 
. Matlo ufitana iberata, p. 96, 97. „ 
c a is de Almeida na 3 Portugal pro- s 3 0 
: ge . Chap. v. P. 28. mem | 
* 05 Ig: ch. ii. v. . Ant, de Souſa Macedo Luſit. 

| p- 709. . 


* Vol. I. v | preached 


8 * 
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_ preached to the Moors and Pagans (8). 


They can even find in the Scriptures the 


Portugal 
was a ficf 


 intire ſucceſſion of the Portugueſe kings (2). 


From theſe old, and a many. more new, 


' miracles and prophecies *, ” they conſident- 
Iy conclude Portugal to be in a particu- 
lar manner the care of Divine Providence; 
and as theſe imaginations lead them to 
fancy themſelves the principal people in the 
world, ſo do they affirm that their my 


12 to take 2 oh: all others ab 
8 E G T. XXII. 


e having, as. is 223 


— Fe the title of king by 8 


A 
” Rome 


diate command, took care to have it imme- 
diately confirmed by his vicegerent the pope; 


and the more eaſily to obtain this favour, 
he ſubmitted his kingdom to 40 a fief of the 


(.) Waiah, ch. Ix. 9. 155. 19. Revelations xvi, 12. Vid. 


Almeida, P. I. c. ii. p. 8, 9. Kc. 


(s)- Eſa. Lib. IV. cap.\xi. 12. Vid. Almeida, P. I. c. Hi. 


& Ant. Souſa de ad . Luſt. p LI%- - 
A 


The before quoted work o Imeida is quite full of ſuch 
chimeras, and the author's particular view there 1s to give 


an account of the mĩracles and prodigies, which accom panied 


the revolution in Portugal, in the year 16 

© + This: is perem 5 affirmed by Astob. de Souſa de 
Macedo in Luſit. Li 778, 779, were it on no other 
account than that C8 himſelf was the immediate foun- 
der of the kingdom, 


* 4. * 9 4 
. * 
: 7 ſee 
, " . - * « * 
: * 
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PORTO AL. 
fre of Rome, with a promiſe of paying a 


| yearlyrribute®. At firſt this acknowledge- 


ment was duly paid +; but in proceſs of 
time, the kings of Portugal came to think 
that they were not obliged to ay I 8 15 ac- 

ee e . rn 


* 
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| of all the kings of Portugal, only Al- 
phonſo I. (x) and Edward were crowned ( y). 


The latter obtained from pope Eugenius IV. 


pu Alphonfo VIII. — of Caſtile and Leon, accounted 
' Portugal a fief of Leon; and ſo far from acknowledging 
the royalty which Alphonſo had affumed, declared war 
againſt him for his preſumption. * Under theſe circumſtances, 
the pope's friendſhip was abſolutely neceſſary to him: ac- 
cordingly, in 1142, he applied to Innocent II. for the title 


of king, and offered to pay to St. Peter, and the ſee of 
Rome, an annual tribute of four ounces of gold; and in the 


following year Innocent acknowledged him as king, on his 
engaging to pay a yearly tribute of two warks 'of gold. 
Vid. Anton. de Souſa de Macedo in Luſitan. Liber. 


110. and Faria y Souſa, in Eur. Port, Tom, II. 71 ©. 
iti. n. 32, 33. Pope Alexander III. confirmed this roy- 
alty by an expreſs dal of the 23d of May, 11797 which is to 


be ſeen in Faria y Souſa, Epit. . IV. p. 355. 


T King Sancho I. refuſed paying it, 571 brought on no 


ſtmall diſturbance from the pope; but Alphonſo II. in 1213, 
diſcharged twenty-eight years of arrears with fifty-ſix marks 


of gold A7 down at once. nl s Hiſt, of Portugal, 


Part I. P- 5 


x So 975 Mariana, Lib. IX. £. xx. but Schmauſs. in his 


State of Portugal, P. II. p. 309. is of opinion that this tribute 
has not yet been diſcontinued. 
Ke Anton Brandao na Monarch. Luſit. Tom. III. Lib. X. 


ren, Y. Souſa, i in Europ. Portug. Tom. II. p. III. c. 2. 


e | that 


«4 > 
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that he and his ſucceſſors ſhould be anointed 
.  . and crawned by the archbiſhop of Braga (z). 
But inſtead of making uſe of this permiſ- 


ſian ®, they are only proctaimed, and ſo- 


lexinly acknowledged by the ſtates, to 


whom they take the uſual coronation oath, 


which is returned by doing homage to the 
| ſovereign +. BITE - ceremonies are ſtill 


obſerved 00. . 
e Ee T. Inv; 
me ofthe The king of Portugal's children formerly 


Porwr, Were termed Infants, without any diſtinc- 
left ſon. tion; but under king Edward, the eldeſt 


ſon was, by way of pre- eminence, ſtiled 


the Prince (4) ; and laſtly, John IV. added 
_ the title of prince of 19220 (c} ; which is 


1 Vi . 
'y-brief i is in Rouſſett's 8 ws, an Corps 
'Digh J Ta: 9 P. HP: + 37S. app 
ne Jobs V A on his acceſſion to the crown in 1715, 
for being crowned, and many Preparations were made, 
4 the folemnity was neyer he into execution. 


+ The ceremonies a icings on the inauguration of 
cardinal Henry, are to be found in Heronimo Coneſtaggio 


nell' Iſtoria dell' Unione del Regno di Portugallo alla Co- 


rona di Caſtiglia, Lib. It fol. Wt 533, and of the occur- 
rences at the acceſſion of John def account is ven 
| In the Ceremonial de Portugal, ch. ii. 5. 2. and 1 in the ere · 
monial Diplomat. de Mr. Rouſſett, Tom. III: p. 377. 
(a) New Hiſtorical and Genealogical Accounts, P. VII. 
687. 
i "(4)" Faria y Souſa, i in Epit. P. HI. cap. xiii, 


( Don Lewis de Menezes, Conde de Ericeira na Hiſto- 


ria OY A reſtaurado, Tar. K Lib. X. p. 235. 
- SE C T. 
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The royal family of Portugal i 18 Pe Origin of 
| 'F that of France, the ſtem of all the king S fot 
| bf Portugal. Count Henry of Burgundy, . 
Was grandſon of Robert I. duke of Bur- 
gundy y, which Robert was grandſon 40 
Hugh Capet. The throne of Portival -- 
bas been | twice poſſeſſed by illegitimate 
branches ; for king John I. was a natural 
ſon of king Peter l. and John IV. grand- 
father to the preſent king, was deſcended - 
from Alphonſo. I. duke of Braganza, an 
e ſon of the laid king 1 I. 


n 


$B©F. XXVI. , I 5 
The cap ital of the kibgdowm of abe 8 


which a kings fince John I. have made = Ws... 


their conſtant reſidence, is Liſboa or Liſ- nee. 
bon +: It lies on the north bank of the 
Tagus, and is built on ſeven hills, the val- 
leys between them forming the ftreets, 


.*' This the Portu wege 2 notking ob, till T. Godefioy 
| Jaid it open to them in his Traite de POrigine des Roys de 
ortugal 15 en lige maſculine de la maiſon de France 
qui regne aujourd'huy ; 3 a Paris 1612. 4. 
is de Camoens, the Portuguele Poet, toms Liſs 
the 5 of all other cities. Nobfe Liſb 8 
6 8 das outras he A Vid, Of. Luſia- 
Canto 111, & 37. | 


"OS —_ which 


"7 * ' x = 2 U * 1 ROOT”... 
. " | 2 
b 3 * . * 6 ** / , > 
* * 
Va = 


| river FATS: or 1 = - 
: "ili are a French' league i in length, but. 
Ec paved and very filthy, being never cleaned 
dat on Corpus-Chriſti day (4). On the 
flit of November 1755, it was almoſt to- 
tally deſtroyed by an earthquake and fire (e), 
"00 and even now is far from Haring, recovered 
WEE. itſelf. 
| The Peibipel royal ſeats to which the 
court frequently retire, are IN of Al 
Cantara, and Mitra f. - 


4 
* 0 . 
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* 
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5 are „ 8 had formerly many high. offi- 
3 cers of ſtate, the principal of whom were the 
"conſtable (Condeſtable), the marſhal (Ma- 
riſhal), the great ſtandard. bearer, (Alferez 
Mor) (f); but i in roo of time theſe of- 


8 8 Memoires Toftru6t. Tom. II. p. 141, Sec. 

) Mercure Hift. et Polit. Tom. CCXXXIX, p. 8 Is. 
&c. Tom. CCXL. p. 24, Kc. 
This confiſts of a village, a fort, and a convent ; | the ] 
laſt was built by king Emanuel with great magnificence, as nn 1 
the burial-place for the royal family. The Portugueſe boaſt 
highly of chis ſtructure, and ſay, that Philip II. king of 

pain preferred it even to the Eſcurial. Faria y Souſa, in 

Eur. Port. Tom. II. Part IV. cap. i. n. 

+ This moſt ſtately ſtruQure was ereficd | by king John V, 
Int a wild ſandy country, near the ſmall town of Mafra, pur- 
ſuant to a vow made in a dangerous fickneſs. The building 
was carried on with ſuch ardour, that 12,000 workmen were 
employed i in it, and it is ſaid to have coſt immenſe ſums. See | 
Memorres Inſtructifs, Tom. I. . | | 
Concerning theſe, ſee Nodes, de Fortogal de . 
N 0 Diſcurſo II. 5. 2, 3, 4 


ooo cc SEE. 


a ere 
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. were aboliſhed, and only the titles ef | 
| them made hereditary in ſome eminent fa- Fg 
milies (g). The like has been done with 
te titles of admiral of . 81 | Sons . 
rab of the Indies G. : $218 | | 
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The principal court- officers are the lord- c. 
ſleward (Mordomo Mor), the lord chamber - 
lain (Camereiro Mor), the lord chief juſ- 
tice of the court (Merinho Mor, or Algua- 
zil Mor) the grand marſhal (Appoſentador 
Mor), the maſter of the horſe (Eſtribeiro 
Mor), the cup-bearer (Copeiro Mor), the 
great-huntſman (Monteiro Mor), the firſt 
- chaplain (Capalam Mor ), the e ä 
ner  (Eimoler Mor (77). 


( 


s EC T. XXX. : 
The PAY like the 8 Spaniards, ae 


lieve that the Goſpel was made known to ee 
thera by the Apoſtle James the elder 173 


(8) Ibid. 
This office was united by kin 7 Joh V, to the patriarch. 
ate of Liſbon. See Faria y Loaf, Epit. de las Hiſt. Portug. 


* Hp. y Souſa, in Epit. This office, John v. annexed. : 
to the Patriarch of Liſbon, See the Bruſſels edition of the 
continuation of F aria y Souſa Epitome de las Hiſtorias Por- 


tigueſas, p. 444. 
+ Some members, however, of. the Royal Academy of 


(e) Vid. Faria y Souſa, in Epit. Part IV. cap. x. p. 1 5 


Hiſtory, called this ancient opinion in queſtion, and even 


U4 and 
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And are no leſs zealoys for the Catholic re- 0 
lusggion, deteſting heretics and. all whom they 4 
'— -_  Qonotlook upon as true Catholics. This gave 
--,,-- - "rife to the diſtinction among them of old 
Clh!riſtians (Chriſtams Velhos) and new Chriſ- 
ttians (Chriſtams Novos). By the latter they 
mean the deſcendants of converted Jews, bi 
who are, however, very much ſuſpeted; g. 
and by the former thoſe of a pure untainted | 
' Chriſtian lineage, which in Portugal is a 
© . »high recommendation (). They pay great | 
devotion to the ſaints, and particularly St. ＋. 
Antony of Padua“ and St. Xavier (I); in de 


| > other reſpects they give themſelves little hi 
. concern about the eſſentials of religion, the PA 
© Whole of it conſiſting in external obſervan- 75 
ces (m), in which, however, decency is a 
5 too frequently diſregarded; nay, ſometimes 2 
rk againſt it; ſo that the Academy became divided into two ſh 
parties, till at length the affair was laid before the king, who Fa 
ardered} that in any writings of the academy concerning 
St James's preaching in Spain and Portugal, it ſhould be thi 
. treated as a doubtful matter, which could neither be well * — 
affirmed or denied. Collegcam dos Documentos e Memorias 
da Acad, Real de Hiſtoria Portug. de 1726, nas noticias do ad 
2. Mayo. * | I 1 * 
(e) See Schmauſs. Part II. p. 283, |,  _.-/ | 
This is the patron. of the city of Liſbon ; but in 1756, | ( 
both the city and the whole kingdom made choice of St. 3 
| Francis de Borgia as their particular guardian againſt earth- eu, 
. '  quakes. Merc. Hiſt. Polit. Dec. ind e einne , t 
| OY 2 See Schmauſs. Part II. p, 303, 304, &c. ; 
() Memoir. Inſtruct. Tom. H. p. 146. 
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The church of Portugal was formerly Upper Y 
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under the adminiſtration of the three arch --: „ 
biſhops of Braga, Liſbon, and Evora. The . "4 
firſt, not ſatisfied with the primacy of Por- 5 


tugal, is likewiſe for habing that of all 

Spain; and formerly there aſſed to be violent 
conteſts between him and the archbiſhop of 
Toledo, who makes a like claim (). Un- 
der the eccleſiaſtical juriſdiction of the are⸗- 
biſhop of Braga are the dioceſes of Porto, Vi- 
ſeu, Coimbra, and Miranda &. The ſuf- 
fragans to the archbiſhop of Tide are, Port- 
alegre, Guarda, Cape de Verd, St. Tho- 
mas, and Congo +; and under the archbi- 
ſhop of 8 are the ſees of Elvas and 
Faro F. This eſtabliſhment was made on 
the occaſion of king John V. <reQing Liſ- 


& See what the author of the Mendon InfiruQifs fiys of 
the proceſſions on Corpus-Chriſti day, and of the amours in 
Paſton-week, Tom. II. p. 164, 168. N J. p. 135, 136. 

(») See Schmanſs. Part, II. p. 284, 28 
 * Formerly he had for — the — Porto, Vie 
ſeu,” Guarda, Lamego, Miranda, and Leiria. 

+ Formerly his dioceſe comprehended Coimbra, Porta 
] re, Funchal, on the iſland of and Angra in that 

ercera. woe: 


1 This ſee has been removed * hom Silves. 
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bon into 'a-patriarchate;. For Clement XI. 


4 „ at the ſolicitation of that prince, 


erected the court: Chapel into an archiepiſco- 
"I and metr, church in 1716, imme- 
diately after conferred. on the new archbi- 


=D 5 6 SS ſhop ifs title arid dignity of a patriarch, to- 


% 


Cong with precedence before all archbi- 


| in Portugal, and in the Portugueſe 
1 A Eaſt Fand Weſt- Indies; with many other ad- 
_ © 'vantages, particularly annexing the cardi- 


nalſhip to tlie pitriarchate. *. But it being 


fit that the Sltefatch ſhould have an eceleſi- 
äſtical furifiition, Liſbon was divided be- 
teen bim and the archbiſhop of that city. 
Ihe latter retained the Old City, as it was cal- 


Ted; with its caſtle and ſuburbs; and the for- 


mer had the weſt ſuburbs, or New. Liſbon, 


together with an aſſignment of twenty thou- 


* ſand dollars per year from the incqmes of the 
Fd archbiſhopric of Liſbon ; and laſtly, he had 
given him as ſoffragans, Leira, , Lamego, 


Funchab in Madera, and Angra in Tercera, 


Which were taken from the Ather archbi- 


. Kin ng John, V. who from his childbood was very fond 


of ſplendor in divine worſhip, ſpent incredible ſums-on the 


erection of the patriarchate; and the maintenance of it is 


ſaid to have coſt him more than all his troops. The pomp with 


which the patriarch of Liſbon celebrates maſs, far exceeds 
that of the pope-himſelf on the moſt ſolemn occaſions. Mem. 


— Tom. * p. 163, 165. and Tom. 1. Fs 
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till this confirmation, none can take poſſeſ- bias 2.9 
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ns (o). The arehbiſhep of e 


is likewiſe tiled primate of Eaſt- India, hac 
formerly a very extenſive dioceſe; but be + 11 
Portugueſe having loſt moſt of their conn 
queſts in thoſe countries, his oply Oy + "EO 2 
15 Tata biſhop of Macao. 0 by 


The archbiſhop of St. Salvador: in Brandi,” -- 
bas under him the biſhops of Olinda, St 5 
Sebaſtian in Rio de Janeiro; and St. Lewis 
de Maranham. Cape de Verd, St: Thomas, 1 
and Congo, were taken from that dioceſe, #7 Ds 
and transferred to the archbiſhop of Liſbon, | 4 \ 
on the erection of the E F | 


FR " is $ + * 
® | . 


2 # * 


E EG . 


The „r nominates LM archbiſhs 8 and The acht- 
biſhops, and the pope confirms them; and Wrenabi. 


2 92 


king, 
fion of his dioceſe, or perform his office; See. 
Thence it was, that in the year 1640, Por- a 
tugal having ſhaken off the Spaniſh yoke, ' © 
and the court of Rome; from a fear of Spain, 
declining to confirm the biſhops nominated +» 
by the new king John IV. the far greater 


part of the ſees came to be without biſhops. 


de) "Wy the Continuation of big y Souſa, 925 de 1 
ne 1 p. 444+ 


” 
„ ** 


— 3 
8 
. 3 


© . PRESENT STATE or foros: . = 
A 7 One fourth part of the incorhes of the 
g 4 FPortugueſe biſhops goes to the king, which 
* be at pleaſure diſpoſes of in penſions; but 
„ in foreign countries this does not take place, 
"ma 12 the king there levying the ectlthaftical 
$8 „  tythes, and the biſhops have 'no other in- 
* come than 1 the King e to be- 
den (. . 2.4% | * * 

. "IE. 5 0 4 a 7 1 8 B 0 . XXXII. 

* . 1 There is wo bone kingdom! in 8 | 
power of the 


— where the pope's power is ſo great as in 
4 N his bulls, by virtue of an agree- 
Y ment between king John II. and pope Inno- 
„ : 5 cent VIII. are of force here, without any 


examination of the king s council (). The 


pope's nuncio at Liſbon has his (rates tri- 

bdaunal, to which all the clergy in Portugal 
“dem kläre amenable, and from which there is nb 

„ "appeal, except only to the ſee of Rome. 
With this ſpiritual power and juriſdiction 
are connected a. great many temporal advan- 
tages. The pope has his apoſtolical re- 
ceiver, as he is called, within i the kingdom, 
who levies impoſts on clergy and laity. Bulls 
and collations, which muſt be e for at 


— 


. See Schmauſs. part U. 5 5 295 . 


() Faria y Souſa, in Epit. nr cap. xiv. | Reon. Tele 
te Les. Geſt. * IL p. 153. 


Rome, 


| Rome, run away with prodigious ſums = # 
and the monies - for appeals and diſpenfatis I 


ons, together with thoſe, which the nuncio 
draws from the country , 18 Jikewiſemo + . 
inconſiderable matter; ſo that, according to 


ſome Writers, the e Rote has a greater * : 4 


income from Portugal than the king bim@f; 
deducting the W e of yr 
vernment (7). ee: 
This excelfive power of he cape in berg 
tugal is partly owiüg to the firſt king, l. 
phonſo Henriquez, baving made his king- 


dom tributary to the ſee of Rome, and partly © 


to the diſputes which his Four firſt ſuccef- 


berties of the church; in which they were 


that time the papal power in Portugal has 


„ Tbe wchbiſhop of Evora pays. to "LN no leſs TON 
* 00g dollars before he can take poſſeſſion of his dignity. . 
elation fol Cour de Portugal ſous Dan N Tom. II. 


ch. i. 

8 1 hg nuncio in au makes money of every thing, 

t wing ſo much as the cells. The nuncio Biechi, ings 
was afterwards cardinal, made a fortune 2 35,000 Roman 
kudi before he left Portugal. Mem. Iaſt. Tom, H p. 138. 


(r) Relation, de la Cour de Port. ſous, D. Pedre II. Jom. 
es II. c. i. p. 26, 268. 
* See an Hiſt. Account of the Diſputes between the kings 


ſtood : 


e, of . and * ſee of Rome, in * p. 8552. 


fo firmly ſupported by the pope,” that king | 

Denis, at laſt, was obliged to come to a 
very diſadvantageous agreement, renouncinng 

all juriſdiction over the church (). Since 


a 


* 8 


ſors had with the clergy concerning tlie li- 


————ůů — — ᷣ , — 


* „„. * 
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29 =_ 7 Rood Som and unſhaken, and the e on 


* 


Ee, $ 8 
SY 5 "= John V. () and eſpecially his preſent 
mazeſty Joſeph, have on ſeveral occaſions 


of late ſomething departed from their 


en 9 Ys — 


4 5 
* : 4 en, WII. iy 
| Inquiſtiond, + The pope's fafal, 205. the . re- 
«yolation*jn Portugal in the year 1640, to 


+? 


3 confirm. the biſhops nominated by the new 
ing JohalV. gave a fair opportunity for 


ceeaſtigg off the papal yoke; and things looked 


C the opportunity would have been em- 
1 braced: but the inquiſition declared againſt 
4 thing of ſuch à tendency, and thus 
_ ſecured that authority, which, was totter- 


ing (x). The inquiſition had- been firſt in- 


aN by John III“. It bas three ; courts 


HE. 9 Relat. de Ia Cour de * Tom. u. C. i P- 320. 
. Hiſtoric. Account of the Diſputes, in Germ, p. 134. 
"bo by G Relat. de la Court de Port. Tom. II. c. i. p. os, 303. 
And this, as ſome reputable authors relate, through the 
artifice of a cheat, one Juan de Saavedra, who r to 
be an extraordinary envoy from the pope. Set * Souſa 
in Europa Port. Tom. II. Part. IV. cap. iz. n. Fra. . and 
Memoires de Portugal du uon 45 Oliveira, om. [. ch. 
88 . 301, 302. | 


i 
* 


. - . 
| ; ; in 
4 . 4 , 


-M occaſions ſhewed themſelves very obedi- 
5 + + ent ſons of the holy fee. They have, how- 


it ſubmiſſion 3 and both Peter II (). 


tdtteſolutely-aſſerted their rights, 3 8. by 


* b 0 RT U G KA 


in ok namely, at Liſbog, Evers) . 
Coimbra. Under the firſt is the . "IF 
of Eſtremadura, part of Beira, together 1 


with the Portugueſe” foreign poſſeſſiqus on 


#his fide the Cape of Good Hope.- With 9. 


in the juriſdiction of the ſecond, are the 
province of Alen-Tejo and Algarva. The 
third comprehends the provinces of Entre 


Douro e Minho, Tras os Montes, and the 
other part of · Beira. There is likewiſe an 


inquiſition at Goa, to which are ſubject all 
the poſſeſſions of the Portugueſe in Aſia and 


wut Brazil has no inquiſition. * 


The conſtitutjon of the Partugbeſe cofirts 
aK inquiſitions is entirely the ſame as in 


at Liſbon has the ſuperintendenicy « of them ; 
otherwiſe, they are all mutually indepen- 


dent (J). Their proceedings againſt pri- 
- ſoners are kept ſo cloſe, that not the 


- 5 eat a 


2 For theſe particulars, foe Colleggatn a W e 

ts Memorias da Acad. Real da Hiſt Port. 1. 6. 5 379, 380, 
In theſe it farther appears, that the firſt inquiſition was 
up'atEvora, by John III. with the advice of his confeſſor 

biſhop of Ceuta; and choſe at Liſbon, Coimbra, and Goa, by 
the king' s brother cardinal Henry Of the impoſtor Fo 
de Saavedra, not a word is mentioned. 


O) See Schmauſs. Part, II. P. 30, git. Memoir. la- 
brut. Tom. II. = b43- 


o 10 


» 1 # + Ll 
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Spain. The ſupreme tribunal of inquiſition 
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| leaſt | 


* 


Africa, as far as the Cape of Good ty op 
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25 92 .  «cceded not only with extreme ri our, but 
„ -* + fikewiſ@ with the moſt flagrant injuſtice 
Acgzainſt che new Chriſtians, or cofverted 
To IP Jens (%. Some kings, and even popes, 
3 endeavpured to moderate ſuch abuſes, but 
| without effect ! till at length John V. and 


is ſon the preſent king Joſeph have fo far 
_ Feſtrained the exceſſive power of the inqui- 


—- » tion, that it ceaſes to be ſuch am object of 
3 terror as . Great numbers of 


3 5 N * , 
1 v id, pticins eee ek. del procedimient 
5 200 orfitiones de Efpanna y Portugal, Parte I, 
= Wy r e W da Accel Re 
— ortugueza de 1 na Notieia General das 
| Cn e Kdo ab Porte al, P. 383. 
1 "a Nie ias recondit. Parte III p. 43, 44. 
Wy 75 IV. ordered, that the good of perſons i im- 
| 2 by the inquiſition ſhould not be Sfoble conſiſcation; 
Pn on his demiſe, this, order WIr (he regarded. (No- 
"IS - ticjas reconditas, Paste II. p. 44, 47.) Peter II. Applied to 
1 the popo r his affiftauce. to b . the inquiſition into order; 
1 bat that tribunal found means to ſet the two ' courts at vari- 


Pope Innocent XI. 1 to the inquiſition a. mandate for abat- 
| its ſeyerity. againſt the new Chriſtians, but they made light 
bfi. Ih p. 313 „And as little ob vioaſneſs did they ſhew 
to pope Bendi Il. den he was ribing certain forms to 
b. obſerved. in their proceſſes: Account of the Diſputes be- 

| LY the king of Portugal and the pope. - | \ ,, 
8 | hn M. dared, that the ſentences of the Inquiſition 
n 5 #0 be laid before the courts of judicature for examina- 
8 tion, — that the priſoners ſhould be allowed council for 


Sons —_ 3 WN that no * ſhould be impri- 


. a d * 
1 88252  Eng- 
6 * 1 
| ; | 4 4 , ; pars, 


5 1 20 Pede eb gotabft;en ede pro- 


- ance, and thus totally ed the. deſign. Ibid, p. 50, 55. 
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rear nr 
English, and other Proteſtants, live in Por- 
tugal in an open profeſſion of their religion, 
without apy moleſtation on that account (3); 
the objects of the inguiſition being only / 
Jews, heretics, blaſphemers, he e w 
| poly ygamiſts, and adulterers (G. 5: 501 we 
An Auto de Fé is a high feftival amon 
| the [Portugueſe ; and op theſe occaſions i 
is that their ſuperſtition and hatred againſt 
other 8 N in _; tale oxtrava- 


 gancy (ch. EE + 2 IT, 


# 
"4 ws; 


4 c T. XXXIV. 


. multitüde of religious Be TP Religion 
orgers in 


which Portugal ſwarms, contributes, like Fonsi. 
the inquiſition, to the ſup pport and ſtrength 
of the papal authority. Of theſe or- 
ders, the principal and moſt opulent were 
the Jeſuits *, whom John II. admitted 


ſoned without his permiſſion. (Mem: Mee . I. p. 141, 
146.) King Joſeph went a ſtep farther, and gave orders that 
no ca RN ſentence ſhould be carried into execution, unleſs 
2 i fy 3 New Genealogical Hiſtorical e, 

6 | 


7 8 Taftrudifs, Tom. I. p. 146. 
"i ) 1 


139, 1 1 % 148. 
J wid. kr. ag, ky 3 47 4 


Paris Soufs in Epit Pa 1 I. e. xvi. Part . c. ix. 
N ys, that ae were in his time N of above two 
hundred thouſand ducats a year within Portugal and its de- 
LK and ch ſum maſt have yi» en in- 


+2Vou. I. n ol the 


* 
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- ticjas reconditas, Parte II. p 
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da intelligence. oneerning thein trank- 


pires (). 2 5 196? 7 4 
Farbe See een beer pro- 


1 585 not only with extreme rigour, but 


Aikewiſe.with the moſt flagrant injuſtice 
again nſt the ne. Chriſtians, or converted 
Jes (40%. Some kings, and even popes, 
_ endeavoured to moderate ſuch abuſes, but 
| without effec} * till at length John V. and 
lis on the preſent king Joſeph have ſo far 
leſtrained the exceſſive power of the inqui- 
- fition, that it ceaſes to be ſuch an object of 


N as Aa,” * Great numbers of 


ati ) Vid, pticins des 1 del proceimien 
iones de Efpanns y Portugal, Parte I 
cs Decymentos W da n 
Iſoria e veza de 3250 na Noticias General das 
46 Neis de Pb rtugal, p. 383. 
— ppm Parte IT. . i 
N A XP os IV. ordered, that the goods of perſons im- 
n ſhould not be liable to confifcation ; 
on his —_— this order was no longer regarded. (No- 
47.) Peter Il, "applied to 
the popo r his alkftauce. to b rte the inquiſition into order; 
but that tribunal found means to ſet the two courts at vari- 


- - ance, and thus totally fruſtrated: the. doſign. Ibid, p. 50, 56. 


Pope Innocent XI. ſent to the inquiſition à mandate for abat- 
Inga ſeverity againſt the new Chriſtians, but they made light 
of it. Ib. E 7* r little ohſequiouſneſs did they ſhew 
ibing certain forms to 


t po when he was 
r in their — Account _ Diſputes be- 


12 the king of Portugal and 1 | 

+ John M. ordered, that the neces of the inquifition 
would be laid before the courts of judicature for examina- 
«tion, and that the priſoners ſhould be allowed council for 
e that no — ſhould be impri- 
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_— and other: Proteſtants) Moe In ef. 


tugal in an open profeſſion of their religion, 
without apy moleſtation on that account (3); 
the objects of the inquiſition being only 
Jews, heretics, blaſphemers, JT 
ſts, and adulterers (c). 


An Auto de Fé is a high feſtival anne 


the Portugueſe; and on nels occaſions it 
is that their ſuperſtition and hatred againſt | 
other religions Par in e extrava- 


# 


gancy (9). x? AY Ko; * 7 
s EO r. XXXIV. + 5 


The multitude 555 religious es ib Religious 
which Portugal ſwarms, contributes, like Portugal 
the inquiſition, to the ſupport and ſtrength 


of the papal authority. Of theſe or- 
ders, the principal and moſt opulent were 
the Jeſuits *, whom John III. admitted 


ſoned without his petmilioh. (Mem. les Tow I. p. 141, | 


246, ) King Joſeph went a ftep farther, and orders that 
wy cage ſentence ſhould be carried into execution, unleſs 


fi Men * 1 New Genealogical ee e, 
Part VI nh 


«Oh Mains Toftrudtifs, Tom. I. p. 6.” 
0 ) Ibid. Reuss 139, 5 Sl 147, 525 | 
(A) Ibid. 159. | 
: ara, Soufs | i Epit Pat III. e. xvi. Part. 1. e. ix. 
ſays, that the Jeſuits were in his time poſſeſſed of above two 


hundred thouſand ducats a year within Portugal and its de- 


pendencies, and VA. ſum muſt have 88 a ins 
creaſed. 


r Ex ar 


4 


o 


- 


Do. Anacephalaeos. Actorum Reg. Luſit. p. 287. 


. 


* F 


the firſt of all Chriſtian princes, with a view 
of employing them in miſſions to the In- 
dies (e). But theſe fathers having in 1752 
inſtigated the Paraguay Indians their con- 
verts, to an open inſurrection againſt ſet- 
tling the limits in that country between the 
' crowns of Spain and Portugal; and in 1758 
being deeply engaged in a plot againſt the 
king (/); they were baniſhed-for ever out 


of Portugal, and all the Portugueſe domini- | 


ons (s).. | 


The number of religious | houſes in 
Portugal, - though not eaſy to aſcertain, 
is very great . The capital of all is the 


(% Maffei HiR. Ind. Lib. XII. p. 526, 527: Vaſconcell. 


C) See Mr. Harrenberg's Hiſtory: of the Order of Je- 
ſuits, written in German. 28 £9.29 fo | 

dome compute them at nine hundred; Schmauſs at eight 

hundred and ſeventy ; but herein he is miſtaken, for want of 


many underſtanding Faria y Souſa, on whom he founds his 
ca 


culation, and who having (in Epit. p. 364, 365.) given a 
It of the convents of the ſeveral orders, adds, that the je- 
ſuits, who came laſt to work in the vineyard, had, more 
houſes than all the other orders put together, and larger in- 


comes, amounting to above 200,000 ducats, Laſtly, he 
ſays, that this account relates only to the kingdom of Portu- 


gal, in which he found 450 convents, excluſive of the con- 
gquered countries. The laſt words Mr. Schmauſs applying 


to the Jeſuits, gives them 450 convents in Portugal only; to 


which he adds thoſe belonging to the other orders, which 
makes a total of 870, From this remark it will' appear, that 


In Faria y Souſa's time, which was about the year 1626, the 


number of convents in all Portugal were no more than 450 
ſo that to be raiſed to goo, ſpeaks a prodigious increaſe, | 


Ciſter- 


'p OR ry Vs n 307 
Ciſtercian monaſtery at Alcobaza, Which 
was founded and richly endowed BY Al. 
phonſo I. 
Diſfficult as it is to aſcertain the number of Great nums 


religious people, a certain writer takes it wats of © 
for granted that the whole body of te 
clergy in Portugal, with their dependents, | 
may fairly be reckoned one half of the king« 
dom, and that they are poſſeſſed of more than 
two thirds of the country (i). Both theſe 
accounts ſeem to exceed. ue 


8 E 0 D. XXXV. 


The 7 orders of knighthood' 7 in Wige 
Portogal are three : that of Avis, St. James, knight- 
and of Chriſt ; and all have large revenues. mY 

The firſt was founded under. king Al- 
phonſo I. about the year 1147, and derives 
its name from the city of Avis, granted to 
it, as the ſeat of the order, by Al phonſo II. 
At firſt it was under the 8 1 7 order of 
Calatrava, but king ſchn!. raiſed it from 
this ſubjection. It is ſaid to conſiſt of ſe. 
venty-three commanderies, which 12 in 


reer 67350 Ducados de Plata (#). 


(3) Relation de la Cour de Portogal, bos Don Pedre 
„I. Tom. II. ch. i. p. 265. 


(4) About 180col. T. Roderigo Mendez Sylva, en 
Catalogo Real y Genealogico de ran, _ 52, 53. 
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The order of St. James ſome likewiſe hold 


to have been brought from Spain into Portu- 


gal under Alphonſo I. and that, at firſt, the 

3 of Caſtile was its chief, till 
king Dennis, in the year 1290, detached 
it from Spain, and gave it a grand-maſter of 
its own: its commanderies are ſixty, with 


an annual income of 120,000 ducats. 
The order of Chriſt was inſtituted by king 
Dennis in the year 1319 *, who obtained the 
ratification of it from pope John XXII. 


This order is the principal of the three, and 
the moſt opulent, having 454 commande- 
. ries ; the annual income of which amounts 


to 250,000 Ducados de Plata, tho' ſome 


ry make it 500,000 (m). 


The capital vow of all theſe orders of 


Enig nthood was to make war againſt the 


Moors, for which they have at preſent no 


: opportunity. The Knights of the firſt and 


third made likewiſe a vow of chaſtity ; but 
at the ſolicitation of king Emanuel, this 
was remitted to them by pope Alexander 
VI. with permiſſion to marry (). | 


® A Spaniſh comedy quoted by the counteſs D'Aunoy, 
Relation du Voyage d'Eſp. — III. Letter XI. gives a very 
entertaining account of the grigin of the Order of Chriſt. 


hs o Sylva, fol. 59. b. et 60. a. Schmauſs, Part. II. p. 


„ &c. 
07 o® See his bull of the 2oth of June, 1496. in Leibniti 


* G. Diplom. p. 475. 


1 2 grand- 
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am eee e ; 
| were annexed to the crown by John HE who, 
int 551,0btaineda bull for that purpoſe from 
Julius III (o). But when the kings of Spain 
eame to be maſters of Portugal, they gave 
each order its reſpective grand : maſter (): 
and this of late has ſometimes been done 8 
even by the kings of Portugal. | 
The knights of St. John, or Matta; hove 
likewiſe ſeveral commanderies in Portugal; 
and their chief is the grand prior of: Crato, 
whom the king 8 (9). The com- 
manderies both of this and the three other 
orders are likewiſe in the king's gift; and 
not a few of them have been conferred he- 
reditarily on ſome en in reward of emi- 
nent ſervices (xr). feen ee 


SECT. XXXVI. | 


The ſpiritual yoke under which ich wen din 
tugueſe continue to groan, has affected the ences 


and univer- 


ſciences, which, by reaſon of the too ſtrict _ 


reſtraints laid on freedom of Nee can- x 


Py 
, « 


600 Coll PR Desde e irene, PR 4004 Real da 
Hitt. Port. * 1722. no Catalogo dos Meſtres e Are | 

, tores da Ordem de Avis. TV. 

(p) Faria y Souſa, in Epit. Part. e. g. 

() Ibid. Likewiſe Relation de la Cour De Port, Tom. 
* I. p. 33. 
* i 8 * Memoires &Ablancourt, p. 16 177. and Relation 
1 de la Cour de Port. Tom. I. p. 33. 
45 i r not 


* 


3 not thrive ; though the nation has both an 
adequate diſpoſition and capacity (s). In Por- 


Brake. 
Dennis on his obtaining a bull for — pur- 
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tugal there are two univerſities; Coimbra and 
The former was founded by king 


poſe from pope Nicholas IV. in 1290 at 


Liſbon,” but afterwards removed to Coim- 


bra; from which place Alphonſo IV. 


brought it again to Liſbon ; and at length 
John III. tranſlated it a ſecond time to 
Coimbra; inviting the moſt learned perſons 
in Europe thither, which brought it into 
great reputation. It has ſix profeſſorſhips 
of divinity, ſix of canon law, and eight for 


the civil Roman law; likewiſe fix for phyſic, 
one for 'the mathematics, and one for mu- 


fic, beſides ſeveral others for the languages 


and philoſopby, which was formerly much 


cultivated here. The ſecond, at Evora, was 


 _ erected in 1558, by cardinal Henry, after- 


wards king ; and teaches only divinity and 


_ - philoſophy, grammar, and rhetoric. The 


Portugueſe ſpeak very highly of theſe uni- 


verſities, and particularly of the former (2); 


= Preface t to the Chevalier POliveira' Memoirs of Por- 


" tugal. 


2 5 Manoel Severim de Faria nas noticias a Portugal, 


7. 00 ) Pedro de Mariz Dialogos de Varia Hiſtoria, Dial. V. 
Faria I. e, PI 


"Oo 
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but ns accounts AIR n as in a 75 
mee condition ee | 
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” King John V. was a great patron of the Academies 
ſciences; and in imitation of other Eu- fanics in 


ſocieties in 


ropean countries, erected ſeveral academies 
in his kingdom for their advancement. The 


principal is the Academy of Portugueſe hiſ- 
tory at Liſhon * ; and king Joſeph inſtituted 


an Academy, of Na at Tomar, on the 
model of that at Paris ( 5 There are, be- | 
ſides, ſeveral other literary ſocieties i in Por- 
tugal ; ;. the chief object of whoſe ſtudies 
are the improvement of the. Portugueſe lan- 
guage, grammar, oratory, and poetry. 
Among theſe are, A Academia dos Singulares, 
dos Generoſos, dos eng farther, 


(a Mem. Iaſtruct, Tom. I. p. 195. f wt 

It was founded on the 8th of as 1720, under 
the title of Academia Real da Hiſtoria da Portugueza. 
its foundation and conſtitution a full account has been writ- . 
ten by its ſecretary the marquis of Alegrete, in his Hiſtoria 
da Academia Real da ' Hiftoria Portugueza, Tom, I. The 
Academy entered on its labours with great zeal and applica. 
tion, and has publiſhed the hiſtory of its meetings, and' the 
memoirs read at them, together with mou hiftorical diſ- 
ſertations in a large collection, intitled, Colle dos Do- 
cumentos in Memorias da Academia Real da Hiſtoria Portu- 
gueza: Liſboa 1721, and the following years, fol. between 
which time and 1736, fourteen volumes have appeared. 
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urge body, is king Dennis (3), and his na- 


Academia 


ros; and laſtly, the Academia dos Proble- 
waticos, which is at St. Ubes (2). 


| and diſpoſition of the Portugueſe for poetty, 


ne "every hill à Parnaſſus (a). Among 


other eminent perſonages (c). But Luis de 


rary Correſpondent, 4.1764 Ne III. and 


22 See the liſt of the Portugueſe writers in Faria 2, 
Epit, P. IV. c. xv. ung 
s It was he who compoſed the celebrated , Os 

Lufiadas, on the diſcovery of the Eaſt-Indies, which to this 


PRESENT STATE'o# EUROPE. 
| dos Inſtantaneos, 
dos Applicados, dos Eſtudioſos, dos Cano- 


SECT. XXXVIN. 
tas Societies foment the general love 


857 is ſo great, that, as Farla y Souſa ſays, 
every ſtream in Portugal was a Hippocrene, 


their celebrated poets, and theſe form a 
tural ſon Alphonſo Sanchez, with many 


Camoens bears the palm from them all, and 
is accounted the Virgil of Fortugał s. 3 


8 EC T. XXXIX. 


The ſchool philoſo phy bas been the more 
able to maintain its eh in Portugal, as 


0 Ses Letters from a agueſe on the Stare of 
the Sciences in Leer * Hambargh Wedky Li 


— 0 Epit. de las Hif artug. P. IV. c. xy, | 
b) Bern. de Brito nos Elogiee dos Reis de Port 6 „S0 


is cried by the Portugueſe as an inco 
. | — wn, hy 


the 


— —— — 


OO UGAL 3734 
the frequent and ſevere cenſures to which 
new books and writings are ſubje&, render 
the propagation of any new or ſtrange doc- 
trines almoſt impoſſible.” A certain writer 
ſays, that the errors which Des Cartes and 
Newton have driven out of other European 
countries, have fled for ſhelter into the 
Portugueſe ſchools ; and that their names, 
and thoſe of other reformers of the philoſo- 
phic ſciences, are execrated in 5 05 as 
thoſe of heretics and blaſphemers (4). If 
in ſuch circumſtances it be ſo very difficult 
to introduce any innovations in philoſophy, 
no leſs difficult and much more dangerous 
muſt it be to attack, though indirectly, theo- 
logical tenets which have received the ſanc- 

tion of councils. / 


s Er XI. 


The Rome u is the Sad er of lan * 
the Portugueſe lawyers; and ſome have "a 

quired ſuch a reputation therein, as to. have 
been called to teach it in Spaniſh and 
French univerſities. A few, however, 


have addicted themſelves to che common 


10 Mu. Buſchiog, in . deſcription of Portugal, cites 
jhis from a book Written by an Italian op 1746, and 


entitled, * Methodo de Eltudiar. 
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laws of the land, and eien ellen 


dence . | £227" ; f e483 ANCE 1 
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No eat medical i improvements can be 
| expected in Portugal; the late diſcoveries 
in philoſophy, phyſic, anatomy, and che- 


miſtry, being for the moſt « 157 # unknown 
in that kingdom. INNTY 


Upon the whole, the ſtate of" (indei 1 in 


this part of Europe is, in general, far from 
being on the ſame happy footing as in other 
countries, tho intire books are filled with 


been the names of hh e writers +. 


DIAG 
1 E 2 T. XIII. 
ö ' | 


Portugal was once a part of Spain, and 
had the ſame laws; but ſince it became a 


diſtinct kingdom, the kings have occaſion- 


ally made laws, which Emanuel cauſed to 


be digeſted and mage, pyblick in one .col- 


. Cancerning this claſs of writers, ſee vader Biblioth, 
Jur. Select. c. vi. 6. 


4. 
+ Nic. Antonius's Bibliotheca Hiſp ana. likewiſe. gives an 


account of the celebrated Portugueſe literati and their works; 
but a far more ſtately monument has been erected to them 
by their countryman Abbot Diogo Barboſa Machado, in his 


Bibliotheca Lufitana, printed ar Liſbon in ae 2 2 


language, 1747, 1749, 1752 


8 | lection, 


PORT VG AL; „ 
1 . the title of, a ee as , 
Portugal (e). The laws of the ſucceeding 
kings were, by order of Philip II. eollected 
and publiſhed by the celebrated George 
Azavedo: but beſides theſe, which are call- 
ed the royal law, the civil law; takes place 
likewiſe in Portugal * and in caſes where 
the royal law is either ſilent, or does not 
clearly decide, it directs the ſentence; but 
in all may be introduced as a comment (J). 
In affairs relating to the church or clergy, 
the nden law is the rule of conduct. 


o * 
- 
* * . 
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portugal conſiſts of ſix provinces; each Inferior 1 


courts of 


of them, relatively to the adminiſtration of jutice. 
juſtice, is called a Comarca, and divided ' 
into ſeveral Corregedorias or Correigoens. Of 
theſe, in the Comarca Entre Douro e Min- 
ho, there are four; in that of Tras os 
Montes, Jikewiſe four ; z in that of Beira, 


(e) Arthur Duck 4e Uſa et Authoritate Juris Civilis, Lib. 
II. c. vii. F. 9. et Buder. in Bibliath. Juf. Select. c. vi. f. 4 

* King John I. had Juſtinian's Code tranſlated by his Fl 
cretary John Das Negras. Faria y Souſa, in Europa Port. 
Tom. II. P. III. cap. 1. and the lawyers aſſembled at Coim- 
bra, even decided by the civil law the diſpates concern- 
ing the . Tk on the demiſe of king Henry. See P. 

Cy. 13, 10. | | 

9 Duck, ibid. . c. F. tos 3 


Rl 
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fr Eſtremadura, fix; Alen-Tejo, five; 
and in chat of Algarvas, two. The Corre- 
gedorias are held in the eities (Cidades); 
and under each of theſe are the villas and 
tmall towns, with certain diſtricts compre. 


._ - ending a number of villages, and . 


Confclkor de Juridigao, Every Correge- 
doris has its judge, (Corregedor) ; and in 
all places there are many other officers of 
Jjuſtice, with various titles, according to 
their employments; as Ouvidores, Pro- 
veedores, Jezſes de Civel, de en 
r 

Theſe are lower courts, From. which an 
appeal lies to the two upper courts ; the 


. 25 and principal of which is held at Liſ- 


bon, with the title of Caſa, de Supplicagao ; 
the other, which likewiſe was ſet up at 
Liſbon, was by Philip II. removed to Porto, 
and is. called. Conſelho de Relagao, Be- 
tween. theſe two high courts the whole 
kingdom is divided ;. yet with appeal from 
the latter to the ad 4 in cauſes exceed- 


ing a" hundred milrees . The preſident 


of the former 1 is called Regedor, non of the 


de) Faria y Souls, in Epit. P. IV. c. xii, 
According to Faria y Souſa; yet, by an edit of king 
Peter II. 1 no oven 1s allowed of but when the value 
of the cauſe exceeds 250 milrees in immoveables, and zoo in 

* | | 


latter 


PORTUOAE. 


. 8 Both, beſides 3 1 
ſeſſors, have a great number of other offices. 
(5); fo many that the multitude of judges. 
and law officers may in general be reckoned 
a great oppreſſion of the people mu | AY 


868 Cr. e 


The Portugueſe i in the Gixtcenth. century, Mibtary | 
made ſeverab important conqueſts in > ny 
India, which at the ſame time gained 
them great reputation, and improved their 
military knowledge and diſcipline : but 
this was of ſhort continuance ; for the un- 
fortunate expedition of king Sebaſtian to 
Africa, deſtroyed the white military force 
of the Portugueſe; and the kingdom ſoon | 
after falling under the Spaniſh dominion, 

„has never yet recovered itſclf. On the re- 
- | volution in 1640, king John IV. was obliged 
e I to raiſe an intire new army; and this would 
n | ſcarce have been able to have kept him and 
his ſucceſſors on the throne, without the 
t French and Engliſh auxiliaries under count 


(5) Faria y Souſa, P. Iv. cap. Wy” , 
* Faria y Souſa, I. c. p. 377, ſays, that till the 405 of 
ng John, four Corregedores ſerved for the whole king-, 
"g — and that after wards theſe, with other officers of juſtice, 
increaſed to a prodigious number. - He adds, that if fix peo- 


ple happened to meet together, . or ſometimes two, & 
even three, wete lawyers... 4 


7 | Schom- 
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=  _  Sehomberg;\yet the Portugueſe arrogantly 
& attribute the ſeveral advantages obtained in 
75 this war to their own valour and capacity *. 
In tbe long peace which followed this 
war, the Portugueſe diſcipline ſunk into a 
total relaxation; ſo that in the war for the 
© Spaniſh ſucceſſion, little or nothing was done 
by them but in conjunction with the En- 
 - ©, gliſh and Dutch auxiliaries. On the peace 
of Utrecht, John V. reduced his forces to 
1zooo men; and towards the concluſion of W me 
bis reign they did not exceed 8000 (i). Be- ap! 
ſides, many ftrange abuſes had crept in +, | 
and ſuch as muſt neceffarily be of bad con- the 
ſequence. King Joſeph on his acceſſion to ter 
| a F ; 0 - 
The Academia dos Generoſos, on occafion of the vic- con 
tory over Don John of Auſtria at Almeixial in 1663, pub- len: 
liſhed at Amfterdam, in 1673, a large quarto of Latin, Spa- 
niſh, and Portugueſe, panegyrics on the Count de Villa da 
Flor, the Portugueſe general, with this title; 4pplauſos Aca- and 
demicos e relacton da felice ſucceſſo da celebre victoria de Almeixial. 
Whatever ſelf- love and arrogance could ſuggeſt on ſuch an Eſt 
occaſion, is here diſplayed in the moſt inflated: fuſtian ; for | 
| inſtance, p. 110. | 
3 Lyſiz—quondam fama vulgata per orbem. 


Innumeris plena exuviis, onerata triumphis, 
Claraque tot bellis, quot non gens ulla— 


1 
: 


% 


— 


And, p. 123. | 
Lyſiæ gens inclyta, Martis | whe 
Grandis honos, decus Auguſtum, immortale theatrum 
Bellandi, quoties Mars imp1us acuit iram. | | and 
(i) See New Genealogical Hiſtorical Accounts. toge 


+ Among theſe abuſes it muſt not be omitted, that lieute- 

. nancies and enfigncies were given to the very lackeys of the the 
upper nobility, who yet continued in their ſervices as before. 
See Mem. Iaſtuct. Tom. p. 45, 46. Tom II. p. 130. 


his 


9 


— 


his ds e it 15 gelt care to 
reſtore military diſcipline, and fill up the \ 
complement of his army. In the year 
1760 it conſiſted of twenty-two regiments 
of foot, ſix of cuiraſſiers and four of dra- 
goons, making with the artillery about 
twenty thouſand men. In 1762 a Spaniſh 
war cauſed-it to be farther augmented ; and 
even after the peace, it was, according to 
the public accounts, completed to 40, Q .ĩ0 
men, who were trained to _ Tra dil 5 I 
cipline. l = - 
Portugal has * fortified places on Fortified 0 
the Spaniſh frontiers,” but which in the la 
ter years of king John V. were in a ruinous 
condition. Towards Gallicia are Viana, Va- 
lenza, Caminha; towards Leon, Miran- 9 
da de Douro, Guarda, Caſtello Branco; 6, 
and on the borders of Eſtremaduta ſtand | 
Eſtremos, Evora, Elvas. | 
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The * were the firſt . Marines 
who made diſcoveries in the Atlantic Ocean; 
and their poſſeſſing themſelves - of Brazil, 
together with the extenſive _ conqueſts” in 
de the Eaſt-Indies, naturally produced a naval 
e. force, which in the fixteenth century be- 
came 


+ 


18 


* 
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came conſiderably augmented. But falling 


under the Spaniſh dominion, and being 
thereby intangled in the wars of that crown, 
and particularly in that againſt the United- 
Netherlands, they loſt the beſt part of their 
Eaſt - India poſſeſſions, and like wiſe of their 
trade to that continent, to the great weak- 
ening of their naval force. Farther, the Spa- 
niards during their ſixty years dominion. de- 

© prived Portugal of almoſt all its men of war, 
and all its cannon *. Thus, till the time of 
the revolt by which John IV. was raiſed to 
the throne, the Portugueſe marine lay to- 
tally negleCted, and has never ſince riſen to 
any conſideration . In the laſt years of 
John V. it was in ſuch decline, as not to 

be able to protect the coaſt of Portugal 
againſt the depredations of pirates (4). 
This diſgrace rouzed king Joſeph immedi- 

ately to take in hand the "augmentation of 
, and to put the management of it 


Anton. an Souſa de Macedo 3 in Laftania Liberata, cap. 

\ 36, ſays, that the Spaniards carried away out of Por- 

Ef — of Log three hundred large ſhips, and two thouſand 

pieces of cannon. 

i F See Relation de 1a Cour de Portugal ſous Don Pedre Il. 

9. 60, where we find that at that time, the whole king- 

n did not afford above 300 ſeamen, and that the king“ 
ſhips were manned with ſoldiers. 

. (4) See New Genaglogltal Erica) eee Ahe p. 

33. Part, VII. H 656. 


on 


N 
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on A "OR footing (C). In the year 1568, 
the Portugueſe. navy conſiſted of fifteen 13 
ſhips, third, fourth, and fifth rates, car- 
tying ſeven hundred and fixty-four guns, 
two thouſand four hundred and ſixteen ma- 


ee by fereral _ l 
* s EO r. XVI. W . 
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tines, and three hundred gunners. The | 
uſual ſtation of the men of war is Liſbon 
harbour, the entrance of which i is 1 


; , * 


The Wan reckon by reis , and can 
willereis, or a thouſand reis; though theſe 


are only imaginary pieces; and ſometimes by 


cruſadoes, which in eee 89 for 40 5 


reis. | 
T * Real Coins. ue, 


3 8 0 L D. 


Sa” W444» 


Dobra Valve 24:900 


Half ditto . — — 12,000 2 
Half ditto . — 1 . 4400 8 


0 See New Genealogical Hiforical Accounts, Part I . ö 


92 See Memoires Inſtruct. Tom. I. p. 4. 
Or properly Reals, the plural of Real. 
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IE er. | 1945 N. 
p 4 Pr! * 7 
Tenth ttt +. — ne, 4³⁰ 


Since the year 1722 have been coined on 
a lower nen, | 


Reis. 


Dobras.. — — Van 12850 
Half ditt — n dier 


Quarter ditto— + 3200 
Eighths, likewiſe called Eſcudos. 1600 
Half Eſcudos: + — — - - $80 
Quartos | — — — 400 


. 6 8 — F | ; 0 
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Patacas - | — - nw | 
Cruſados No vos — 
Half Ditto 
Quarter ditto— 
Teſtoes — 
Half ditto— 
Vintee. — — 


| 3. COPPER. 
Pieces of ten, five, three, one, and. * reis. 


+: Theſe are alſo called Cruſados Novos. The firſt cruſados 
were coined by king Alphonſo V. on his defign of going a 
croiſade to Paleſtine ; they were of the fineſt gold, and two 
| — heavier than the ducats of _ times, Noticias de 


. p- 182. | 
* 'Theſe are ſo called from the Teftons, A French Wis, and 


the * of "wn: came from the heads i in the impreſ- 
Mil- 


PORTUGAL 44 an 


© PERS are in Hamburg 3 
We marks ſeven ſchillings three pfennings: 
in Saxon money, one dollar ſeventeen 7 h 
eight pfennings. | = 
The royal mint is at Liſbon; and to it is Y 
delivered all the goſd coming from Brazil, 3 
but under very bad OS (0%. TN 
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| The revenues of the crown were at firſt Wed 
very ſmall (o), till the Eaſt- India trade and 
foreign conqueſts raiſed them to a conſider - 
able amount; but the greater part of this 3 
trade, and of the conquered countries, be- 
ing loſt under the Spaniſh, government, be- 
ſides the alienation of many of the demeſnes, 
the revenue became very much diminiſ :: 
ed *. In order to ſet it on a tolerable foot. 
ing after the revolution in the year 1640, 
ſome additional taxes became neceſſary, by 8 | 
which, however, every thing was ſo ex- | 
hauſted, as ſcarce to leave room for farther 8 
impoſts on any future exigency T. The 
fon of them. Faria nas Noticias 4e Portug. Diſc. Iv. b- LE. 


AC. AS y £A> — ATR... ii. 4 


31. p. 186. ; 

s () Memoir. Inſtruct. Tom. II. p. 158, 159. 12 
a to); See Faria y Seuſa; i in Epit. P. IV. c. Iv. p. WE 
0 Faria y Souſa, in Epit. Part IV. bc. iv. p. 354». reckons 
e the revenue of Portugal, under the Ae government, at 

| above 4,000,000 of ducats. | 
d + King Peter II. in the year 1697, having demanded of 
* 


the ſtates of che kin 17 a tax for the augmentation of the 
, they declared to him, and not till after half a year's 


0 „ Amount” + 
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amount of the preſent revenues is computed 

at nineteen millions of cruſados. The 

BÞ _ ſources -from which they abr ariſc are 

1 © theſe: - 

_ *_=_ 1. The {hereditary eſtates of the houſe of | 
=_ i which formerly. made one third 
_ * whole kingdom. 

55 . The royal demeſnes. 
pa Duties, which are very high, being 
| ove twenty per cent. on all goods im- 
5 ported. 5 . N 
1 Land-tax. 

po . The exciſe on wine, fleſh, And d fd, 

3 Which is conſiderable, and brings in the 

1 more, as the clergy Elves are likewiſe 

" obliged to pay it. 

566. The monopoly of Brazil tobacco. 

e 
| 8. The Croiſade-bull, W Wa a very 

lucrative trade in indulgences is carried on, 
to the advantage of the crown &. 


deliberation, that they could not contrive aby * impolz, 
me people being already ſo loaded, that nothing more could be 
laid on them. "Relat. de la Cour de Portug, Tom. I. c. i. 

* This indulgenge · traffic was firſt introduced by king Phi- 
lip L who procured the croiſade-bull, which he had obtained 
from pope Gregory XIV. in the year 1591 for maintaiting 

the Portugueſe forts and garriſons on the coaſts of Africa, to 
de renewed every three years; and his ſucceſſors have not 
been wanting to do the like. This croiſade-bull properly 
contains three diſtin bulls, namely, 1. The bull for the liv- 
ing ; by which the purchaſer procures the full pardon of 
- fins, vith * other * privileges or immunities, Vid. 


9 The 


* 


% WF. . No 


g 
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1 The grand maſterſhips of the 4” ih of 
knighthood, Which ſince king John III. 


have been annexed to the crown. 
10. The eccleſiaſtical tighes' in the depen- 
dencies of Portugal. 
11. The fifth of the Brazil gold, andthe 
farm money paid by the Diamond Gompyay 
there (9). 

18 The; goods of perſons condemned by 
the e „ 
13. The tenth penny paid for all ; 8" of 


and things | ſold, grain excepted, called Al- 


morifazgo. From this the clergy, the no- 
bility, and the ? F; orders are ex- 


empt (7)... 


Explication Je la ola de 6 Santa : Clubs Prat Mamnet | 


Rodriguez, fol. 7. 1601. 2. The bull for the dead, by 
which the buyer can deliver one or more ſouls out of purga- 
tory, - Rodriguez, fol. 160, 164; and 3. The bull of com- 

fition, which quieted the LES "thoſe who had de- 


auded or robbed others ; at the ſame time retaining the ill- 


gotten goods. Rodriguez, fol, 164, 190. The bull is 
notified from the pulpit, and recommended to the people by 
the prieſts. A commiſſary-general, appointed for tha ur- 
pours cauſes printed copies of the three bulls to be I'sy 

is agents, who are ſpread all over the kingdom ; and 185 
comes in likewiſe for a ſhare of the produce. See Re- 
ation de la Cour de Portagal, Tom. I. ch. ii. P 30 57+ 
The bull itſelf is to be found i in Tom, I. p. 521 
See above, 5. 7. | 

. Very little of theſe n into the king's 
treaſury, king John IV. put à ſtop to them by an expreſs * 
ordinance ; * the inquifition oppoſed it; and on the king's 
T 2 no longer obſerved. Vid. Noticias SO 

rocedimiento de Jas Inquificiones, *. | 
Oo See Schmauſs, Fan ll. p. 462. r. $4.46 5 
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1 King John V. though i in his reign the 
revenue "received a great addition by the 
Brazil gold and: ee Nel debts to a 


OT amount. as | 
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erke mv; are no leſs. W of 


agriculture than the Spaniards, as too mean, 
and not profitable enough for their avidity; 
on which account they generally betake 


themſelyes to trade or the ſea, as offering 
greater profits; and thus flock to their fo- 
ws "ſettlements to make their fortunes. 

This paſſion for trade is fo univerſal, that 
all the ordinances made by the government 
for the increaſe of agriculture, have re- 


malned without effect, and a great part of 
the _— lies quite uncultivated 5 | 


* 


= 
. 
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Though the N have great quan- 
tities of fine wool, filk, and ſeveral metals, 


and get many commodities from their de- 
 pendencies, which might be turned to great 


advantage in manufactures and fabrics, yet, 


inte of. working, them up, they 1 


0 See Schmanſs, Part IL * 462. 
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0 E Ua And 
erery. thing raw; for linen and ſweetniea 


excepted, ſcarce any thing uſed to be made 
in Portugal (2). The manufactures lately 


etected &, and even the fabric of looking- * 
glaſs, though begun in the _— i 


ſoon 7 29 705 for want of 2 Tere 


Fe 
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This Tenn of dom 5 tans — Ln " BREE: 


the domeſtic trade of the kingdom Rem, 
ng: to bugny degree of ON br 


1 "ee 3 *h 
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Its foreign trade ny” is very W ma * 


comprehending all the four parts of the 


world. The Portugueſe, however, like the in Europe, : 
Spaniards, inſtead. of being their own car- 


riers to foreign countries, leave other na- 
tions to bring their goods to them. Theſe are 
chiefly grain, cloths, and other woollen and 


ay manufactures, . Sold and filver tiſues, | 


$ 3s a. anti * * we 


(5) See Schmauſs, Part II. p. aa 8881 17 Ark Ne | 


It is ſaid in Memoir, Inſtruct. Tom. I. p. 297, Al, that > 


the town of Cavilham had above a thoufand looms: for a 


ing woollen ſtuffs and ſtockings ; but that for reaſons of Arte, | 


they were ſuffered to go to decay 

+ In the faid Memoir. Inftrgct, Tom. II. p. — — it is 
ſaid, that the Engliſh would not be quiet till they had to- 
ally overthrown. this fabric, and that they watched all op- 
Bade to defeat every. n which might hurt their 
trade. 


„ linens, 
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linens, laces, and manufaQures of every kind, 
- - down to trinkets, toys, and things of the low. 
eſt value. In return they receive from the 
Portugueſe, ſalt, wine, oil, and variety of 
fruits; Eaſt and Weſt-India goods, as pearls, 
diamonds, Brazil - wood, and tobacco, in- 
digo, ſugar, ſpices and drugs (2). But all 
come very ſhort of the foreign manufactures 
brought into Portugal; ſo that the balance 
miuſt be made up with large ſums of money, 
of Which the "Souter you like ncaa 
555 
The principal wakes cities ad ber- Pons 
8 are, n, Nun. and St. bane: : 


£-$13 + + 
4 "+ # F 
. ö 
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"es Peace formerly were in Went 
- the: other u ſion of the whole trade to Africa and the Eaſt- 
0 * which they extended along the weſt 
and caſt coaſt of Africa, to Arabia and Per- 
ſia ; and from thence along the whole ſou». 
- thern coaſt of Aſia to China; and through 
all the iſlands of the Indian ſea as far as F. 


pan But this immenſe trade was in . 


; 60 . et -Goofilarine for. ls Comtibice + et les 
5 PFidanees &'Eſpagne, Tom. II. ch. xi. p. 61, 62. 
3 | Mt. de Rea fa in the place above quoted, that no 
_ — -  Jlefvs than twenty-Ave millions (by which he probably means 
WES Dre n 


: ci | KN So great 
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OM erde loſt whilſt Portugal v was un- Rae 1 

der the Spaniſh dominion; and now is re- 

duced within ſuch a narrow compaſs,” that 

the Portuthale trade only to the coaſt, of 

Guinea for ſlaves, gold and ivory, and to 

what few places remain to them in the 

Eaſt-Indies, but chiefly to Goa and Macao: 

hence the principal — is the trade to 

Wit Which not only ſupplies thom mM 
any valuable commodities, but likewiſe 

Ales off great quantities of European mee- 1 

en 8 8 8 


» 
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Feliclans' Velbs See who bel — 
the tobacco farm a long time, obtained in 
the year 1753, a 5. from king Joſeph. 
for an excluſive 12 to Macao and Goa, 
empowering him ſucceffively to ſend five 1 
ſhips to the firſt place, and to the ſecond | 
eleven, within ten years, paying the king 
2 Lertain Mum for each ſhip. But ſuch an 
undertaking requiring a great deal of mo- 
ney, Oldenburg divided an adequate ca- 
pital into ſhares, and admitted other mer- 
Chants into partnerſhip with him ; reſeru- 


Py 


{*) M. de Real Science du Gouv. p. I, Tom. xt. 5 119. f 
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ing to bümſelf the conduct and adamibifra- | 
tion of the whole trade in his own name ( ”.. 


In like manner the king, in 1755, granted 


t 2 company of merchants the excluſive 


trade to Maranham and Great Para for 


twenty years, with the privilege of being 
| 1 ſüpject to him and no other 
cburt, with two mien of war to convoy their 


fleet“ "The © body of Liſbon merchants 


| ſtrongly remonſtrated againſt this", companys : 


but without —_— 175 I 


. SR: O T; LV. 8 
The admiiniRration of Rate its 1s con- 


I N = ducted by. ſeveral councils: or boards, of 
RR. Which the following are the principal, 


15 Canſelho de Eſtado, the council of 
| flares, inſtituted by king Sebaſtian, in imi- 
tation of 1 that of Spain. This aſſembly takes 


cognigance of all important affairs, domeſ- 


tic and, foreign. The king himſelf is the 
preſident, and nominates as many counſel- 


lors as he, pleaſes. One of the moſt con- 
fiderable perſons in the council of ſtate is, 
the Eſcrivam da Puridade, or privy ſecre- 
tary of. tate, yet he has no 1 vote in it. All 


00 New, Genealogical Hiſorica Accounts, | Par Lal 
2 Gs Part LXXIV. P- 135. 


3 "wh, P kts peti- 


1 ai * 4 - 
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At 


40 be dn 


| getitlons and informations to the king'p 3 
through his hands; and through them like- 


wiſe return the royal anſwers and determi- 


nations. On account of the multiplieity of 
buſineſs, he has ſeveral ee =-e-rardh —_ 
derks. ' 41811 i989 Wy [7 HIS 14 5 

2. Conſelho de Guerra, council of war, 


which ſuperintends the army and marine, 


and the promotion of the military officers. 
The board of war. owes its inſtitution” to 


king John IV. 5 01 592 22 


= Deſernbairgs- ahe: Paco *; the palace 


council. This is the Japteine: tribunal, to 


which are ſubordinate all the other courts 
of juſtice, and perſons belonging to the 


law; and in which all royal edicts, pa 


tents, and grants, are made out. The . 


ſident is always a perſon of great diſtinction, 
beſides whom it has five counſellors, called 


| Deſembargadores, ſeven. Clerks, and ſeveral 
other inferior officers. . 


11 5 
4. Meſa da Conſcientia e Ordens, the 2b 


court of conſcience of the orders +; which 
was founded by king John III. after the 


It is ſo called, being always held in the e 


and continually accompanies the king. 


. + Is fo called, from its being authorized by a royal "WO 


to repreſent to the king, when any thing is propoſed con- 
trary to his conſcience. Faria * Souſa, in 3 Port. 
Fm: II. Part, IV. ch, 1 ii. n. 86, | 
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grand-maſierſhips of the three orders were 


annexed to the crown. It has a ſuperinten- 
dency and juriſdiction over the orders of 
knighthood, univerſities, hoſpitals, chapels, 

and many other ſpiritualities. It conſiſts 
of a preſident, five counſellors, (Deputados) 
who are all divines and canoniſts, three 


| judges-(Ouvidores), who mult be of one of 


the e orders of knighthood, and. three 
my Conſelbo 9 Facenda, the dried; of 
treaſury, takes cogniaance of the royal te- 
venue,” and appoints officers for the due ma- 
| nagement of it. | It conſiſts of three depart- 


ments, each with a counſellor of ſtate as 


ſuperintendant (Veedor), beſides three lite 
rary counſellors, (Deſembar 
5 bore _— with fen ne 00 


8E CT. Let. 


rey 4 The FER dependencies are under 


viceroys and governors ; as the Eaſt-Indies 
under the viceroy, of Goa, and Brazil under 
an officer of the like title at St. Salvador. 
The other provinces, iſlands, and hs; have 


= Concerning all theſe conneils and boards, ſee Faria y 
, Souſa in Epit. Part. IV. c. xii. P: 376, 77. and en 
Pen XI. p. A Send | 
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the ſaid viceroys, and others Serene ae 
from the king. 
__  Eafſt-India has a cokry'of oftice at Goa ; 
and for Brazil there is one at St. r 
N and a ſecond oy erected at St. ane. 


s E CT. LI. 


ITED. — 14183 
governors, ſome of whom receive orders from 


The internal conſtitution of the TOA Domeftic 


of Portugal ſtands in need of many amend- . 
ments, for the country is very far from being 


ſufficiently cultivated, and there is a total 
want of manufactures. Theſe defects muſt 
be abſolutely removed, that the ſpecie which 


goes to foreigners for neceſſary goods may 
remain in the kingdom, the ſtate recover 
itſelf from its languor, and ſet its land and 
ſea force on a footing ſuitable to the ſafety 


— 


of the nation and the dignity of the crown. : 


The next thing is to keep their Eaſt and 
Weſt-India poſſeſſions i in a good ſtate of de- 
fence, as hereon depends the principal 


branch of the national commerce; and that 


of the Eaſt-Indies being extremely reduced, 
its reſtoration ſhould by all means be taken 


* This court was erefted by kiag Joſoph-io 1754s for the 


inhabitants of Rio de Janeiro, and Minas Geraes. New ( 
nealogical Hiſtorical Accounts, Part LIII. p..475, 476. 
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| in band ®, as hereby the Portugueſe ma- 
1 tine may again become reſpectable; which 
— s abſolutely neceſſary, for N Aline of 
. f thoſe remote countries -.. 
ran Portugal bears ſo little at to moſt 
87 other powers, that it muſt not think of en- 
. tering into a war with them, as it can gain 
1 but little, and be a eonſiderable loſer. This 
4 5 particularly applicable to Spain, which 
. —___ by its ſituation and ſuperiority is a very dan- 
gerous neighbour to the crown of Portugal. 
ED Formerly Portugal could rely on the affiſtance 
Dl France againſt Spain; but fince the latter 
ö has been under a king of French exttaction, 
Portugal has the united forces of both to 
fear, of which the laſt war has already been 
one inſtance. 1 . 

From this alteration & betas, it 
behoves Portugal to keep itſelf | dloſely 
united with Great Britain, being the power 
which can moſt readily and effectually afliſt 
it, as appeared i in the gs 1735 and 1702) 


> Tue propereſ time for; this would be, eien to a 
5 remark in Campbell's Preſent State of Europe, ch. xii. p. 
364, when the other European powers who have ſettlements 
ad © 4 Eaſt-Indies, ſhall be at war with one another. Such 
5 portunity was the war for the Auſtrian ſuccefſion ; but 
] the ortugueſe court neglected to make uſe of it. 
: + M. de Real, Science du Gouvernem. Part. I. Tom. Il. 
p. 119, propheſies from ſeveral reaſons, that the Portugueſe 
will loſe their Eaſt-India — and that 1 no long 
time. 
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and 
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rohr, Al 


aki fuck an alliance is the more natural and 
the more eafily maintained, the Portugal 
trade being of vaſt advantage to England. 
While the Engliſh can enjoy it undiſturbed, - 
their aſſiſtance will never be wanting; ſo 
that both crowns are in ſome ' meaſure de- 
pendent on each other for their mutual 
emolument ; and whilſt this ſituation laſts, © | 
the alliance between them will be dura- | 
ble (c). „ 
The very ſame cauſes which unite Por- 
tugal to Great Britain, require likewiſe a a 
good. underſtanding with the United- Pro- 
vinces, as in caſe of neceſſity, they likewiſe 
can be ſerviceable to Portugal, and have 
the ſame. motives for it as Great Britain, "0 
The power of the ſee of Rome in Portu- 5 
gal is by much too great, and ſuch a pe- 
nicious and diſgraceful invaſion of the ſove- 5 
reign's rights, that to free itſelf from ſub- 
jection, would be no leſs for its advantage 
than its reputation. Indeed the preſent. ad- 
miniſtration does not ſeem to receive the 
papal mandates with the former ode 
obedience. . 
All the Waecnbas between” Portuy gal 
and the northern powers, as Denmark —. 


0 Campbell's Preſent State of * Europe, a ail. P- 363. 
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* has produced ſeveral el 


flataſimen and warriors, The moſt celes . 


brated were the conſtable Nufio Alvarez 
Peteira, and the ſecretary John das Regras, 
who lived in the time of John I. and were 
the two chief - inſtruments of / raiſing that 
ince'to the throne. Under Emanuel lived: 

Vaſco de Gama, who diſcovered the» Eaſt» 
Indies, and Alphonſo de Albuquerque, who 
conquered a great part ofthat country; under 
Alphonſo; VI. Sancho Mandel, count de 
Villaflor, Lewis de Vaſconcellos e Souſa, | 
count of Caſtel-Melhor. Anthony de Soula 
de Macedo, one of the moſt learned men 
that ever appeared in Portugal under Pe. | 
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brated were the conſtable Nuño Alvarez 5 
keteita, and the ſecretary John das Regras, 
who lived in the time of John I. and were 
the two chief inſtruments of raiſing that . FM 
nde to the throne. Under Emanuel lived > il 
de Gama, Who diſcovered the Eaſt · 
Indies, and Alphonſo de Albuquerque, who 

I conquered a great part of that oountryʒ under 
Alphonſo; VI. Sancho Manoel, count de 
Villaflor, Lewis de Vaſconcellos e: Soul, * 
count of Caſtel-Melhor, Anthony de Souſa 
de Macedo, one of the moſt learned men 
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Mee of the Nat of Pöland. & iii. 444. jos gt ork N 
7 top of government, and ſtate: — in Spain: 
e ſeveral 8820 5 concerned in it, i. 243-1 ⁵ -- 
N df-goveroment in Portugal, how conducted, i "Y 30} 4 


332. 
—— of the Chard 01 Fortuget, Yormirly 4157 the 


biſhops of Braga, Liſbon, and Evora, i. 297. L 
——— of government, and Rate-affairs of France, ii ; 15 
—15 1. 3920 ea .. 
. ſtate-affairs i in England, il. 39321. Admi- 
nitration of government in the Engliſh counties, 321. 
Adminiſtration of government in Scotland, 321. 322; 8 
Adminiſtration of government in Ireland, 322. Ad- 
miniſtration in the other dependenties, 323. 
Admiralof Portu alþtd; admiral; of, the In. ies, tbe off 
of, ſuppreſſed — the titles Hereditary 1 in ſome families o 
eminence; i. 2 


Fo 
Advantages of "ths 6 ſucceſſion in the male line; as efabliſhed X 
in rance, ii, 47. 0 
aud defects of the Britich form of government. ii. 2 


5 1 Advantages, 


011 J. 4 


- 


1 4 & 3: 


Advantages, whether it can laſt, ii. 233, 234. 
Affection of the French for their monagch n on ac- 
count of its exceſs, ii. 27. x 

by totally veglected i in Spain, i. 236, 237. 
ſtate of, in France, ii. 139, 190. | 
: ſate of in Denmark, iii. 78, 79. 
— of, in Poland, iii. 314, 315. | 
—— ſo much neglected by the Portugueſe, that they 
— 1 grain from foreigners, i. 263. 
and temperature of countries, how varied. 1. 9. 
in the northern province, and bills of Spain, ex- 
ceeding cold, i. 156. 
aud temperature of Portugal more agreeable and mo- 
derate than that of Spain, i. 260. 
Alguazil Mor, or Meriabo Mor, lord chief juſtice of the 
court, one of the chief court-officers of Portugal, i. 295. 
Alcaldes of Spain, account of, 223, 224- 
Alps, the higheſt mountains in Europe, ſeparated i into three 
Chains, i. 921. _ 
Alſace and Suntgau, ceded to Lewis XIV. st the peace of 
Munſter, together with the Sree dioceſes of Metz, Toul, 
and Verdun, ii. 21112 
America, to the extent of above 2 thouſand: peographicat 
. from north to ſouch, poſſeſſed” by nat ab 


American trade, confined to thoſe Pry ns nations who have 
colonies in that country, i. 145. 1 
Amſterdam, bank of, ii. 442, 443. A #4 en 00 £20000 
Antient and modern poets of Spain, accoynt of, i217, 218, 
conſtitution of Sweden, iii. 2454-238, 
Antipathy between the Spaniards and French exceeding vio- 
* lent, 1. 176. aſcribed by Garſia, a Spaniſh author, wo the 
immediate operation of the devil, ibid. | 
Appenage, the revenue of the younger . of the blood 
"= in France, fo called, ii. 59. 
Appoſentador Mor, or grand marſhal, one of the prinei- 
pal court-officers of Portugal, J. 299. 
Arabs firſt introduced Phyſic into Spain. Blended aſtrology 
with it. From Spain it was further propagated over Eu- 
rope. Its preſent i improvement owing to the many diſco- 


veries in natural philolophy; botany, — and ana- 


tomy, i. 227. 
Archbiſhops, and biſhops of Spain, account of, i. 206, 207, 
208. nominated by the king, 208, 2009. 


of Gneſna appointed to ſuperintend the Alvin 
tion of Poland upon che king s Wen w þ — 


of * i. 108. 


U Lich. 


* 


\ 


Archbimop⸗ bf hath cight i in . i. WP 
ſuffragan at preſent the biſhop of Macao, i. 299. 


— of Rheims inveſted with the privilege ot inangurats 


ing the French king, ii. 56. 


1 ſculpiure and painting, late of, in Holland, ii. 


of Goa, tiled primate of the Eaſt Indies, his 2 4 


. the firſt hereſy that aroſe in the eb in oppo 


ſition to true believers; i. 117. | 

Arms and titles of flates, account of, 1. 36. 

— of Ruſſa, account of, iii. 374. 375, 376. Is 
of the king of Spain, account of, i. 194 195. 

nw of Lewis XIV. far exceeded thols before his time, i. 


Aral. f the peace of Utrecht preſeribet by we Erown of. 


Great ritainz i. 86. 


SY 


Arts, ſtate of, in the United Naherlands; i; 404. 404. 


— knowledge of, introduced into Ruſſia by Peter I. ili. 
398. A particular academy for painting, ſculpture, and 


architecture, founded in 1764, by the * Catharines 


i. 398, 399- 
— cultiv: ted with ſucceſs by the 1 ii, 99,.100. 
t 


iii of the antients revived. by e modern Italians, i 1. 


1 
Arragonians, d rived of all their privileges b Phili v. 
d ber e the laws of Gaile . 1875 | F 

Aſſembly of the French clergy, i. 85, 86. 

of the ſlates of Spain called Cortes, ed thts” 
"ar keftain ſolemnities, or upbn actount of ſettling the ſuc- 
ceflon; i. 187. 

—— of the ſtates of the kiflg doch of Francs" itt ade. 
ally under the Merovingian kings. Their aſſemblies | 7 
Campus Martii. The appellation changed to C 


Maii when they met in May, All the affairs of the Kings | 


dom diſcuſſed at theſe aſſemblies. Reſolutions taken by a 
majority of votes. Clergy preſent for the firſt time ar the 
diet held at Soiſſons in the month of May, 750. ii, 36; 
States of the kingdom under. the Carloviagian princes. 
called the parliament, Cities ſummoned to the diet by 
Philip IV. 37. The ſtates rendered entirely dependant 
— the crown by Lewis XI. Lalt general diet held in 


France in the year 1614. 38. Aſſembly of the ſtates re- 


tin at preſent only the tight of cliuſing a king upon the 
total failure of the royal male line. The right of decid- 
ing a conteſted election, and, according to ſome, the right © 
- appointing a regency.in certain ol 40. Afﬀemblee 
vtables; a convention of the clergy, the upper nobi- 

a3 litys 


- Hity, and the partiament, i. 41. Was held at Roan in 
21617, and at Paris in 1626. ibid. All royal ordinances, 

_ - edidts, declarations, and letters patent, to be regiſtered in 
the parliament of Paris. Till ſo regiſtered, not valid. 
Parliament has a right to remonſtrate againſt ſuch act; 
when it judges them to be detrimental to the nation, ii. 


426. | 
Aſſembly of the great council of Poland, account of, iti. 255, 
Aﬀes and mules of more general uſe in Portugal than derte, 


, 


i. 262. 


Atlantic Ocean, and Bay of Biſcay, the Northern limits of | 


Spain, i. 156. — ä 
Audiences, Spaniſh courts of juſtice, account of, i. 224, 225. 
Auvergne, county of, in France, full of high mountains, ii. 3. 
Avis, order of knighthood, founded under king Alphonſo l. 
Said to conſiſt of ſeventy · three commanderies, i. 397. 


Azores, or Flemiſh Iſlands, in the Atlantic Ocean, belong to 


the Portoguele 3. 265. 


* © 
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| Alterations in the balance of power, 15 1, 151. Particu- 
lar balance in the North, Germany, and Italy, 154. 
—— of Italy and the North, profereed upon ſeveral oc- 
cafions by the Engliſh, ii. 329g, 1. | 
Banks of Europe, account of, i. 247. | 3 
Bank of England, erected in 1694. Owes its exiſtence to 
the national debts. The government's beſt ſupport in all 
pecuniary exigences, ii. 318. eee e 
unded by Frederick IV. in 1736. 


— of Copenhagen, fo 
ii. 88. ee | | 
Barrier in the Auſtrian Netherlands, ii. 412, 413. 
—— treaty, concluded between the United Provinces, 
and the 17 g's Charles VI. in 1715, put the latter in 
ofſefſion of the town of Venlo, and fort Stevens-Waart, 
Baſil, 1 of, endeavoured to aboliſh the annates, expec- 
tatives, and reſervations, but without effect, ii. 79. 
Bath, noted for it's mineral waters and warm baths. ii. 175. 
Batavia, capital of che Indian poſſeſſions, belongirg to the 
United Provinces, it. 396. Its principal commodities 
* What, ibid. | 7 gs 2 ü 
Batavians in Cæſar's time, inhabited part of Guelderland, 
Holland, and Utrecht, deſcended from the Batti, ii. 359. 
Bavaria, ſupported in its claim to the Auſtrian ſucceſſion by 
France, i. 92 5 


* 


C4 
Beaver, 


| Alance of etzt 149. Conſequences of it, 150, 


4a B+ F®. 
Beaver, plenty of, in North America, ii. 186. | 
Beef, of Portugal, excellent, i. 261. 
Belem Alcantara, and Mafra, the chief royal feats "7" 20 
ing to the king of Portugal, 1. 2 
. Benefices of Spain, formerly at the di poſal of the pope. The 
nomination to the archbiſhopricks and bi Derrick afe. 
| terwards yielded up to the king, i. 208. 
Bernia, one of ancient names of Ireland, ii. 181. 
Bezaay Geld, or ſowing- money, a tax upon lowed fields in 
the United Netherlands, ii. 422. 
Bible, tranſlated into Engliſh i in | ths time of queen Eliza- 
beth, it. 209. 
Bill in parliament, what, 11. 5 Bills, Private and pub- 
lic, ibid. A bill muſt be read three times in order to be 


paſſed, ibid. Money bills always-begin with the houſe of 
commons, ibid. 


Biſcay, remarkable for its excellent fire arms, i. 237. 

Biſcayners, the ficſt Europeans that ſailed on the whale fſn- 
ery, ii. 430. 

Biſhopricks in France, - one hundred and nine in n ii. 


Bi 5 of Spain, forty-five in number, i. 206. | 

——— Tank next to yiſcounts, and precede barons, ii. 260. 

Black Prince, ſon to Edward III. one of the illuſtrious Eng- ; 
1 commanders, ii. 332. 
wy i at firſt the only ſtanding troops of the kings 

1 ji. 108. 

——— of two regiments, raiſed by king Charles Il. ii. 

281. In ſubſequent reigns greatly augmented, 282. 

Bookſelling, the ſciences greatly promoted by it, i. 131. 

Bois de Vincennes, remarkable for the porcelain made there, 
ii. 142. 

Boiſleduc, diſtrict of, in the United Provinces, remarkable 
for its linen manufactures, ii. 426. 

Bologna, the Concordat concluded there in 1515, between 

Francis 1, and Leo X. The king's nomination of biſhops | 

. and archbiſhops confirmed by it, and the apnates reco- 

vered by the pope, ii. 80. e 
L Boſworth field, battle of, Richard HI. Alain at it, and the 
crown of England won by the earl of Richmond, after- 
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. wards Henry VII. ii. 194. i 
e Botany, anatomy, chemiſtry, and all other branches of phy- j 
's ſick, cultivated with ſucceſs in the Netherlands, ii, 404. 
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Boundary of Europe, extenced by modern geographers to 
the Volga, and by others &ill farther, even to the Oby, 
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Brazil, in America, poſſeſſed by the Portugueſe. Part of 


Guiana and Paraguay compriſed under it, 1. 262. 

Braga, archbiſhop of, ' primate of Portugal. Conteſt be. 
tween him 8. the archbiſhop of Toledo for the primacy 
of Spain; has under his juriſdiction the dioceſes of Porto, 
Viſeu, Coimbra, and Miranda, i. 299. | 1 

Brigadiers, immediately under the marſhals de camp, ii. 113. 
firſt brigadiers made by Lewis XIV. in 1667. ibid. 

Briare, canal of, one of the prircipal in France. Under- 
taken by. the duke of Sully, in the reign of Henry IV, 

- Continued by James Guyon and William Bouteroue. Emo- 
luments of it greatly decreaſed fince the making of the 
Orleans canal, ii. 242, 243- hot | 

Britons, deſcended from the Gomerians, Called Britons by 

* foreigners. They call themſelves Cumri, or Gomri, ii. 

1388. oy 
——— ſabje& to no laws but of their own making, ii. 225, 

Britiſh form of government, advantages and diſadyantages 
of, ii. 228. Prophecied by an eminent French author to 
draw near its period, ii. 233. 3 


in extent, ii. 284. a 
—antiquities, chief object of the attention of the So. 
ciety of Antiquaries, at London, 11. 267. 4 
ſubjects, obtained at the peace of Verſailles the li- 
| berty of cutting logwood in the Bay of Honduras, ii. 312, 
Brittany, nobility of, drop their nobility upon engaging in 
trade. On retiring, may reſume it with all its privileges, 


U. 35. Bb ko 
| . of the ſword, or ſword-bearers, ſpiritual knights, 
© who made themſelves mafters of Livonia and Courland, 
and eſtabliſhed Chriſtianity there. 'Since Joſt thoſe coun- 
tries, '1. 122. p | : ; 
Broils, occaſioned by the religious diſputes between the Go- 
mariſts and Arminians, cauſed M. Barneveldr, advocate 
of Holland, to be beheaded, ii. 399. Wl" 
Buen-Retiro, Aranjuez, Caſa del Campo; La Florida, El 
Pardo, Villa Vicioſa, St. Iidefonſo, and the Eſcurial, are 
the principal royal ſeats of Spain, 1. 200, 201. ; 
Buildings of note in London, account of, ii. 249, 250. 
Bull-fights, principal diverſions of the Spaniards, i. 176, 
The firſt public and ſolemn bull-fights exhibited in the 
year 1100, ibid. | NC ee 
w—— Unigenitus, introduced in France as a law both of 
church and ſtate, in the reign of Lewis XIV. ij. 88, 
Bprgeſſes, the members of parliament for towns and boroughs 
10 called, ii. 221. | "WF 


ov 


Bye- 


dominions in America, exceed the mother-country 


1 4 


— + 


5 TY what, ii. 2 275» 

Bynkerſhook and Grotius, the only two Netherland eivi- 
x” that have written concerning the law of their own 
e or the law of nations, ii. 401. 


C. 
Alviniſm, eſtabliſhed in the United Netherlands, Scot. 
land, Nl of Germany, Swiſſerland, and Tranſilva- 

vania, Tolerated in England, Denmark, Sweden, Ruſfſiz, , 
Poland, and Hungary. In the two laſt countries very 
much oppreſſed. Perſecuted in France, but has a great 
vumber of ſecret votaries in that kingdom, i. 123. 

Canary-Iſlands in the Ocean, belongin Spain, i. 262. 

Canon law, and Roman law, have both been introduced into 
Poland, iii. 295. 7 

Cardinal Alberoni, his plan for procuring the Faſt and Weſt⸗ 
India trade, and the dominion of the ſea to the houſe of 
Bourbon, i. 146. | 

Carthaginians and Pheenicians, eſtabliſhed n on the 
ſouth and weſt coaſts of Spain, The former in the ſecond 
Punje war, totally driven out by the Romans, i. 16g. 

Caſtellans of Poland, governors of the fortified places, iii. 
$40, 241. © 

Caſtile and Arragon, former'y the two capital kingdoms of 
Spain. Now incorporated, i. 161. 

Catalonia and Galicia, air of, remarkably damp, i. 156. 

Celtic language, ſuppoſed to be the origin of the Iriſh and 
Welch, 1. 

Chelſea Volo, old and diſabled ſoldiers * for i in nit, 
ti. 28 

Chineſe, arrogant boaſt of, i. 92. | | 

—— fequire always to be paid in filver in their commerce 

with the Europeans, i. 145. 

Chivalry, had its riſe in the middle ages, - Chief duty of, 

. to defend religion, widows, orphans, and the fair: ſex. : 
Kings members of that glorious body, i. 101. 

Ceuta, Oran, and Maſalquiver, on the coaſt of Barbary 1 in 
Africa, belong to Spain, 1. 162 

Chriſtina, queen, of Sweden, ſer up for the crown of Poland, 
in violation of the laws of that kingdom, 1. 108. 

Chriſtianity, the prevalent religon in Europe, i. 117. Chriſ- 
tiany in Europe divided into three religious ſects, the 
Roman, the Greek, and the Proteſtant, 118. 

Church, its dependance upon and connection Lin the tate, 


1, 25 Je 
= oy a 4 N Church 


FF 4B L kh 
Church of Rome, — to the principles of the pope's 
| 8 conſtitutes one la 
n | 
— of England, eftabliſhed in England and Ireland, and 

tolerated in Scotland, i. 123- _ 5 
Civilians formerly made the explanation of the Roman and 
pal laws, their chief buſineſs. Of late have applied 
- themſelyes to the law of nations, and the nobler parts of 
Juriſprudence, LID: ky | 
Cities of Spain, divided into ciudades and villas, i. 162. 
Clergy, ſecular and regular, their great number in Spain, i, 


214. | 

: 2 England, account of, ii. 259-261. Convoca- 
tion of the clergy, account of, 261, 262. 

—— conſtitute the firſt order of the ſtate in Roman Ca- 

ttßholic countries, i. 97. "BP 
Climate, its influence upon the body, #. 17, 18. Its influence 
- upoſi the mental yes 19, 20, 21s x 
Coinage, different ſtandards of in Europe inconvenient, i, 

138, 139. | Far x64 


Coins of Spain, account of, i. 228—230. 
—— — of England, account of, it. 289g—293. 

—— of Sweden, iii. 182—186. Coinage, antiently the 
« privilege of the kings of Sweden only, By Magnus La- 
- dulas granted to the biſhops and counſellors of ſtate. To- 


Tally annexed to the crown by king, Guſtavus, 186, 187, | 


——— of Poland, account of, iii. 3073 10. 
Oollege of cardinals, ſuperintend the affairs both of church 
and ſtate in Rome upon the demiſe of a pope, i. 108. 
Commerce, carried on in the Mediterranean, and the Ar- 
chipelago, between the Roman provinces, totally deſtroy- 
ed by the overthrow of the weſtern Roman empire. Re- 
ſtored by the republicks of Venice and Genoa. , Again 
brought to an end by the irruptions of the Tartars and 
Turks, i. 140. 1 | 
Commercial treaties entered into by ſeveral European pow- 
ers, whereby one ſtate agrees to allow certain advantages 
to the ſubjects of another, particularly in tolls and duties, 
1. 143. | | 
Conflane, Rouſſillon, and ſeveral conſiderable parts of the 
Netherlands, ceded to France, by Philip IV. at the peace 
of the Pyrenees, i. 169. | -| 
Connections between tbe ſeveral ſtates of Europe, formerly 
much more confined than at preſent, i. 249. | 
Conſtantinople, 5 of, the ſpiritual head of the Greek 
church, L. 118. ofa oaths top 22 j 
2 8 KJ 


large general ſtate, of which the 
mporal ſtates are but parts, aud ſubject to his ſupremacy, 


F * * 
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* 


r AB 1 K. 
Conſtitution of the church of Scotland, ii. 262, 263. 
of banks different. Thoſe of Venice, Amſter- 
dam, Nuremberg, and Hamburg banks gf exchange. 
Thoſe of London, Genoa, Stockholm, Copenhagen, and 
 Dantzick, loan banks, i. 147. (ALES - 
Conteſt between the emperor Charles VI. and king Philip V. 
not totally extinguiſhed by the Po of Utrecht, i. 88. 
Conventions, remarkable ones, between Spain and other 
powers, i. 251—254. Principal ones between Portugal 
and other powers, 239. e | 
——— between European powers, i. 152, 133. 
Convocatiqn diet, the firſt held after the king of Poland's 
death, account of, Forms of proceedings the ſame in this 
as in ordinary diets, ii. 261, 262. wil I 
Coronation, account of, i. 37. 2 dan 
Coronations, laid aſide in Spain, i. 197, 198; - | 
——— and coronation-diet in Poland, account of. Cra- 
cow formerly the place for this election. Coronation diet 
opens on the third day after the coronation. Coronation 
diet wy ſ l by a pacification and exorhitantia diet, 
t ob 
Country meſſengers of Poland, account of, number of, 
amounts to, i. 43. | | 
Counts and barons, firſt introduced into Sweden by Eric 
XIV. and into Denmark by Chriſtian V. i. 100. | 
Courland, became an immediate fief of the crown of Po- 
land, in 1659, ini. 216. nokies x #2 B45 
Court of juſtice and police in the king of Spain's Fate i. 223. 
Courts of king's bench, common-pleas, exchequer, and 
chancery, account of, ii. 278, 279. * court of admi- 
ralty, and earl marſhal's court, 280. e houſe of lords 
the ſepreme court of jJudicature of the kingdom, ibid. 
— of juſtice of Sweden. Eighty-two village-courts. The 
towns have their peci liar courts, Appeals lie from theſe 
to the provincial courts, which are twenty-one in number, 
and from theſe to the high tribunal, Three high tribu- 
nals in Sweden, the firſt at Stockholm, the fecond at Jon- 
koping, and the third at Abo. How theſe tribunals are 
governed. Thoſe who think themſelyes wronged by any 
of theſe tribunals, may apply to the council of ſtate for 
a reviſion, and from thence make an appeal to the ſtates 
aſſembled in diet, iii. 175, 176, 177, | J 


- of juſtice of Poland, divided into lower and upper. 


Principal lower courts of Poland, are, 1. the country- 
courts. 2. The ſtaroſte - courts. 3. The country receiver's 
courts, 4. The town-courts, 5. The juſtices court. 6. 
The deputy waywode coutt. 7. Mixed couits, 8. The. 

; % ; * : TE | * | 1 biſhop's 


: 1 a6 F | 
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| biſkap gon, i196; 197. Upper court, are, 1. The 


Chancery, or afleſſorial courts,” 2. The relation-court. z. 
The diet-court. 4. The upper-country courts. 6. The 
marſhal's court. 7. The referendary-court. 8. The 
courts martial. 9. The capture court, ibid. 
Court of the former czars, pretty much in the Afiatic taſte. 
New modelled by Peter I. Court of Ruſſia equal to any 
in Europe for magnificence, Its officers very numerous, 
Ui. 382, 383, 389. 1 E | 
—— — ſpiritual, archbiſhop's courts, court of delegates, ii. 
262. Courts of law, 227. a "MVP * 
Croiſades, a conſequence of the papal ambition, i. 80. 
Crown of Pruffa, of conſiderable weight, not only in the 
affairs of the North, but likewiſe in the general concerns 
of Europe, i. $8, BEE OH, | | 


- * 
D. 1 | * 
% - . 


| AILY lectures, held by fixty divinity profeſſors at the 
Sorbonne, ii. 95, 96. 1 ; 8 
aniſh, Norwegian, Focal, Dutch, and Engliſh languages, 
in ſome meaſure à kin to the German, i. 94. 
Daughters of the king of France, have a pecuniary portion 
on their marriage. Whilſt they remain ſingle, ſupported 
by the income of certain eſtates, ii. 60, | 
Dauphine, province of, annexed to the crown of France un- 
der Philip VI. ii. 858. Hd %% 
Debts of ail the kings of Spain in arrear as far back as 
Charles V. i. 236. ane 165 
— of ſome European ſtates occaſioned by ſtanding ar- 


mies, i. 139. 


Declarations of war, treaties of peace, and marriage · con 


tracts of the king of France, and royal children regiſtered 
in the chamber of accounts at Paris, ii. 108. | 
Decretales Gregorii IX. Clementinz, Extravagantes lo- 
- hannis XX, & Extravagantes communes, the only books 
of the papal, 'or canon law, received in France. Decre- 
tum Gratiani conſidered only as the work of a private per- 
ſon, ii. 103. : | 
Defenders of the church, a title formerly conferted upon 
the Swiſs by the pope, but now obſolete, i. 115. 
Denmark, account of the name of, iii. 1, 2. Situation, 
boundaries, and extent of, 2. Air and weather, 2, 3. 
Mountains, fields, and rivers of, 3. Fertility of, in the 


animal kingdom, 3, 4. In the vegetable kingdom, 4. 


In the mineral kingdom, 4, 5. In the foflile ** 5. 
8 | IVi- 


* 


o 


Diviſion of, 3. Dependebeles of Denmark, tn Kues 
the duchy of Holſtein, and the counties of Oldenburg and 


-* Delmenhorſt, 19. Dependencies of in Afia, the town of 

Tranquebar, with its precinct, containing fifteen villages, 
14. Dependencies of, in Africa, Fort Chriſtianburg, on the 
' coaſt of Guinea, 15. Dependencies of, in America, the 
"iſlands of St. Thomas, St. John, and ſome other ſmall 
iſlands of the Caribbes, tranferred to them by the Eng- 
liſh, and the iſland of St. Croix which they purchaſed 
from the French, ibid. Sketch of the hiftory of, 15—27. 
Character of the Danes, 27, 28. Number of inhabitants 
in Denmark much leſs confiderable than formerly, 3o. 
Daniſh nobility, account of, 31, 32. Daniſh burghers, 
account of, 33. Daniſh peaſants, ibid. Daniſh kings, 
their power, formerly under limitations, 33, 34. 
States of Denmark, 34, 35. Daniſh form of government 
rendered abſolute in the reign of Frederick III. 35, 36. 
Daniſh king's code, 36, 37. Daniſh king's obligations, 
37. Daniſh kings have made the beſt uſe of their- unli- 
mited authority. Daniſh coronation, account of, 43, 
44. Daniſh title, 44. Arms of Denmark, account of, 
43, 46, 5 Titles, privileges, and obligations of the 
king of Denmark's children, and the princes of the 
blood, 47, 48, Origin, and ſingular 4 fortune of the 
royal family of Denmark, 48, 49. Capital and royal re. 
ſidence of the king of Denmark, 49, 50. Daniſh great 
officers of ſtate, 50, 51. Daniſh court, of what officers 
compoſed, 51, 52. Flouriſhing ſtate of the ſciences in 


Denmark, 63, 69. And of the fine arts, ibid. Daniſh. 


laws, 64, 65. Daniſh courts of juſtice, account of, 66, 
57. Daniſh land- forces, ſtate of, 68—71. Fortified 
places of Denmark, 71. Daniſh navy, account 8 Firſt 
improved by Chriſtian IV. 71, 72. Daniſh coins, ac- 
count of, 63 76. Revenue of Denmark, chief branches 
of, 76, 77, 78. Daniſh manufactures, account of, 79—81. 
Daniſh maritime commerce, now the moſt conſiderable in 
the North, 81, 82. Domeſtic trade in Denmark, 82. 
Daniſh trading companies; Eaſt- India- company, 83, 84. 
Guinea and Weſt-Iadia company, 85. African company, 
85, 86. General trading companies, 86, 87. Levant 
company, 87, Daniſh trading towns and ſea ports, 88. 
Adminiftration of ſtate- affairs in Denmark, 89, go. Intereſt 


of Denmark, 91, 92. Remarkable treaties between Den- 
mark and other powers, 92, 93, 94. Daniſh ſtateſmen, 


and warriors of eminence, 84, 87. Daniſh hiſtorians of 
reputation, 95. Remarkable accounts of the fate of, 


99. | 
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2 Departments of the ſeveral ftate-officers, and the various 
I _ particulars. belonging to them, i. 39. 
Dependencies of Spain, under the care of viceroys and go- 
| . . , vernors, 1. 247, 248. 1 
13 Depoſition of a king, its conſequences, i. 36. 
—— of monarchs, ue examples of, L 111, 50. 
—nineteen examples of, amongſt the kings of Europe. 
I bat of Charles I. of England, the moſt remarkable, i. 
111, 112, LS ARIES 
Deſcent of the royal family, i. 199. | 
Deſcartes, Gaſſendi and Malebranche, the moſt eminent of 
the French philoſophers. Preferred to all the antients and 
| moderns, by the author of Lettres Germaniques et Fran- 
> ; coiſes, ii. 94. ö TY Sts 
| Deſpotic government, account of, ji. 31. 
Diets, or ſtates, account of, i. 29, 30. 
——- held at certain times in Burgundy, Brittany, Langue- 
doc, Provence, Lower Navarre, and Artois. The only 
© buſineſs of theſe diets to regulate the aſſeſſments for the 
taxes, demanded by the king, ii. 41. - -- | 
Diet of Lamego, reſolutions of, contain the firſt and capi- 
. pital laws of the 17 of Portugal, i. 282 4 
. | - Dignity of admiral of France ſuppreſſed. by Lewis XIII. 
4 r Replaced by that of grand maitre, chef et ſurintendant ge- 
| ral de la navigation et commerce de France, | Dignity of 
*-admiral reſtored by Lewis XIV. in 1669, in favour of his 
natural ſon, the duke of Yermandois, ii. 121. 
— of the patriarch of Conſtantinople, depends intirely 
on the ſultan, or grand vizir's pleaſure, i. 118. 
Dioceſes of Metz, Toul, Verdun, and Straſburg, under the 
- © ſovereignty of France, ii. 277. #f | 
DIGale ahout the Twice of North America, between the 
French and Engliſh, gave riſe to the war in 1755. Alli- 
_ ance between pe and Auſtria occaſioned. thereby. 
France obliged to purchaſe peace with the loſs of its 
North American poſſeſſions, ii. 23. | 
Diſtempers, different ones peculiar to different nations, i. 19. 
Divinity, Sorbonne, the nurſery of, at Paris, ii. 95, 96. 
Too much neglected in the Engliſh univerſities, 270, 271. 


——— the faculty of, at Paris, eſpecially the Sorbonne, the 


© nurſery of French divines, ii. 95+ oh. | 

Diviſion of the Chriſtian church into the Greek and Latin, 
* occaſioned in the VIIth century, by the jealouſy of the bi- 
ſhops of Conſtantinople and Rome, i. 118. 

Doctors of Sorbonne, thirty-ſix in number, ii. 95. 

Domat, Monteſquieu, and De Real, the moſt eminent of the 
French civilians, ii. 97. 8 5 

o- 


3 
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Domeſtick and foreign ſtate-intereſt of Portagal, account of, 
i. 332—330- 37 ONE OE Ay 

Dominion of the Pranks greatly enlarged by Charlemagne, 


ii. 14. 


Don Gratuit, or free · giſt, an extraordinary contribution ex- 


acted by the kings of France from the clergy, ii. 84. 
Dragoons of France have a colonel- general, and a maitre de 
„ , batg thai bart all 
Drente, province of, has no vote in the aſſembly of the 

United Netherlands, ii. 3 /. ; 
Duelling, practice of, put à ſtop to by Lewis XIV. fi. 25. 
Duke of diporda; ſome manufactorles ſer up by him in Spain, 
and workmen invited over from Holland and other coun- 
tries. Theſe promiſing begin nings dropped at his fall, i. 238 
Dunkirk, a ſea- port of great importance till che peace of 
Utrecht, n. 122. 8 pes oo ar 
Datch navy, eame near the Engliſh in the laſt century, i. 4 37. 
poſſeſſed themſelves of the ſpice-ttade, y ſeizing. 


upon the beſt Portugueſe ſettlements in the Taſt- 

142. a - | Il 3 * 8 Aut * 7 — 
— Faſt-India company, the moſt conſiderable and weal- 
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Aſtern empire, at laſt reduced to che capital Conflan- 
/ LL os oe 
Ealt-India'and China trade, highly detrimental, to, Europe. 
The vaſt gain of this trade continues enlargingi prodigi- 
'ouſly. Europe chreatened hereby to be i mp verihed, 4 
9 . 7 —_ | n ar 47 963 0 
cep of France,” Echtes in 1664, Rood its 
ground, but made no figure. Miſiflippi-company united 
to it with the Chineſe and African companies, by Mr 


Law, under the title of The Perpetual Company, ii. 147 


15 


diction but the pope's, i. 119. bs 


Eccleſiaſtics of all denominations, exempt from ey ery-juril. 


—— of France, in much greater ſubjetion to the king 
than the ecclefiaſtics of other countries, i. 82. 40 1 

Eccleſiaſtical juriſdiction, acquired ſuch extent from the em- 
peror Lewis the Pious, and his ſucceſſors, th 1 


poral became of little conſideration, i. 81. Reduced 


- 


within narrow limits by the edicts of Francis I. 82. 


 —== exchequers, eſtabliſhed at Paris, Rouen, Lyons, 


Toulouſe, Bourdeaux, Aix, and Pau, on account of the 
L | con- 


— and Marſeilles, made free:ports by Lewis XIV. fl. 144. 
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contributions payable by the clergy of France, and the 
- "diſputes which they occaſion, ii. 84. 1 
Eceleſiaſtical cauſes, part of the canon law uſed in, ii. 103. 
aud religious concerns, as far as they come within 
the prerogative, fall under the cognizance of the conſci- 
ence - council. The king's confeſſor preſent when he holds 
this council, ii. 150. 17 
Edict of Nantz, revoked by Lewis XIV. in 1685. Half a 
million of the inhabitants of France withdrew thereupon 
to proteſtant countries. Number of concealed proteſtants 
in France, computed at two millions, ii. 73, 74. 


Efforts made to limit the Pruſſian monarch's prerogative, i. 


355» 356, © SE f 53 2 eros | 

El conſejo de eſtado, the Spaniſh council of Rate, its preſi- 
dent always the ſenior counſellor, i. 244. _ | 

El ordinamiento real, a digeſt of all the royal ordinances of 
Hoods publiſhed by Ferdinand the Catholic, i. 222. 

Election-diet in Poland, account of, at firſt fixed to ſix 
weeks, iii. 262. . 


—— compact, and other laws obſerved by the Poles, iii. 


267, 268. 


— ſupplanted out of all European. ſlates, except Ger- 


many and Poland, i. 10%. | 
Elector of Saxony, elector of Bavaria, and elector Palatine; 


- alternately guardians of the adminiſtration of government 


in Germany upon the demiſe of the emperor, i. 108. 


Eleven chambers of accounts in France, chat of Paris the 


principal, ii. 108. A 
Eminent poets at preſent ſcarce in France, ii 9g 
Emperor of Germany, of age upon entering into bis 18th 
ear. The electors at age upon co 
g iſt. Moſt other princes of the Roman empire of age at 
their z5th'year.” ings of France enter om their majority, 
in their 14th, year. Th 
their 18th. Thoſe of Denmark at the beginning of the 
18th. Thoſe of Sweden at the concluſion of their 2 iſt 
„ TITTY 
— of France, a title aſſumed by the king of France in 
treaties with the grand fignor, and other princes of Afia 
and Africa, ii. 5 2. | 


of the Welt, a title acquired by Charlemain for him- 


ſelf and his ſucceſſors, ii. 14. 


Engineers of France, ſubordinate to the ſurveyor of the fot- : 


fcations, ii. 114. Divided into four claſles, ibid. 


England, thought to have been formerly jeingd to France 
ome violent con“ 


by an iſthmus, and ſeparated from it by 
vulſions in nature; ii. 170. 


| - le alan that year. 
4 dukes of Saxony, and princes of Anhalt in their 


oſe of Great Britain at the end of 


„ 
England diviſion of, ii. 178, 179. Iſlands of, 179, 180. Eng- 
lim, origin of, 199, 200. Character of 204—207,' Eng- 
lich language, account of, 208, 209. Nobility and gen- 
try of, 212—215, Form of government of, 216, 217. 
"Union of. with the kingdom of Scotland, 218, 219. - State 
of parties in, 229—233. Fortreſles of, 284, 285, Crown 
revenues of, ordinary and extraordinary, 295,: 296. Ma- 
nufactures of, 305, 306, 307. Great trade of, zog, 308. 
Its foreign trade in Europe, 309. To the Levant, zog, 
310. To Africa, ibid. To the Eaſt-Indies, 310, 311. 
To America, 311, 312. Bank of, 317, 318. Sea ports 
and trading towns of, 318, 319. Collections of public 
records and hiſtorians relative to, 333. Complete hiſtories 
of, 334» 395; 30,1208 $33 LS - 
Cn ndia company, next to the Dutch in wealth, 
„ LAW 1555; MOIST e "77 70 27 M 
— —— 5 veſt, all recovered by Charles VII. of France, ex- 
cept Cilgie, ihe 17, 18-1 % 19.462 2d) lla, git) 
—— Joit Calais, their laſt French conqueſt, in 1558, ii. 19. 
— Charged by certain French writers, with affecting = 
dominion of the ſea, and an univerſal excluſive trade, i. 
1 * x "2 
. the free exerciſe of their religion in many foreign 
parts where they are ſettled on account of trade, 1. 123, 
Engravers of reputation, admitted into the academy of ſculp- 
ture and paiating at Paris, ii. 1 ov dns 
Engraving, ſtate of, in the Netherlands, 11, 406. e e 
Euvoys in ordinary, the cuſtom of keeping them at foreign 
courts, introduced in order to preſerve the balance of 


. ' FF + 
* . 


power in Europe, i. 150. img 14 dipl, 5 0b on 
Eſmoler mor, or lord - almoner, one of the principal court- 
enen it; nc bavotes bofeorof 
Eſtribeiro mor, or maſter of the horſe, one of the chief court- 
officers of. Portugal, ibid. „ „ „ f ho bytes 
Equity of the Roman laws, cauſed it to be uſed through the 
whole kingdom of France, 11. 1p1ñ2ꝝꝗ⁊71;zv; 4 
Europe, its name, from whence derived, i. 20. Extent and 
limits of, 70, 71. Mountains of, 72. aters of, 74, 
73. 74. Fertility of, in the animal, the vegetable, and 
the {lite kingdoms, 74, 75. 76. Diviſion; of its coun- 
tries, 76, 77. Dependencies; 77. Revolutions of, 78 
—91. Character of, 91,92. Various languages of, 92, 
93. 94, 95- Number of its inhabitants. Cauſes why 
io inconſiderable, 95, 96, 97. Difference of ranks in 
the ſtates of, 97—100, Forms of government in the ſtates” 
of, 102, 103. European. eleftive kingdoms; by. whom 
governed upon the demiſe of a king, 108. European 
| a ſtares 
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ſtates with regard to their ſtrength divided into boar 


claſſes, i. 1 36. 
* the temperate zone, a mall | part excepted, 
. 70. 
— — to contain five hundred and fifty 


millions of inhabitants, i. 95. 

— ſtates, moſt” of, wartelte powers, on ioborne of 
the great foreign trade carried on by means of the waters 
which ſeparate 1 it, i. 74. European Chriſtendom, accord- 
ing to the opinion of ſome made but one political body, 
with the pope for its F and the N for its 

$ temporal head, i 1 113. | 

— nations of various origin, 7. 91. LSE 

Excellent (marble, and quarries of ou good None! found i in 

„ ii. 1 e 

Exports of the Finch to forejgn nations a their ! im« 
ports. The ſurplus made up in ſpecie. Advantage in this 
trade wholly on the fide of the French, if. 144. 

- Enpalick of the Moors, a work of near 800 years. oe. 
cafioned 4,700 combats, or engagements i. . 

Extent of a country, ho W — 1. 10 * 


„ 


| 1 i b. | 17 ang? ; 
nils of the Spauim ne 68 thouſtnd in 
number, Their bufineſs' to apprehend | thoſe againſt 

whom there id an information, i. 218: 

Faro iſlands, twenty. five in number; iii, 10. Their fitua- 
tion with reſpect to Iceland, rt.” Belong to Norway, ibid. 
Produce plenty of of grain, n with gfeat numbers of ſheep. 

Females excluded — the ſucceſſion in eledtive governments, 


i. 1077 108: Abſolutely excluded from ſueccetling to the 


crown of France, Not excluded the regency, ibid. 
Iaſtanees of kings Fratice who have committed the re- 
gency ta their conſorts or mothers, 49 
| rale of a cbuntry, the” ſeveral produdtions iticluded in 
t. 1; it. 5 
Feſtival of st. A 1er Padua, tutelary faint of Liſbon; 
celebrated by a bull - fight, i. 275. ; * 
Finances of à ſtate, account of, j. 52. Ly 
Fine arts, painting, =_ pture; / te Bog and -architeCurt, 
prog with ke fs ſucceſs * e Engliſh than the French, 


ne mill of peo en or ebe ſaid” to have 
Tok killed or "put to In the new world by the Spa- 
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: TABLE 


Fiſteen itanias, or goyerpments, in the Portugueſe domi- 
nion in Braſil, i. 266. 


Fifth monarchy, foretold by the prophet Daniel, thought by | 


the Portugueſe to be Portugal, i. 289. 

Firſt chaplain, capalam mor, one of the priacipal court-of- 
ficery of Portugal, 1. 295+ 

Foreign affairs, the ſeveral particulars eee by 

them, 1. 60. — 

— ** reju 17 1 

—— — firſt avs ” hand by the ent, in the 
reigo of queen Elizabeth. Their example herein follow- 

ed by the French. The northern. ſtstes have engaged i in 


- foreign commerce with great induſtry in the preſent cen- 


tury, i. 142. 
— commerce, of Spain, account of, i. 22446. Fo- 
. reign intereſts 2 249—25 1. 
— concerns the Spaniſh mopärchy. greatly altered 


fince Spain has been under a king of the houſe of t 


bon, 1. 249. 8 
Fortifications of Sweden, account of, iii. 180. 1 
Fortiſied places belonging to Spain, account of, 1. 227. 


N places of Portugal, account of, 319, Fortified 


0 a of Poland, accbunt of, iii. 307. . Fortified places 


longing to Ruſſia, account of, ſaid to have twenty-four 


on the Baltic, nineteen towards Poland, Crim Tartary, 

and Turkey; Fifteen in Siberia; Nine on the Wolga. 
Large arſenals at Peierſburgh, Ae Novogrod, and 
Riga, 410, 411. ; | 

Foundation of nobility, twofold, i. 97. 

— 0ðõ Of unlimited monarchy 1 in France, laid by Lovin XI, 
ii. 18. 


Foundlings, partculyly reſpected in Spain, where they are 


honoured with the title of hidalgos, i. 181. 
France, account of, the name of, 11. 1. Its ſituation, limits, 


and extent, Air and temperature, 2, 3. Remarkable ' 


mountains of, 3. Its fertility in the animal, vegetable, 
and foſſile kingdoms, 4—8. Diviſion of its monarchy, 


8, 9. Independent, principalities of, 9, 10, 11. Depen- 


dencies of it in Afia, Africa, and America, 11, 12, 13. 
Revolutions of, 13—23. The Fiench, a; mixture of ſe- 
veral nations, 23, 24. Character of the F rench, 24—28. 
Language of, 29, 30. Number of its inhabitants; 30. 31. 
Nobility of, 31— 36. Form of government, 36—41. 
Fundamental laws of, 43, 44. Succeſſion to the throne 


of, 44—47- French ae n 18 ſettled. Guar- 
ber. l 5 Auair 
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Par öl bee 
Ams of, 52, 53, 54. Pre-eminence of, 55, . e 
nation of, 56, 57, 58. Title of the heir t6 te crown of, 

— 38, 39. Revenues of the gong Tinces and Pfintefſes 
: _ of, 59, 60. Origin of the royal family of, 60, 61. Capital 
- . of, 51. Royal ſeats of, 61, 62. Great ffate-officeryvf, 
1 + Great court - offcers of, 6568. Upper clergy 

of, 75-78. 3 at 


4+ 


France, the fiſt European power in the XVIIth-cetitury, 1. 


| IJ 


91. | 
Franco. Gallia, Franee ſo called in the middle ages, . 1. 
Franks, under their king Clovis, by one fignal victory, put 
an end to the Roman government in Gaul, and erected a 
powerful monarchy, ii. 13. abb 8 
Francis I. taken priſoner at the battle of Pavia. Compelled 
to renounce Flanders and Artois, together with his claim 
to the Milaneſe and Naples, r | 
b French and Daniſh royal families particularly fortunate, i. 
112. vu . | eels 
— clergy, not exempt from taxes, ii. 83, £4. French 
| ts, account of, 92, 93. French hiſtorians, great num- 
ber of, 93, 94+ French lawyers have cultivated the Ro- 
man law with ſacceſs, 96, 97. French phyſicians and 
ſurgeons, moſt in repute of any in Europe, 97, 98. French 
| ade e countenanced by the government, 98. 
French laws, account of, 101—tcg. French courts 'of 
_ © Juſtice, account of, 104, 105. French parliaments, 105, 
106. Erench great council, 107. rench fortificati- 


nod. MN - 


ons ſuperior | to thoſe of other European Rates,” 115. © 
French military inftitutions ſuperior to thoſe of the reſt of c 
the Europeans, 215, 216. French marine, account” of, Aa 
116-122. French coins, 123, 124, 125. French finances, If 
account of, 125—128. Fresch aus Aren, aecount of, J 
140—142. French inland trade, accovnt of, 142, 143. Gal 
French foreign trade, 143146. French trading compa - n 
nies, 146—148. ' French provinces, how governed, 151, Gar 
152. French domeſtic intereſt, 152, 163. Foreign in- n 
tereſt, 153—156. French claims upon'other kingdoms, 156, * 
157. French treaties with other powers, 151—163. French Gaſ 
flateſmen and warriors, account of, 163, 164. French by 

_ hiſtorians, account of, 165, 166, Political writers, 166, — 

a 16 4 . | * 05 ene en 

T language, at preſent uſed in the ſeveral courts of Ger- ir 
many, and all over the North. Has fupplanted the La- th 
tin tongue, as the ſtate language of Europe, i, 93. Cul- Ger 
tivated and brought to its preſent perfection by the aca- e: 


demy inſtituted by cardinal Richelieu, ii. 29, 30. ti 
c i | French 


* A * 1 * 


French thought to be the i inventors of poſts. Soon broughe : 


into uſe all over Europe, i. 198. 

Le faſhions, conftantly rarying. Copied all over Europe 
except by the. Spaniards, ii. 38. 

Free, What ſtate properly ſo called, i. 4. Take their riſe 

from the abuſe of monarchies, ibid. 

Free ports, account of, i. p. 147, 148- 

Free ſtates of Europe, ſeven in number, Vaales; Gedba, 
| Lucca, Raguſa, St. Marino, the United Netherlands, and 
the Swiſs cantons, four of theſe ariſtocratical, i. 103. 

Fuero juzgo, or the forum judicum of the Spaniards, com- 
poſed'of the written laws of king Eric, the ediQs of ſue- 
ceeding princes, and the decrees of councils; i. 221. 

Fundamental laws of France, which the king of his own 

prerogative cannot alter, three in number; 1. that he ſhall 
rofeſs and defend the Roman Catholic religion; 2. that 
E ſhalt not divide or diſmember the kingdom, nor alienate 

any of the demeſne, or propert of the crown; e that 2 

ſhall not alter the eſtabliſhed — * the | t da, 1 . 


43, 
ks "i of Ruſſia, iii. 70, 71. 


Furſts, a claſs of German nobility, which 1b. between the | 


N the marquis, and the count. 
| G. 
Allican church, liberties of, always asi aſi erted 


by rhe Sorbonne, i ii. 96. Contained in theſe two pro- 


|  Profitions ; 1. the pope has no authority in temporal mat- 

ters within the dominion of France; nor are the clergy to 
obey him on his aſſuming that power: 2. In clean; 
cal cauſes, his power is circumſcribed by the decrees of the 

antient Sasel. 87. Liberties of the Gallican ch urch, 


little regarded by Lewis XIV. in the controveri of the 


Janſeniſts, 88. 
Gallies of France, in the Mediterranean, formerly thirty i in 
number, ſince reduced to ten, ij. 119. 

' Gardes de la marine, three companies of, belonging to the 
navy of France. Gardes de pavillon amiral, one company 
of, in the navy of France, ii. 119. 

Gaſcons, witty and courageous, but. too mach given to 
boaſting, i. 23. 

Gauliſh Celts, the firſt inhabitants of Spain, ah ; 1 Pp 

General cuſtoms in the provinces and citics 'of F rance, fi ixty 


in number. Particular cuſtoms, one hundred and twenty- 


three, ii. 101. 


Germany, has remained an elective monarchy ever ſince the 


extinction of the Carlovingian male line, i. 110. A par- 
ticular balance-power requiſite in Germany, on 3 
f d 2 | | 0 


1 
| 
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| of the riyalſhip of the houſes of Auſtria and Branden, 


burg, i. 182. 

RL — of moſt ofthe European ſtates, i. 9 3. 94 

German language, beſides Germany, ſpoken in part of Swiſ- 
ſerland and Lorrain, in Royal and ucal Pruſſia, in the 
towns and among the gentry in Courland, Livonia, and 
Efthonia, in ſome particular parts of Poland,. Hungary, 
and Tranſylvania. Often uſed by 2 e er, in 
tate · inſtruments, i. 93, 94. 

Gibraltar, and the iſland of ALY ceded 9 Great Br. 
tain in the year 17 17, ii. 197, 198. | 

Goa, capital of the Portuguele, Eait-[odia -olfefi FU 1. 266. 

Golden- fleece, order of, inſtituted in the year 1434, by 
Philip the Good, duke of Burgundy, i, 202, 20g. 

Gold . the prizes beſtowed by the French academies 

upon the beſt anſwers to their queſtions, ii. 92 

Gold, and jewels, leſs plenty in Europe, than in the eaſt; 


ancient form, 4. Different forms of government, known 

go. different fundamental laws, 26, 27. e 

ments of, to whom entruſted, Go, 61 

of Roffa, extremely ſevere, iii. 354, 355% 

Governors in thoſe Spaniſh provinces which ate kingdoms, 
have the title of viceroy. In others ſtiled captain-gene- 
ral. Moſt Spaniſh governors make fortunes, ęſpecially in 
America, i. 147, 148. 

Granada, and Andalufia, remarkable for damaſcs, fattins, 

and other filks, i. 237. 

Grandees of Spain, the title of, introduced under king 
John. Their greateſt privile e chat of being covered be- 
fore the king. Formerly dibided into three c fasse, Take 
place of all officers of ſtate. Put themſelves upon a foot- 
ing with the electors of the empire, and the princes of 
Italy. Captain and lieutenant-general made their equals 
in reſpect of precedence at co Wb by Lewis I. i. 183. 

Grand-maſter of the artillery, commander in chief of the 

artillery men, it, 114. | 

Grant of pope Alexander, Spantards ground their right of 
conquering the pew world upon it, 1. 163. 

Great almoner, one of the court officers in Roman Catho- 
lic countries, i. 116. Title of, firſt uſed in France un- 
der 2 VIII. 

| uh, 

Oient B itain, name of, by whom introduced, ii. 169. Situa- 


tion of, 170. Extent of, 170, 171. Moyfitains of, 171, 


47 1. Rivers of, 172. Fertility of, in the animal, vege- 
| table 


8 the Jifferent forms of, i. Rod Which the mol | 


The zenith of eccleſiaſtical dignities, 
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table, and foffile kingdoms, 173 176. Dependencies of, 
181—188. Revolutions of, 188—199. Number of in- 
babitants of, 210, 211, 212. Parliament of, 219—225. 
Fundamental laws and privileges of, 234, 235, 236. Sue- 
ceſſion to the throne of, 236, 237, 238. Privileges of 
the ciown of. Its dominion over the Britiſh ſeas, 244, 
2. 245, Capital of, London. Account of that city, 248, 

249, 250, State and crown officers of, 250, 251, 252. 
Officers, arid fervants of the court of, 252, 25:, Learned 
ſocieties, Royal Society; Society of Antiquarians, &c, 
account, 266, 268. National debt of, zoo, zol, 302+ 

Domeſtic intereſt of, 323, 324. Foreign intereſt of, 324 

—327. "Treaties between Great Britain and other powers, 

4329331. * Eminent ſtateſmen and warriors of, 331, 332. 

Moſt, accurate writers on the ſtate of, 336. | 4 
Great Britain, the chief object of Spain's jealouſy, on ac- 

count of its 81 in poſſeſſion of Gibraltar and Port- 
mahon, 1. 250. The firſt European power in the preſent 
century, 91. 

Great council of war of Spain, divided into two chambere, 
one takes cognizance of military affairs, the other of law 
caſes. Counſellors of ſtate, by their office, counſellors of 
war, I. 244. | 
— council, principal high court of France, next to the 

parliaments, and has nine preſidents. fifty-four counſellors, 

and ſeveral other members. Its juriſeiction extends over 

the whole kingdom. Frequently oppoſed by the parlia- 
ments, particularly that of Paris, ii. 108. | 

—— ſeal of the kingdom of France, kept by the lord chan- 

cellor, ii. 63. E 


— bontſman, monteiro mor, one of the principal court- 
officers of Portugal, 1. 295. | | TEL 
— officers of the kingdom of Caftile, were the chancellor, 


the conſtable, and the admiral, ſuppreſſed by the kings of 
Spain, all but their titles, i. 11. 


Greeks and Romans, the moſt celebrated of the antient in- 
habitants of Europe, i. 78. 2 ui 
Greek, the ſtrongeſt of all European wines, i. 75. . 
language, divided into the old and the new, the old 
uſed only by the learned. The corruption of it occaſioned 
by the Turks ſubduing the eaſtern empire. | 
the eſtabliſhed religion in Ruſſia, and tolerated in 
Turkey, Hungary, Poland, and Tranſylvania, i. 118. 
w———— Chriſtians, at preſent the only Chriſtians, who ac- 
| knowledge the patriarch of Conſtantinople, 1. 118. | 
Greenland, when, and by whom diſcovered, iii. 11. Chriſ- 
tlanity planted there by __ Triggeſon, king of Norway, 


3 ' ibid. 


1 


ibid. Became, in ptoceſs of time, ſubject to Norway, ibid. 


A Greenland company formed at Copenhagen, 12. New 
Greenland, what part ſo called, ibid. Another Green- 
land company created at Bergen, in Norway, ibid. Twice 
dropped, and renewed again, 12, 13., An excluſive Green. 
land trade and fiſhery, carried on by the Daniſh company 
of general trade, 13. Where new Greenland begins, ib. 
Doubtful whether it be an iſland or a peninſula, ibid, 
Doubtful whether it belongs to Europe or America, ibid. 
Products of, ibid. | WI 
Grenadiers, firſt introduced by Lewis XIV. ii. 10g, 
Guardians appointed to conduct the adminiſtration in elective 
kingdoms, on the demiſe of a monarch, i. 108. 
Guardianſhip and regency, during the minority of an empe- 
ror of Ruſſia, iii. 370. : 
and regency, during the king of Denmark's mino. 
- Tity, iii. 42, 43. | - ES. 
and regency of France, generally held by the queen - 


mother, ii. 49. 


Guiſe, princes of the houſe of, authors of the religious wars, 


the maſſacre of Paris, and the holy league. Duke, and 
cardinal of, put to death by order of Henry III. ii. 20. 
Gunnery and military architecture, taught at ſeveral ſchools 
in France, ii. 16, : 1 


ä H. 1 
Abeas corpus act, petition of right, declaration ot 
rights, and the ſucceſſion bill, are acts explaining, inforc · 
ing, and enlarging king John's Magna Charta, ji. 235. 


Haerlem, academy of ſciences, has acquired great reputa - 


: tion by its tranſactions, ii. 403. N 
- Hague, the place where the ſtates- general hold their aſſem- 
blies, ii. 368. ö | 


1 
* 


Hand of righteonſneſs, one of the inſignia delivered to the | 


king of France at his coronation, ii. 56. ” 

Hans Towns, account of, traded-not at in the Baltic, but 
to the Low-Countries, England, France, and Spain, This 
conſederacy for ſome time accounted one of the greateſt 
maritime powers, 1. 141. - 

Harbours for the Engliſh men of war, account of, il, 289. 
The beſt harbours in Scotland and Ireland, 319. 

Harveſt, a common one in France. Furniſhes grain only for 
eighteen months, ii. 139 18 FRE 

Haſtings, batt'e of. Harold, king of England, killed at. 

The Engliſh in conſequence of it received the yoke of 
William the Conqueror, ii. 191. Ws 
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Hereditary ſtadtholder, captain-general and admiral of the 
genetality lands, dignities conferred upon William IV. 
by the ſtates-general, ii. 392. | 
Herencia, Segovia, and ſome other towns of Caſtile, noted 
for their cloth manufactures, i. 237. | 
Hereſy of the eee ſo dangerous to the ſee 
of Rome, that it under to extirpate them by arms and 
the inquiſition, ii. 73. | 
Herrings, ſwarm upon the coaſt of Scotland in ſpring and 
- ſummer, ii. 176, dad | 
Hetman, the commander of the Ukraine Coſſacks, ſo ea led. 
Choſen by themſelves. Muſt be confirmed by the czar. 
Poſt of, ſometimes continues vacant, iii. 477. 
Hibernia and Ierna, antient names of Ireland, ii. 181. 
High courts of juſtice in France, next to the parliaments, 
and the great council, are the chamber of accounts, and 
the courts of aids and coinage, ii. 108. 


—— court of admiralty at Paris, held in the name of the 


- admiral of France, Fines in the high court of admiralty, 


divided between the admiral of France and the king, ut, 


remain in Scotland, a privy-council and parliament ſu- 
perſeded by the union, ii. 321. | 


— ſteward, a poſt of the higheſt confideration and 


power under the Carlovingian race, ii, 62. Suppreſſed by 
Philip II. 63. His functions divided between the conſta- 
ble and the grand maitre de France, ibid. | 

High and mighty lords, a 9 given to the n 


offices of the crown, the court, and the law, ſlill 


"FF 


TT F-$Þ. 
of the Viited Provinces by all the European powers, er- Hi 


| | © "cept Spain, ii. 330. H 
; Highlands of Scotland, abound with timber and fuel wood oth 


ii. 1 | — 
Highlanders of Triſh extraQion, ki. 200. | | 4 
Highneſs, title of, given to Frederick” Henry, pries of H 

Orange. by Lewis XII. king of France, ii. 37. — 
Hills, So advantages and diſadvantages of, i. 10. Ws 
Hiſpania, an antient name of Spain, derived from Hiſpa- 8 
nus, a grandſon of Hercules, i. 156. 

Hiſtory, at preſent more cultivated in Eogland than it was HB 
formerly, ii. 269, 2 | 
Hiſtories "of Poland, account of, the moſt remarkable, Ui, 


21. 
Mie of France, hat the Curved of Complete hiſtories 
of France, by whom publiſhed, ii. 165, 166. 
Hiſtorians, very numerous among the French. Partial and 
nunexact, ii. 93 
Holland, the moſt monied country in Europe. Gives bow ; 
to other nations in the bufineſs-of exchange, i. 138. Fa- 3 
mous for its eminent painters, 405. The country low | | 
and ſwampy, Like the Zealand iſlands: intirely level, ii, 
. 8 —_ improved by the (induſtry of the Sr 
rants, 344. Province of Holland alone contains a million 
of inhabitants, 364. 

Holy Ghoſt, order of, inſtituted by Henry u.. of France. 
Nember of the knights belonging bo 15 one hundred, en- 
fign of, ii 69, 70. 

Holy Illand, Cocket and Farn, 1 1 Northumberland, 
ii. 1 

Hola to a ſovereign, in what it conſiſts, i 1. 10. 

— of the king's vaſſals for the great ſiefs, received by 

the chamber of accounts at Paris, ii. 108. 

Home trade of Spain, account of, i. 239. 

Honour of the ſalute, acquired to the Engliſh by Oliver 
Cromwell in his wars with the Dutch, ii. 196. 

Horned cattle, very uneommon in Spain, i 1. 159. 

cattle of Scotland, ſomewhat ſmall, ii. 176. 

Horſes of Spain, highly valued, i. 158, 

of Scotland, ſomewhat ſmall, ii. 176. 

Horſe and foot militia of England, formerly amounted to 
200,000. A new militia formed in 1757, ii. 283. 284. 

1 inſtituted by an edit of Lewis XI. in 

1464, i. 

Houſe of Auris, alliance between it and France, formed 
in 1756. The branches of the houſe of Bourbon in Spain 
and Italy included in W i. 152. 


5 Houſes 


* 
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Houſes in « London; reckoned at 1 50, ooo, ii. 148. 1 


Houſe of lords, the ſupreme court of judicature in England, 
to which appeals lie from all the other courts, ii. 180. 


lords, ii. 223. 
Houſehold of emperors and wings; account oi i. 116. 


— of the king of Spain, exceeds moſt European courts 
in the number of officers, i. 202. 


. Eagland amount to 7383, i. 


Hag Capet, founder of the royal, family of France. French 


authors not 5 8 with regard to his extraction. oy 
vally had no right to the crown, ii. 60. 


Huguenots, a nick-name given to the French proteſtants. 


—— IV. of France granted them the free exerciſe of their 
religion by the edict of rwe ii. 73. 6 


e 


AMES the Elder, the apoſtle, ſuppoſe by the Spaniards 
to have firſt preached Chriſtianity amongſt them, i. 203. 
a 


nſenift party cauſes violent diſturbances in France, ii, 74. 


Iceland, iſland of, when peopled, iii. 8, 9. Came under : 


the Daniſh dominion at the ſame time with Norway, 


Extent of, ibid. Its name, whence derived, ibid. —— 


fiſts of a heap of rocks and mountains, ibid. Principal 
vegetables of, ibid. — 2 wich flour by Denmark, 
10. The poor at Iceland, how ſupported, ibid. Horned 
cattle and ſheep tolerably plenty in Iceland, ibid. Horſes 
at Iceland, very ſmall, ibid. Foxes commoner than other 
beaſts of prey in Iceland, ibid. Wild fowl, and birds of 
prey, plenty in Iceland, ibid. Supplied with plenty of 
Sth by its bays and the ocean, ib. How governed, 11. 
The Colvin originally a Norwegian colony, 2g. Alone 
acquainted with the ancient 3 language, ibid. 
Reformation oppoſed in Iceland, 57, 108 ſees in 
Iceland, Scalhold and Holum, 59. 7 1 0 
written monuments” of Northern hiſtory owing to the 
Icelanders, 63. Laws of Iceland, account of, 66. Ice- 
land trade, account of, 87, 88. 

om baniſhed for ever out of the dominions of Portugal, 


for _ concerned in a plot againſt the king in- 1758. 
i. 3 


devoted by a particular vow to the ſee of Rome. 


Have done the pope more ſervice than any other order of 


monks. Lately ſuppreſſed in France, Spain, = Portu- 
gal, i. 120, 121. 


of commons, is more numerous than che houſe of 


f the ancient 


* 
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. een sel Front, i. 54. 


mportations. of the Spaniards, far exceed their Con- 
.  ſequently they are loſers by the foreign — 

8 2 on the — higheſt Frenm, ok Spain, and Hol- 
56 land, i. 4 grievous in that _—_ the 
—— of the! perple, ii. 139. wr 

1 derived by the ſee of Rome, from the kin of 
. more conſiderable than that of the king imſeif, 
Ol. 
ence of the Spaniards, has. its fource in pride, all pre- 
ing io be deſcended from the Viſigoths, i. 175. - 


Indep endent and free countries in France, two in number, | 


55 4 counties of Avignon and Venaiſſin, and the princi- 


1 of Dombes. The former belong to the ſee of 


Nome, the latter to the duke de Maane, n. 10. 
Infantado, the eſtate aſſigned for the maintenance of tho 
royal children of Spain ſo called, i. 199. 

- Inferior courts of France, diſtinguiſhed — the appellation of 
 prev6tes, mairies, chatellanies, and judicatures, depend 
upon ular dukes and counts. From theſe an appeal 

lies to the diſlrict of provineial courts. From theſe to tho 

vpper- provineial courts, 2nd the par iaments, ii. 105%. 

Influence of French politics, greater in Sweden than in Den- 

; mark. The two laſt wars againſt Ruſſia 609 Profle ow- 


to this, ii. 188. 

hes of a country, different fort of, i L 1 5. amber 
of, in different countries, 23, 24. 

of Europe, computed at only an hundred and bfty 
millions, i 95. Inhabitants of the European ſtates, di- 
vided into four principal claſſes, the — the clergy, 
the citizens, and the peaſantry, i, 9y. 

— Spain, computed at ſeven millions and a half, i. 


Z 

— 3 Portugal, com computed at eighteen hundred thou- 
72 or two millions of ſouls, i. 178. 

——— of France, ſaid to have amounted to twenty-five 

millions in the year 1621. To twenty- two millions in 

1733. In other years ſeldom exceeded nineteen millions. 
8 at preſent by ſome at twenty, by others at eigh- 

teen, and by others at only ſeventeen millions. Cauſes of 

- this r Cauſes that obſtruct a farther\ increaſe, 
Il. 30, 3 

kite wal vpon 3. ſuppreſſed by Philip v. of 
Spain, in order to promote commerce, i, 1 

ade of France, greatly facilitated by the rivers and 


canals. Promoted by the yearly marts IE the 


principal towns, ii. 143. 


udaiſm, tolerated in ſome countries, i. 117. 
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ie, a great reſtraint t9-phitaſphy Ain in 
Spain, i. 218, 219, One of the main pillars of the ſpi- 

ritual authority of Rome. At firſt only a temporary tri- 

bunal for ſuppreſſing the Waldenſes and' other heretics, 

Since made conſtant, and perpetual in Spain, Portugal, 

Rome, &c. 120, Firſt court; of, held at Seville in 1480. 

Eighteen courts of, in the Spaniſh monarchy. | Supreme 
court, held at Madrid, 211. Inquiſitor-general, preſi- 
fident of, ib. Supreme court of inquiſition, how com 

0 Nabe 211, 212. Other coutts of inquiſition, how com: 
—5 Proceedings of the court of, 212, 213. ſewere- 

uſing to embrace | Chriffianity, anden by it to be 
burned alive. Thoſe convicted of hereſy condemned by 
it to be ſtrangled. The poſſeſſions of the perſons con- 
demned, confiſcated. 'Their deſcendants branded with 

_ indelible i ignominy, 213. 

— three courts of, in Portugal, at Liſbon, 1 and 
Coimbra. A fourth court of 1nquifition at Goa. Con- 
ſtitution of the Portugueſe courts of e intitely 
the ſame as in Spain, i. 303, 304. | 

Iofurance-company, inſtituted by Frederic IV. at Copen- 
hagen, in 1727, il. 88. 6 

Intendante, inſpeRors, and. treſoriers generaux, belonging 

tts the naval eſtabliſhment of France, ii. 121, 122. 

Introduction of the ſciences in moſt countries in 
particularly the northern, owing to Chriſtianity, i. 126. 

—— | of unlimited monarchy into Sweden, iii. 1380. 

Ireland, account of, ii. 181, 182. Triſh, origin of, 200. 
Character of, 208. Language of, 209, 210. Nobility of, 
216. Archbilhops and bi ops of, 263. Standard of 
money in, 293» 

Iron and copper produced i in England, but i in fall quan- 

_ ities, ii. 175. 

Iſlands ſeated about England, account-of, 179% 180. 

of Cape Verde, poſſeſſed by the Portugueſe. — 
ſalt, the only 8 of, i. 268. 

Wand of Bombay, one of the principal ſettlements of the 
Engliſh, Eaſt-India company, ii, 184. 

— of Jamaica, abounds in ſugar. Its number of ſa- 

- mills in the year 1670, n0-leſ# than ſixty. Two mil- 
lions of pounds of ſugar made there every year. At pre- 
| ſent ten times the quantity, ii. 187. 

— of Madeira, famous for its wine, ſugar, and other 
products, poſſeſſed by the Portugueſe, i. 16 

Italian language, the ſpeech of European n i. 93. 

Junction de . mers, otberwiſe called the canal of Las- 

gaedoc, the moſt aſtoniſhing work of the kind in Eu- 


—_— 
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er finiſhed in 1686, under the 
In n Ne Paul Riquet. Iſſues out of the Garonne to 
Beſiers, and from*thence to Cette, à ſea port on the Me. 
ditterranean, length of forty French leagues. Conſtrue- 
tion of, coſt thirteen millions of money. Carried on one 
8 © hundred and twenty fathom. under ground. Kept in re- 
pair by Riquet's heirs, who receive the on rofits of it, ii. 143. 
Jura, or Ila, one of the largeſt of the weſtern flands es- 
ing to Scotland, ii. 187. 
Juſtices of peace lagi; appointed by the king, it. 277 
—2 
Joreras and Iris ancient names of Ireland, ii. . 


4 


7 
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Ee er of the great ſeal, a new office, ervited by Henry 
if. of France, in 155t. That office has ſobfifted 3 in 
rance at the ſame time with that of lord charcellor, ii. 


Ro county of, includes the iſlands of Thanet and Sheepy, 


: King 3 England' 5 majority, how! ſettled, ii. 239.  Guar- 
5 1 2 regency appointed duting the minority of, 
Ibid; + ap during the abſence 25 and in other caſes, 
240. Titles of, 240 243. Arms of, 243, 244. Co- 
ronation of, 245, 246: King's eldeſt daughter, title of, 
— 247. His ſupremacy over the church of W 8 


264. 
— Charles II. of Spain, d by the peace of 
Munſter to renounce all claim to Portugal. At his death 


did not leave ready money enough to defra the charges 
of bis funeral, i. 170. Eſt F phy 


Recared I. firſt king of Spain that embraced the Ro- 
man Catholic religion, i. 18 


of Spain, ſubſcribes bir name only to letters to foreign 
rinces, i. 193. 
<—— ef Portugal's power, abſolutely unlimited, except in 
Kune the ſucceſſion and the arbitrary impoſition of new 
taxes, 1. 282. 
——— Dennis, one of the celebrated poets of Portugal, i. 31 2. 


—— of France's prerogative, anciently under reſtraints | 
from the ſtates of the kingdom, i ii. 36. 


— of France, when ſaid to hold his lit de juſie, i u, 42. 
„ 
—— of France, accounted the greateſt king in Chriften- 


- dom. Kings of France, in virtue of certain * exempt 
+ excommunication, il. 54, 55+ 


King 


T A B L E. 
Sing Pepin, the firſt French monarch that cauſed: himfelf 
to be inaugurated and crowned with religious — 
Imitated herein by all his ſucceſſors, ii. 55. 
of France, has the regale, or right of levying the in- 
comes of the vacant, dioceſes, and diſpoſin ng of a}l-eccle- 
- faſtical employments belonging to them, till the-new pre · 
late has taken the oath of allegiance to the king. Re- 
13 gale extended to all countries laben to che crown of 
France, ne a re 
of France's ordinances, edits, * deiflivutianny ob- 
" ligatory throughout the whole kingdom. Mutt be previ- 
oully regiſtered in all the high courts of juſtice, ii. 104. 
of France, took upon himſelf the guaranty of the 
emperor's pragmatic ſanction, for ſecuring the ſucceſſion 
to his dominions, i. 89, 
of France, became ſovereign juſticiary of that king- 
dom, upon the ſucceſſive union of the dukedoms and coun- 
ties to the crown, ii. 104. 
— of France's houſhold troops, the Minden and beſt 
or of his forces, Eſtabliſhed by Lewis XIV. Whole | 
ody conſiſts of 12,000 men, ii. 110. 


in Europe, allow emperors no no ſuperiority over them, 
L113. 
Bug of Arragon, in any diſputes with their adjes, obliged 
to ſubmit to a judge called El Juſticia, i. 185. 
of Portugal, have of late too reſolutely aſſerted their 
. . ainſt the Foe encroachments, i. 302. 
of France, formerly reſided at Paris at the Louvre, 


ii. 1 


—— of Sardinia, formerly held the ſale between the 
houſes of Auſtria and Bourbon. The union of thoſe pow- 
ers unfavourable both to him and the balance 1 I i. 
152. 

135 's-evil, ceremony of touching for, when bees by 
by the king of France, ii. 57. This ceremony performed 
every week by Lewis XI. upon a certain occaſion. King 
of France touch for other diſeaſes beſides the evil, ib. 

library at Paris, exceeds all the libraries of Europe in 


manuſcripts. Charles V. the firſt founder of this library, 
ii. 98. 


printing houſe at Pablo; buile by cardinal Richelieu. 
Coſt 360, ooo livres, it. 100. 


Kingdoms hereditary or elective, i. 32. 
of France, ſurrounded with one hundred and tw nty 


ſtrong fortifications, ii. 115. By ſome eminent w.iters 
termed the firſt e in the e 54. 


1 4 5B f. k. 


gun in 1666, and finiſhed in 1680, ; the 

| __—_ pection of Paul Riquet. Iſſues out of the Garonne to 
Beers, and from thence to Cette, a ſea port on the Me- 
— Giterranean,: length of forty French leagues, Conſtrue- 
tion of, coſt thirteen millions of money. Carried on one 
i bundred and twenty fathom under ground. Kept in re- 
pair by Riquet's heirs, who receive the 2 rofits of it, ii. 143. 

Jura, or Ila, one of the largeſt of the weſtern iſlands e- 
ing to Scotland, ii. 181. 

Juſtices of peace in Roglend;: appointed by the king, it. 277 
— 

_— Iris, ancient names of Ireland, li. 181. 


"Peper of the great ſeal, a new office, ct by Heory 


of France, in 155t. That office has ſubfiſted in 
rance at the ſame time with that of lord chancellor, ii. 


Ro county of, includes the iſlands of Thanet and Sheepy, 


Kine If England 5 majority, how! ſettled, ii. 239. Guar- 

er” 20 and regency appointed during the minority of, 
Ibid; + np during the abſence of, and in other caſes, 

| Titles of, 240=243; Arms of, 243, 244. Co- 
ronation of, 245, 246: King's eldeſt daughter, title of, 
. 247. His ſupremacy over the church of ont 


— cbt II. of Spain, e by the peace of 
Munſter to renounce all claim to Portugal. At his death 
did not leave ready money enough to defray the te 
of bis funeral, i. 170. 


Recared I. firſt king of Spain that embraced the Ro- 
man Catholic religion, i. 184. 


of Spain, ſubſcribes bis game only: to letters to foreign 
_ Princes, i. 193. 

— oof Portugal's power, abſolutely unlimited, except in 
ſettling the ſucceſſion and the arbitrary impoſition of new 
taxes, i. 282. 

b Dennis, one of the celebrated poets of Portugal, i. 312. 

— of. France's prerogative, anciently under reſtraints 
from the ſtates of the kingdom, ii. 36. 


— of France, when ſaid to hold his lit de juſtice, ii. 4% 


„ 
—— of France, accounted the greateſt king in Chriſten» 
dom. Kings of France, in virtue of cial bulls exempt 
. ß 
5 in 
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Hin Pepin, the firſt French monarch that cauſed; himfelF 
to be inaugurated and crowned with religious E e e 
Imitated herein by all his ſucceſſors, ii. 56. | 

of France, has the regale, or-right of levying the "* 
comes of the vacant. dioceſes, and — of all ecele - 
ne employments belonging to them, till the new pre · 
late bas taken the oath of allegiance to the king. Re- 
fy = extended to all countries ſubject . the croun of 
rance, it. 18. ::; \ ban ably. 

of France's ordinances, edi, * declarations; 45. 

© ligatory throughout the whole kingdom. Mutt be previ- 

., oully regiſtered in all the high — of juſtice, ii. 104. 

of France, took upon himſelf the guaranty of the 
emperor's pragmatic ſanction, for ſecuring the ſucceſſion 

to his dominions, i. 8 9. 

— of France, became ſovereign juſticiary of that 8 
dom, upon the ſucceſſive union of the dukedoms and coun- 
ties to the crown, ii. 104. 

of France's houſhold troops, the W and beſt 
pour of his forces, Eſtabliſhed by Lewis My. Whole 

ody conſiſts of 12, oo men, ii. 110. 


—— in Europe, allow emperors no no ſuperiority. over chem, 
i. 113. 


Kings of Arragon, in any diſputes with their ſubjets; obliged 
to ſubmit to a judge called El Juſticia, i. 185. 
of Portugal, have of late too reſolutely aſſerted their 
, . ainſt the papal encroachments, i. 402. 
of France, formerly reſided at Paris at the Louvre, 


11. i. 


—— of Sardinia, formerly held the ſeale between the 
| houſes of Auſtria and Bourbon. The union of thoſe pow- 
ers unfavourable both to him and the balance of Italy, i. 
152. 

King? 's-evil, ceremony of touching for, when performed by 
by the king of France, it. 57. This ceremony performed 
every week by Lewis XI. upon a certain occaſion. - King 
of France touch for other diſeaſes beſides the evil, ib. 

library at Paris, exceeds all the libraries of Europe in 


manuſcripts. Charles V. the firſt founder of this lidrarys 
ii. 98. 


printing houſe at Faris built by cardinal Richelieu. 
Coſt 360, ooo livres, ii. 100. 


Kingdomy hereditary or elective, i. 22. 
of France, ſurrounded with one hundred and twenty 


ſtrong fortifications, ii. 115. By ſome eminent w.1ters 
termed the firſt kingdom in the univerſe, 54. 


King- 


T A B L FE. 
5 Lingdom of France bos fifty courts of admiiralty. From all 
theſe an appeal lies to che high eouft of admiralty, ii. 121. 
of Portugal, maintained by the inhabitants to be 
- -> founded by God himſelf, i. 289. 
w—o——— of Prof, had its ziſe in 701, l. 87. Ry” 
_— of Spain, — OD" eities or walled * i. 
i 1. r 
— of Naples and Sicily, IQand of Sardine, Dutchy of 
Milan and Auſtrian Netherlands, formefly belonged to 
Spain. All diſmembered from it by the peace of Utrecht, 
* eee 1713. — nobili iy e by this change. 
Some years after Naples and Ny fell to one Spaniſh 
«prince, Parma and — to another, i. , 104. | 
Kere, in Ruſſia, on à footing with princes, i. 100, © 
Knights, all the celebrated orders of, whether temporal 0 or 
- ſpititudl, ow their origin to chivalry, i. 100, 101. Some 
Account of them, 116, 117. Farther deer, 1 
. 1 1, 16 
loca Malta, dave 290 commanderies in F rance, i. 
8. 4 
Ka hthood, three — veces of in RuſGs. Order 
St. Andrew inſtituted in 1698, by Peter I. Enſign of 
| | the order, iii. 384. 
ac inflitured Hhowiſs by Peter I. in 
honour of his queen. Enſign of. This order conferred 
only on princeſſes and other perſonages of high birth, i: 
785. Order of St. Alexander Newſkoi; inflituted by the 
ſame prince, but not confirmed till after his * En- 
ſign of this order, ibid. 
— remarkable orders of in Spain, are thoſe of St. James, 
. Calatrava, Alcantara, and Monteſa. The grand maſters 
of theſe orders fonmidable, even to kings. Ferdinand the 
Catholic prevailed with pope Innocent VIII. to inveſt 
him with the grand maſterſhip af thoſe three orders dur- 
ing life. The three grand »maſterſhips annexed to the 
-throne by pope Adrian VI. kaights, of Malta, poſſeſſed 
of eſtates in Spain to the amount of 60, 000 1. ſterling per 
annum, i. 214. l 
— c three: religious orders uf 5a Portugal. Several tem- 
poral orders of knighthood in France, ii. 68—72. Three 
orders of, in Great Britain, ii. 253, 254, 255. 
to celebrated orders of, in Denmark, viz, the order 
of the Elephant, and the order of Danebroge, The order 
of the Elephant, inſtitured by Chriſtian I. Received its 
4 — ſorm ſrom Chriſtian V. Number of the knights 
belonging to it fixed at thirty. Enfign of the order, ac- 
count of, iii. 53, Order of Danebrogs, its inſtitution at- 
tributed - 


1. M A E 


vudeted to king Waldemar II. Number of kni | 
* longing to it fifty, excluſive' of the ſovereign and * 
 Enbyn of the er, 44, 48. © The order of Fidelity "added 
io the former two by queen Magdalena Sophia. Enfign 
| of, '55. Three remarkable orders of knighthood in Swe- 
den, viz. the order of the Seraphim, the order of the 
Sword, and the order of che North-ſtar.” The two former 
"0 of great antiquity. Both in time became obſolete. A 
. — por ſimilar” to that of the Seraphim, inſtituted 
| Eric XIV. at his coronation.” The order of the Ap- 
: ei, inſtitoted by kin — III. The order of ſe- 
| 5805 inſtituted by Charles The order of the Ama- 
- ranthus, inſtituted by queen Chriſtin All theſe orders 
afterwards become ente and Sweden remained without 
any order of knighthood, till Frederic I. renewed the 
Seraphim and the Sword in 1748.  Enfign of the former, 
;_ Ht. 164—166.”” The wedilh — 2 of the blood, 
5 of this order, 16). Twenty four the number or 
the knights of the order of the Cherubim, 167. The or- 
der of the Sword limited to military officers. ' Has twen 
four commanderies. The companions little ſhort of 
hundred. Enſign of this order. Order of the North. Kar, 
inſtitated by Frederick I. Enſign of, 167. Knights 5 
the order of the Seraphim, commanders of the two — 
RNemarkable orders of! knighthood in Poland. Firſt, that 
of the White Eagle, inſtituted by Auguſtus II. enſign of 
this order. Second order, chat or dai, 282; | 


e 3 1 e 
* Killonits and Philippine Hands in Aka; belong to Spain, 8 
i. 148. | 


La 1 el deſpacho Univerſal, the cabinet-council of Spain. 
Tue ſecretary to this council accounted the moſt contider- 


Ade of the king's miniſters, i. 244- 
| Land-forces of Spain,” account of, 1. 22 , 226. 
of the Engliſh, account of, ii. 280, 281, 28 2. f 
Hoaſehold troops, their amount, 283. Sennen pen- 
foners and yeomen of the guards, ibid. 
of Poland, account of, Poliſh infantry, very bad. 
Huſſars of Poland, account of. Poliſh crown-army con- 
„fits of four pulks of national troops. Foreign troops of 
Poland, account of. Total of the cron army. Total of 
1 Lithuanian army, i. 300—3 y n 
of Raſſia, account of. Firſt ſtep towards the improve- 
Hoent 7757 Roſſian A 3 made by John oil 
I Di — 7 
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witz. Strelitzes, the principal part of the Ruſſian Carnes, 
Diſbanded by Peter I. Military eſtabliſhment of the Ruſ- 


- an empire. The irregular troops all ſerve on horſeback, - 


With officers of their own nation. The chief poſts in the 
_ Ruſſian army, what, iii. 403408. Pay of the ſeveral 
 . officers from the field-marſhal general to an enſiga, 408. 
Pay of a private man, 409. 17 of the officers and pri- 
vate men in the guards, ibid. Care and 
Ruſſian army belongs to the war, office, 4100. 
anguages, variety, i. 22. Latin langu an ſpread 
itſelf through all the Roman. conqueſts. Confounded a- 
midſt national emigrations. Still A, 
of the learned in every part of Europe. Uſed in, the Ro- 
miſh church for divine worſhip, in the pope's ſecretary's 
office, and was formerly the European .ſtate-language. 
From the Latin language are derived the French, the Va- 
lachian, Spaniſh, Portugueſe, and Italian, i. 92, 93. 
— — of Denmark, Sweden, and Norway, the ſame, iii. 
259. Learned languages, very much neglected in Spain, i. 
N eee e 
Latent Jews, common amongſt people of all ranks in Por- 
_ Tugal, i. 274. did ho n 
Law, imperfectly taught in the Engliſh univerſities, ii. 271. 
Studied in London at fourteen colleges, called the Inns of 
Court. No leſs than 40, oco perſons live by it, 271, 272. 
Ibe ſeveral different laws obſerved in England. 1. Com- 
mon law, 274. 2. Statute-law, 27 9•5 3, Municipal laws, 
ibid. 4. Foreſt laws, ibid. 5. Martial law, ib. 6. The 
Roman law, ibid. 7. The canon law. Statute law of Eng- 
land, obſerved in Scotland fince the Union, 276. Laws of 
England received in Ireland under Henry II. ibid. Laws of 
England defeRive, ibid. Greateſt part of the French laws 
couſiſt of the royal ordinances, capitularies of Charles the 


_ Great, and Lewis the Gracious, the molt antient of theſe, 
i. 103. Moſt law employmenty in France bought and 


r LY 
of nations. in Europe, but little cultivated, i. 133. 
Laws, obſervations upon. Laws civil and penal. Laws, 

who the guardians of, i. 47. 48. Laws, fundamental ones, 

in limited monarchies, 104, 106. Particular fundamen- 
tal ones in limited monarchies, 105, 106. Un 
— of Spain, the revolutions which they have undergone, 
+1. 221, 222. | | n 
— of Sweden, iii. 173. The Upland Jaw reckoned 

__ preferable to the other Swediſh provinces, 174, A gene- 
kal code of laws compoſed for the whole kingdom of mer 

f * en 


rectuiting of the 


e peculiar language 


= 
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. den, under king Magnus Smeck, 174. A new book of 
ſtatutes, drawn up and adapted to the new limited form 
of the Swediſh, government upon the death of Charles 
XII. 175. Land- forces of Sweden, account of. King 
Guſtavus Vaſa, author of the firſt military eſtabliſhment 
in Sweden. Guſtavus Adolphus, the firſt who formed a 
-cenſiderable regular army in Sweden; and improved mili- 
- + tary diſcipline, 177, 278. Preſent. military eſtabliſhment 
of Sweded, founded by Charles XI. 178. The horls 
maintained by the nobility, the foot by the farmers, ibid. 
The ſoldiery exerciſed every week, and once a year em- 
bo died into companies, 178, 179. The troops of Sweden 
maintained by the crown upon taking the field, 179. 
Law, . filent as to the time of the king's majority in Spain 
and Portugal. The kings of thoſe nations geverally ap- 
_ to. aſſume the ſoyereignty at the beginning of their 


, 
* 


fourteenth year, i. 170. G | 
Laws of Ruſſia, formerly there were very few written ones, 
ii. 399. A body of Ruſſian laws, compiled in the year 
1647, by order of the czar Alexis Michaelowitz, which 
wich the ordinances of his ſucceſſors, particularly Peter I. are 
rules for the courts of juſtice. A new code of laws draw- 
ing up by order of the preſent czarina Catharine H. 
Livonia, Efthonia, and Finland; retain their former laws. 
The Magdeburg law obtains. in the Ukraine, 399, 400z 
| Ols | Wy y 
* ſiete parditas, a new code of Spaniſh laws, publiſhed by 
king Alphonſo XI. of Caſtile, in the year 1348, i: 222. 
Leyes de Toro, Spaniſh. laws fo. called, from their being 
paſſed at the diet of Toro, publiſhed under Ferdinand the 
„Catholic; in the year 1805, i. 222. 
Leghorn, Trieſte, Ancona, and Embden; the moſt remark- 
able free ports of Europe, i. 148. hog? hs 
Letter-founding, bookſelling, and printing, flouriſhing ſtate 
of, in Holland, ii. 196. , | * 
Lewdneſs; one of the capital vices of the Spaniards; 1. 174: 
Lewis de Camoens, accounted the Virgil of Portugal, i. 
3211 | 5 
3 XIV. acquired at the treaty of the Pyrenees great 
part of the Spaniſh Netherlands, with the county of Rouſ- 
 fillon, ii, 21- Accuſed of aiming at the univerſal monat- 
rat Ewope, .L $9. :-: 5 1 
— XV. received the crown of France, encumbered with 
a a moſt enormous debt, ii. 22. | | 
Liberty, confidered as the ſupreme good by the antient Eu- 
ropean nations. By their attachment to it they diſtin- 
guilhed themſelves from the Afiatics, i. 102. | 
Vox. I. E | Libras 
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Libraries; which the moſt valuable in Europe, i.1 31, 132. 
Literary journals, invention beneficial to literature, ibid. 
in Paris, twenty in number, iii. 98, 99- 
Limitation of the ancient prerogatives of Poland, iii. 238, 
239. Laus and conſtitutions of Lithuania, 295. 
Limited, a limited monarch, what, i. 27. 
Lineage of the royal family of Great Britain, ii. 247, 248. 
. * Liſbon, ſtreets of, never cleaned but upon Corpus Chriſti 
dap, i. 244. 
— 2 great part of, laid in ruins by an earthquake and 
conflagration in 1755, i. 173. 
Vine, and that of the province of Alentejo preferred 
do the other Portugueſe wines, i. 262, 
— erected into a patriarchate by John V. king of Por- 
tugal, i. 297. 298. 
Literary ſocieties in Denmark, account of, iii. 62. 
ſocieties in Sweden, account of, iii. 171, 1 172, 
Literature and the ſciences, firſt introduced into Ruſſia by 
Peter the Great, iii. 396. Academy of ſciences, inſti- 
toted by him at-Peterfburg; but not opened till after his 
death, Learned ſeminaries very much wanting in — 
6, 3 
| Er FLA and Courland, formerly belonged 1 the 
order of the Enſiferi. The two former given up by 
the laſt grand-maſter Gottard Kettler, to Sigiſmund Au- 
guſtus king of Poland, Livonia and Efthonia, given 
up by Poland at the treaty of 10 in 1660, ni. 215, 
416. 
Lord camberlain, or camereiro mor, one of the qhief offi- 
cers at the court of Portugal, i. 295. 
Lorrain, acquiſition of, compaſſed by Lewis XV. by en- 
gaging to maintain the pragmatic ſanction of the emperor 
harles VI. ii. 2. 
Loſſes of the pope in Europe, occaſioned b by the reformation, 
_ abundantly compenſated by the Spaniſh and Portagueſe 
arms and miſſionaries in the Eaſt and Weſt-Indres, i. 120. 
Lower courts of Spain, account of, i. 223. 
, 72 2 8 courts of juſtice in Portugal, account of, i. 


Loan? fell = the dominion of the Romans in the ſe- 
cond Punic war, and remained ſo till the beginning of the 
fifth century. Alani, the firft who ſeated Themſelves 3 in 
Luſitania. Next the Suevi, then the Moors, Alphonſo I. 
aſſumed the title of king of Portugal. The kingdom 
united to that of Spain by Philip II. Duke of Braganza 
proclaimed king by the Portugueſe, who univerſally re- 
volted {rom Spain, 1, 268, & ſeq, 
a Lu- 


7 


r 
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Lutheraniſm prevails in Denmark, Norway, Sweden; Prüf: 
ſia, Livonia, Courland, part of Germany, Tranfilvania 
is tolerated in England, the United Netherlands, — 
Ruſſia, Poland, and Hungary. Under great reſtraints in 
the two laſt countries; i. 123. . 


M. WIE. - 
AAo, city of, in a ſmall iſland on the coaſt of Chi- 
10 na, poſſeſſed by the Portugueſe, 1. 266. B 
Madrid, the reſidence of the king's of Spain, i. 198, 1995 


200. N e! ee | 
Magazines of England kept at the Tower of London; Portſ- 
mouth, Plymouth; Woolwich; Hull, and Berwick, ii. 284. 
Mahomet II. poſſeſſed himſelf of Conſtantinople; in the 
prey 2807 1th Gora wrote $a 
Mahometan religion; profeſſed in no part of Europe, ex- 
- cept Turkey in Europe, i. 117. ' pe 
Majority of the king of Spain; not determined by any law; 
Term of a king of Spain's minority does not 2 to ex- 
cee fourteen years of age. Regency and guardianſhip of 
a minor appointed by the king. Where no ſuch proviſion 
has been made, the right belongs to the ſtates of the 
kingdom, i. 191. e * arte fs 
of a king of France under the Merovingians, began 
at the age of fifteen. Under the Carlovingians was de- 
ferred till twenty-one. King of France's majority ſettled _ 
by a perpetual edict at his entrance upon the fourteenth 
year. This afterwards made one of the fundamental laws 
of the kingdom, ii. 48. "10 a0 Io BASH Oh. 
Mzjores domus, or mayors of the palace; chief officers of 
ſtate under the Merovingian race. Took the whole admi- 
niſtration into their hands; and left the kings only an 
empty title, ii. 62. . n. wolf 
Malta, knights of; ſo called from the ifland of Malta; which 
Charles V. gave them for their "tefidence. Poſſeſſed of 
large eſtates in Spain, Portugal, France, and Germany. 
Their grand: maſter conftdered as an independant prince 
dy the European potentates. Only religious order in Eu- 
rope, which continues to act up to its capital vow; to e 
on a conſtant war with the Turks and African pirates, 
141 | : | | 
Manuſcripts, at the king's library at Paris; aniouiited many 
years ago to ſixteen thouſand, ii. 98. 
Manufacture of paper, Cuenca, and other towns of Spainz 
remarkable for, i. 237. . 5 1 £ 
— ſtate of, in Spain, i. 237, 238. 
| 23 | 


Man- 


r a W N k. 
"ManufaQtures of Scotland, ii. 305. Of Ireland, ibid, 


—— of Poland, account of, ili. 315; 

Maranes, the moſt laborious of the bjeQts of Spain, ex- 
pelled by Philip III. i. 169. 

Marble of Portugal, exquiſite both in grain and colour, i. 
263. 

Mariani & Cruciferi, appellations at firſt given to tlie Teu- 
tonic knights, i. 122. 

Marine, to what ſtates neceſſary. Expence of. Several 
branches of, i. 50, 51, 52. Marine of Spain, account 
of, i. 227, 228: Marine of Sweden owes its origin to 
kiog Guſtavus. Greatly improved by Guſtavus Adol- 
7 wo and brought to its height by Charles XI. iii. 181. 
Swediſh fleet conſiſts of three ſquadrons, one at Carlicroon, 
one at. Gottenburg, and one at Stockholm, 182. 

Marſhals of France, the higheſt officers in the French bing) $ 
armies. Are likewiſe great officers of the crown, Their 
authority greatly increaſed fince the poſt of high conſta- 

dle was aboliſhed. Military courts of the conſtable con- 

tinued to the marſhals of France, with the title of Con- 
neſtablie and Marechauſſẽe. Eldeſt marſhal holds a court 
for taking cognizance of diſputes upon the point of ho- 
nur, without appeal. From the marechauſſèe an appeal 
lies to the parliament of Paris, ii. 113. 

Mathematicks, favourite ſtudy of the Engliſh, ii. 273. 

—— at preſent cultivated in France with great ſucceſs, ii. 98. 

Mazagan, a fort in the kingdom of | Morocco, poſleſied by 

the Portugueſe, i. 265. 

Means for making a ſtate populous, powerful, and reſpe&- 
able, now known and cultivated by all the AW AY and ſtateſ⸗ 
men in Europe, 1: 149. 

Meetings of the academy af painting and. ſculpture, and of 
architecture, held at the Louvre, ii. 99 

Mexico and Peru, very rich in gold and filver, i. 163. 5 

Middle ages, a a remarkable vicious taſte in printing, ſculp- 

ture, and architecture, prevailed in them, i. 130. 

Military eſtabliſhments neceſſary to a ſtate, 1 1: 49, 50. Great- 
ly encreaſed in Europe, 234. 

— ſchools, two large ones for officers, Nen by Lewis 
XV. Ii. 116. 

—— force and diſcipline ol the Portugueſe, W of, iii. 

317, 318, 319. Military nobility in France held in, much 
+ greater eſteem, than thoſe that belong io the law, ii. 98. 
Military ſtate of France, 108—1ig. 

Militia of England, account of, ii. 283, 284. | 
 Mill-ftones of Portugal, of ſuch goodneſs, that they are car- 
I to Spain and the * i. . 1 
| Mines 


M 
M 
M 


N | 
Mines of Norway, great profits that accrue fiom, iii. 8. 
magnets and gems ſometimes found in Norway, id. 
Minifiers of ſtate of Poland, have ſometimes riſen to be - ſe- 
nators, iii. 244. 5 33 
Minority of a king, its term varies in the ſeveral ſtates of 
Europe, 1. 19. FRET, 
— of a king of Spain does not ſeem to exceed fourteen 
years of age, 1. 110. A hee. 
of a king of Portugal, time of, uncertain. Thought 
to ceaſe upon the king's entering his are year, ii. 


285. | | | 
M French lawyers ſtudy the law of nature; that of na- 
tions, the government of France in church and ſtate, and 
the common law, ii. 97. 
Monarchy of the vid kingdoms of Denmark, Norway and 
Sweden, quickly diſſolved, i. 81. 3 . 
— compounded. with ariſtocracy and democracy in the 
middle ages, almoſt the univerſal form of government in 
Europe. In the fixteenth and ſeventeenth centuries it be- 
came in moſt ſtates purely monarchical, i. 103, 
Money and coins, account of, 1. 54. pp"! Oy 
trade, one of the chief European inventions for the 
Improvement of commerce. Carried on by bills of ex- 
change and banks 1. 147. Wn | 
of Ruſſia, account of, The oldeſt pieces coined in 
Ruſſia called copecks. A hundred copecks called by the 
Ruſſians a ruble. Gold pieces ſtruck only upon ſolemn 
occaſions amongſt the Ruſſians. Mints eſtabliſhed by the 
czar at Moſcow, Novogrod, Tweer, and Pleſcow, iii. 
415, 416. | | 
Monks, the various orders of, greatly inſtrumental in ſup- 
porting the pope. 1. 120. | 
Montpellier, phyſick publickly taught at the univerſity of, 
about the cloſe of the twelfth century, ii. 97. 

Moors diſpoſſeſſed of the whole country of Spain as far as 
the Pyrenean mountains, by Charles the Great, 1, 166. 
Mordomo mor, the lord ſteward, one of the principal offi- 
cers at the court of Portugal, i. 295. 5 
Moſcow, capital of the Ruſſian empire. Made the ſove - 
reign's reſidence in the XIVth century. Divided into 
ſour circles, Has ſuffered terribly by the inroads of the 
Tartars, 377-379. A patriarch of, inſtituted by czar 
Teodor lVvanowitz, in the year 1587, i. 118. | 
Mother-country and dependencies, how 1 14, 15. 
Mozambique, iſland of, and many ſmall iſlands, which go 
by the name of Quirimba, poſſeſſed by the Portugueſe in 
Africa, i. 265, 266. 8 = 
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Molperyy trees, the great number of, in Andaluſia and Gra- 


nada. A nurſery for filk-worms, i. 259. 
Moles, at preſent in great vogue in Spain, i. 158, _ 
Multitudes of judges and law-officers in Portugal, a great 
- opprefſion of the people, i. 317. 3 
Muße, Italian ſyſtem of, adopted by moſt countries in Eu- 

rope, i. 128, | 


* 


N. 


AMES, mytationg undergone by thoſe of kingdoms, 

i. 16 | 

olf ſovereigns, obſervations on, i. 38. | 

—— of Newton and Deſcartes, execrated in Portugal, ay 
thoſe of hereticks and blaſphemers, i. 313. 


Name of Spanija, given by the Phceniciang to that part of 


Spain that was known to them, 1. 155. "Ye 

Nantwich in 8 has the beſt ſalt ſprings in England, 
11. 1 7 I . 

Na les, be Milaneſe, and Sardinia, with the Spanifh Ne- 
g 8 ceded by the peace of Utrecht to the emperor 
Charles VI. who made over Sicily to Victor Amadeus, 
duke of Savoy, i. 86, 87. | 

— Sicily, and the dutchy of Milan, claimed by France, 
_ Theſe claims renounced by Francis I. at the treaty of Ma: 
drid, and by other conventions, i. 156. | 

National debt of Sweden, account of, iii. 190. | 

— bank of Sweden, account of. Managed by nine di- 
rectors. The ſituation of, critical and ſuſpicious, iii. 197, 


1 8 I 9. 5 | | 
Natural c ildren, excluded from the ſucceſſion all over Eu - 


rope, 1. 107. 
—— philoſophy, enriched by the French, with ſeveral 
uſeful diſcoveries, ii. gg. _ 5 N | 
- ſons of the king of France, declared incapable of 
ſucceeding to the throne by a new law, ii. 46, 47, 
—— undauntedneſs of the Eogliſh, cauſe why ſuicide is 

ſo frequent among them, ii. 208. 

Naval force of Great Britain gave riſe to the alliance be- 
_ tween France and Auſtria, ii. 143. oy 2 
Navy of England, its commengement, ii. 285. | increaſed 
by queen Elizabeth, 285, 286. Its increaſe from the 
* reign of queen Elizabeth to that of George III. 286. 
' Divided into three ſquadrons, 287. In the hands of ſeven 
commiſſioners, ibid. 17 fp | 
of France, the work of Lewis XIV. A great part 
of it taken and deſtroyed by the Engliſh in the war for 
N 3 age 


; K hh 
che breaking out of the war with England in 1755. Re- 
pairs carried on at preſent more vigorouſly than ever, ii. 

119. | 

Navy of Ruſſia, the work of Peter the Great, iii. 411. Ruſ- 

ian marine totally quaſhed in the Black and Caſpian ſeas, 
by the loſs of Aſoph, and the Perſian provinces. In the 

Baltic has always maintained its reputation. Upon the 
deceaſe of Peter I. the number of Ruſſian gallies amount- 
ed to an hundred and ſixty. Great officers of the Ruſſian 


navy, account of, 412. Officers and private men of the 


Ruſſian navy, how paid. Annual Charge of the Ruſſian 
navy computed at one million two hun 
bles. Whole marine under the inſpection of the admi- 


ralty, 413, 414. Ports for the Ruſſian men of war and 


gallies, 414. Wk 7 
Netherlands much infeſted by inundations of the ſea, ii. 341. 


them at Utrecht, in the year 1759. Conſiſt of ſeven pro. 

vinces, ii. 338. Branches of f 

Netherlands, 422. a; 

Neutrality obſerved by the ſtates-general in the laſt war 
between France and Great Britain, ii. 359. 

New code, publiſhed under the name of Code Louis, in 
twelve volumes in 4to. in the reign of Lewis XIV. ii. 
104. | 

New Jarkers, Pennſylvania, and Maryland, the only parts 
of Britiſh America, that do not immediately depend upon 
the crown, ii. 186. | 

News- papers, a French invention, 1. 148. ; | 

Newton, at the head of the Engliſh mathematicians, ii. 273, 

New World, thought to be diſpoſed to ſhake off the yoke of 

the old world, 1, 188. | 


N imeguen, peace of, adyantageous to the United Provinces, 


1. 5 7. , . 0 
Nins n compoſe the parliament of Paris. The firſt 


of theſe is called La grande Chambre. Five called Cham- 
bres des Enquetes. Two Des Requetes. One La Tour- 
nelle, ii. 106. | 

— cours des aids in France, that of Paris the principal, 
ii. 108. | . | 

—— commiſſioners ſyperintend the exciſe in England, In- 
ferior officers of the exciſe amount to fix or ſeven hun- 
dred, ii. 297. | 


the Auftrian ſucceſſion. Computed at a hundred fail at 


— 


red thouſand ru- . 


called United, from the union concluded between - 


terature cultivated in the 


Nobility, different degrees of, amongſt the inhabitants of 


different kingdoms, 1. 2 


25. | . 
a - of Europe, divided into ſuperior and inferior, i. 24, 


25. | 
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Nobility in Poland, but one ſpecies &, 3. 100, 1. 
— the firſt order of the ſtate 1, 


> In proteſtant countries, 


. 


24, 25. 


— of Spaijh, divided into upper and lower, 'The for. 


— # 


mer ſtiled titulados, with the word don before their 
names. The lower nobility and gentry ſtiled hidalgos. 
The cavalleros and eſcuderos amongſt theſe. Noblemen 
of Spain ſolemnly renqunce their allegiance upon receiv- 
ing any affront, i. 181. FR 

f Portugal, why ſo much declined, i. 279. Di- 


vided into bigh and low, ibid. Lower nobility in gene- 
ral called fidalgos, 280. Such Portugueſe noblemen as 


held employments at court formerly, received a falary 


from the king, Noblemen of Portugal accuſtomed, like 


thoſe of Spain, to renounce their coùntry upon any diſ- 


of France divided into four claſſes, 1. princes of the 


made ſaleable under James I. 214. Titles of the lower 


content, 281. | 


blood; 2. upper nobility ;, 3. common ancient nobility; 
6. new nobility. Spch of the king's natural ſons as have 
e 


n declared legitimate, next in rank to the princes of 


the blood, ii, 31. Dukes and peers of France at the head 
of the ußper nobility, 32, Common nobility divided into 
nobles by deſcent and nobles by birth, 33. New nobi- 
lity, of whom compoſed, 33, 34. This kind of nobility 
hereditary. Nobility, how fotteited in France, 35. No- 
bility exempt from taxes, and the quartering of ſoldiers, 
ibid, Noble families in France reckoned at 40,000, ib. 

— 9 England, divided into higher and lower. Ranks 
and titles of the higher nobility, ii. 212, 213. Nobility 


nobleſſe in England, 215. Rank of the Engliſh nobility 
and gentry determined by acts of parliament and decrees 
of the crown, ibid. 7 2h 


ormans, noted for craftineſs, ii. 23. 


North-Laplanders and Samojedes, the only two European 


nations among whom there are, any remains of paganiſm, 
6: © ao | 


Northern nations, with the Germans, Dutch, and Engliſh, 
their own carriers for Dutch goods, ii. 144. 
North, Ruſſian power ſo formidable there, as to make a 


Particular balance neceſſary in the affairs of Europe, i. 


196. | | 
Norway, kingdom of, differently named by the Danes and 


* 


Swedes, iii. 6. Subject to the government of Denmark 


almoſt four hundred years, ib. Extent of, 6, 7. Cli- 


mate of, 7. Mountains and rivers of, ib. Horned cat- 
le, plenty in Norway, ib. Norway horſes, well-ſhaped, 
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ng; and ſwift, ib. Game of all ſorts ava in Nor. 

way, ib. Abundantly ſupplied with fiſh, 7, 8. It's foreſts 

abound with oaks and firs, 8, Grain, dase i in Norway, 

ibid. Its greateſt wealth conſiſts in its metals, ibid. Di- 

viſion of Norway, ib. Norwegia, character of, 28, 29. 

Norway, conſtitution of, 38. Reformation, when intro- 

duced into, 57, Has four ſees, BEA Laws of Norway, 

65. Courts of juſtice of, 67. Skaiters of, 69. 

Nueva recompilacion de las leyes de eſſos regnos, a new 
code of Spaniſh laws, compiled by order of Philip II. 
augmented by ſeveral of his ſucceſſors, i. 122. | 

N of lawyers in France, a detriment to the ſtate, i i, 
106. 

of colleges at the univerſity of Paris, ii. 45. Ten of 
theſe for the lower cob 89. 


O. 
02 taken by the __ of France at his coronation, 


account of, ii. 56, 

taken by the uct of the Engliſh houſe of com- 
mons on the meeting of the parliament, ii. 222. 

ol fealty, taken by the French archbiſhops, biſhops, 
and abbots, regiſtered in the chamber of accounts at Pa- 
ris, ii. 108. 

Qats, almoſt the only grain in the highlands of Scotland, 
ii. 177. 

Odenſee, a collegiate ſchool in Denmark, with fx profeſ- 
ſors, iii. 62. | 


Officers belonging to the king of Spain's bouthold, i. 201, 
202. 


of the crown of France, next in dignity to the lord 
chancellor, are, the lord ſteward of the houſhold: the 
lord high admiral : marſhals of France: grand-maſter 
of the ordnance : to theſe ſome add the lord chamber- 
lain: the great huntſman ; the maſter of the horſe, and 
lord almoner, 11. 65. 

————— relating to the king of France's table, kitchen, and 
cellar, under the lord ſteward of the houſhold. Moſt of 
them appointed by him, ii. 66. 

of all ranks in France, rewarded according to their 
merit. The worn-ovt and diſabled, maintained at ae 
Invalids and other hoſpitals, ii. 116. | 

of the fleet, and other naval placemen, formerly no- 

minated by the admiral of France, That. privilege re- 
tained for the crown by Lewis XIV. ii. 121. 9 a 
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Nobility in Poland, but one ſpecies of, i. 100. 


— the firſt order of the ſtate in proteſtant countries, J. 
24, 25. | | 
1 Spait, divided into upper and lower, The for- 


a 


mer ſtiled titulados, with the word don before their 
names. The lower nobility and gentry ſtiled hidalgos. 
The cavalleros and eſcuderos amongſt theſe. Noblemen 


of Spain ſolemnly renqunce their allegiance upon receiv- 


ing any affront, i. 181. 


' ——— of Portugal, why fo much .declined, i. 279. Di- 


f 


9 


— of France divided into four claſſes, 1. princes of the 


- 


vided into bigh and low, ibid. Lower nobility in gene- 


ral called fidalgos, 280. Such Portugueſe noblemen as 


held employments at court formerly, received a falary 


from the king. Noblemen of Portugal accuſtomed, like 
' thoſe of Spain, to renounce their country upon any diſ- 


content, 281. 


blood; 2. upper nobility ;, 3. common ancient nobility; 
. new nobility. Such of the king's natural ſons as have 
Feed declared legitimate, next in rank to the princes of 
the blood, ii. 31. Dukes and peers of France at the head 
of the ußper nobility, 32. Common nobility divided into 
nobles by deſcent and nobles by birth, 33: New nobi- 
lity, of whom compoſed, 33, 34. This Kind of nobility 
hereditary. Nobility, how forfeited in France, 35. No- 
bility exempt from taxes, and the quartering of ſoldiers, 
ibid, Noble families in France reckoned at 40,000, ib. 
— of England, divided into higher and lower. Ranks 


and titles of the higher nobility, ii. 212, 213. Nobility 
made ſaleable under James I. 214. Titles of the lower 


nobleſſe in England, 215. Rank of the Engliſh nobility 
and gentry determined by acts of parliament and decrees 
of the crown, ibid. petal 2 
ormans, noted for craftineſs, ii. 23. 


North-Laplanders and Samojedes, the only two European 


nations among whom there are any remains of paganiſm, 
n | 


Northern nations, with the Germans, Dutch, and Engliſh, 


* 


their own carriers for Dutch goods, ii. 144. 


* * 


North, Ruſſian power ſo formidable there, as to make a 


particular balance neceſſary in the affairs of Europe, i. 


196. | | 
Norway, kingdom of, differently named by the Danes and 


4 


* 0 


Swedes, iii. 6. Subject to the government of Denmark 


almoſt four hundred years, ib. Extent of, 6, 7. Cli- 
mate of, 7. Mountains, and rivers of, ib. Horned cat- 


fle, plenty in Norway, ib. Norway horſes, well-ſhaped, 
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1 and ſwift, ib. Game of all ſorts W in Nor 
way, ib. Abundantly ſupplied with fiſh, 7, 8. It's foreſts 
abound with oaks and firs, 8, Grain, ſcarce in Norway, 
ibid. Its greateſt wealth conſiſts in its metals, ibid. Di- 
viſion of Norway, ib. Norwegia, character of, 28, 29. 
Norway, conſtitution of, 38. Reformation, when intro- 
duced 0. 57. Has four ſees, 59. Laws of Norway, 
65. Courts of juſtice of, 67. Skaiters of, 69. 
Nueva recompilacion de las leyes de eſſos regnos, a new 
code of Spaniſh laws, compiled by order 'of Philip Il. 
- augmented by ſeveral of his ſucceſſors, i. 122. | | 
Num r of lawyers in France, a detriment to the Nate, i i, 
106. 
— t colleges at the univerſity of Paris, i ii. 45. ren of 
theſe for the lower . 89. 


O. 
02 taken by che king of France at his coronation, 


account of, ii. 56, 57. 

taken by the members of the Engliſh houſe of com- 
mons on the meeting of the parliament, ii. 222. 

ol fealty, taken by the French archbiſhops, biſhops, 
and abbots, regiſtered in the chamber of accounts at Pa- 
ris, ii. 108. 

Oats, almoſt the only grain in the highlands of Scotland, 
ii. 17 

Odenkes a a collegiate ſchool in Denmark, with fix profeſ- 
ſors, iii. 62. | 

Officers belonging to the king of Spain's bouthold, i. 201, 

202. 


of the crown of France, next in FEE? to the lord 
chancellor, are, the lord ſteward of the honſhold : the 
lord high admiral : marſhals of France: grand-maſter 
of the ordnance : to theſe ſome add the lord chamber- 
lain: the great huntſman: the maſter of the horſe, and 
lord almoner, 11. 65. 

—— — relating to the king of France's table, kitchen, and 
cellar, under the lord ſteward of the houſhold. Moſt of 
them appointed by him, ii. 66. | 

off all ranks in France, rewarded according to their 
merit. The worn-ovt and diſabled, maintained at ny 
Invalids and other hoſpitals, ii. 116. 

of the fleet, and other naval placemen, formerly no- 

minated by the admiral of France, That. privilege. re- 
tained for the crown by Lewis XIV. ii. why. = ; 


/ 


n 


Officers of flate at the court of England, account of, The 
 . moſt remarkable, ii. 250, 251, 252. - | 
count of, ii. 2 25 253 I | | bes 2 
Offices of eonſtable, marſhal, and great ſtandard · bearer, for- 
merly ſubſiſted in Portugal, but were afterwards aboliſhed, 
and the titles of them alone are hereditary in ſome emi- 
nent families, i. 295. | 2 

Oil, art of painting in, invented by John Von Eyck. Eng- 
. liſh lay claim to this honour, i. 131. 

Old and diſabled ſoldiers, comfortably provided for in Chel- 
ſea-hoſpital, ii. * nn ; | 

Orange, formerly a principality, now annexed to the 
| — of aur prey - _ | a | 3 
Oratory and poetry of the Engliſh, account of, ii. 268, 269. 

a waer and poetry flouriſhed in Gaul, under the jour 

dominion, 11. 92. | 

 — —— ſtate of, in England, by no means flouriſhing, ii. 

2858. N 

Oppoſition and corruption, the names ſubſtituted in the 

room of thoſe of Whig and Tory, ii. 232. . 
Order of St. Michael, the moſt antient temporal order of 

knighthood in France. Inſtituted by Lewis XI. Num- 
ber of the knights of, ii. 36. Sign of the order. Fell 
in the reign of Henry Il. Reſtored by Lewis XIV. ii. 68. 

— of St. Lewis. Founded by Lewis XIV. Knights of, 
_ ſometimes amount to three or four thouſand. Enfign of, 

179. ; ; 

Ha. expelled France, in 1762, ii. 77. 
azarus, introduced by Lewis IX. United with 
the order of our Lady of mount Carmel. Conſiderable 

revenues beſtowed upon it by Lewis XIV. in 1680, ii. 78. 

— of knighthood, inſtituted by Lewis XV. for Proteſtant 
officers. Entitled Ordre du Merite militaire. Enſign of 

the order, ii 71 "i | 

— of the Holy Ghoſt in France, the only order of knight- 

hood in Europe, that has a ſalary annext to it, i. 117. 
— of St. James, ſuppoſed to have been brought out of 
Spain into Portugal under Alphonſo I. Has fixty com- 
manderies, i. 308. bay” 

— of Chriſt, Chief religious order in Portugal. | Inſti- 
. tuted by king Dennis, in the year 1319. Has 454 com- 

manderies,-i. 308. | | 

and ceremonies to be obſerved at the coronation of a 

king of France. ſettled by Lewis VII. on occaſion of 
crowning his fon Philip II. ii. 56. | 

— of the Golden Fleece, account of, i. 202, 203. 


* 
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— 
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Order 
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Order of the Garter, the — al order of knighthoad 
amongſt the Engliſh, Inftityted by Edward III. Num- 
ber of knights belonging to it twenty-five, exclufive of 
the king. Enfign of, ii. 253. | 
of the Bath, inſtituted by Henry IV. Number of 
knights belonging to it fixed at thirty-ſeven by George I, 
| Eofgn of. Motto of, ii. 254. | vp 
"—— of the Thiſtle, or St. Andrew, inſtituted by James 
V. king of Scotland, Number of knights belonging to 


Enſign of, il. 254- 


* 


Orders of St. Jago, Calatrava, Alcantara, & Monteſa, ſtill 


- © ſubſiſt in Spain, 1. 214. 


—— and letters from the king of Portugal to his ſubjects, 


how begun and ended, i. 286, 287. 
————— for every thing relative to the revenue, taxes, contri- 


butions, &c. iſſued in France by the council of finances, 


11. 148. | | wy 
Ordinances of Lewis XIV. have been collected and pub- 


liſhed, ii. 104. 


in France, run in the king's name, ii. 54 
Ordinary and extraordinary aſſemblies, held by the clergy 


of France. Ordinary aſſemblies of the clergy, either 
great or ſmall. - Former meet every ten years, the latter 


every five years after the former, Extraordinary aſſem- 

blies convened only upon an emergency. Aſſemblies of 

the clergy convened only by order of the king, ii. 86. 
Ores of copper, iron, white and black lead, and, accord- 


ing to ſome, of gold and ſilver, found in the large moun- 


tains of Scotland, ii. 177. 


Origin and increaſe of the Britiſh colonies in America, o W. 


ing to the inteſtine troubles in England, ii. 187. 
— of the Engliſh, account of. The old Britons inter- 


mixed with their conquerors the Romans. Both driven 


out and extirpated by the Saxons and Angles. Angles 


and Saxons ſucceeded by the Danes. Normans brought 


over by William I. Proteſtants fled over to England dur- 
ing the oppreſſions in the Spaniſh Netherlands, and after 


the revocation of the edit of Nantz. The Engliſh, a 


conflux of ſeveral nations, ii. 200 | 
— of the antient European nobility in general owi-g to 
war, A J - : N 


— of ws ſtates of Poland, iii. 239. States of Poland 


compoſed of the ſenators and the nobility, ibid. 
Original languages of Europe, divided into the greater and 
| lefſer. The greater, three in number, the Latin, German, 
"or | * | | and 


it twelve, beſides the king, Revived by queen Anne, 


„ mandates, commiſſions, and lottery during a * | 
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- and Sclavonian, i. 92. Tbe leſſer, eight in number, 1. 
The Greek. 2. The Cantabrian, uſed i in Biſcay and part 
of Navarre, The Cambrian, uſed in the principality 
of Wales and 3 Brittany. 4. The Iriſh, uſed in Ire- 
land and the Highlands of Scotland. 5. The Iflandic, 
uſed in Iceland, and ſome pariſhes of N 6. 
The Finniſh, uſed in Finland, Eſthonia, and Lapland. 7. 
The Lithuanian: uſed in Livoaia. Courland, part of Li- 
thuania, and Pruflian . Lithuania, 8. The Turkiſh, in 
Turkey and Crim Tartary, 94, 95. 

Orkney iſlands, 2 to Scotland, cenjy-cight in 
number. That of ; Pomona the largeſt. Theſe iſlands 
- formerly fiefs under the kings of Norway. Annexed to 
the crown of Scotland in the reign of James III. ii. 181. 
Orleans, canal of, takes its beginning from the Loing, and 
at Port Morant, two miles above Orleans, runs into the 

Loire. The houſe of Orleans by an agreement with the 

undertakers, has the profits of it, ii. 143. 

Orthodox, a title formerly beſtowed on Caſimir king of po- 
land, by the pope, now grown obſolete, iii. p. 275. 
Overnia, an ancient name of Ireland, ii. 181. | 
Oxford, univerſity of, ſaid to be founded by king Alfred 
tze Great, ii. 264. 

— ar of. ad of the South-ſea-company, i ii; 316. 
Oyſters, plenty of, the beſt ed by the Engliſh ſea aud 
givers, li. * 


r. 
E. thied ſchool of: nalin, Flewiſh, and French, 
1. 130. | 
aris, has two colleges, beſides the univerſity, S 
Royal, and that of Louis the Grand, ii. 205. 
Parliament of Great Britain, account of, ii. 21 229. 
Parliaments, twelve in France, of which that of Paris is the 
principal, ii. 20 
Parties, and their 111 effects, i. 25, 26. 
Peace of Aix la Chapelle, put an end to the war of 1740, 


W Great, aſſumed the title of Emperor of Ruſſia, in 
the year 1700, iii. 372. 

Er reckoned to conſiſt of 80,000 houſes, moſt of 
them of wood. Contains 130,000 inhabitants. An hun- 
dred thouſand men periſhed at laying its foundations, iii. 


81, 92. 1 
n 8;- N 
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Philip II. of Spain, poſſeſſed of dominions more extenſive 
than any of his predeceflors, i. 84. This prince's reign 
the period of Spanifh grandeur, i. 84. '' 
Philoſophy, little cultivated in the Engliſh univerſities, ii. 
270. State of in France, ii. 94, 3 9 
Poland, derivation of the name of, iii. 209. Situation and 
confines of, 210. Air and weather of, ib. Mountains 
of. The Carpathian mountains the principal, 211. Ri- 
vers of, the moſt remarkable are the Viſtula, Warta, Nieſ- 
ter, Bogg, Nieper, Dwina, Memel, ib. Lakes of, the 
moſt extenſive, Gopler, ibid. Fertility of, in the ani- 
mal kingdom, 211. In the vegetable kingdom, 212. In 
the mineral kingdom, ib. Divided into three chief pro- 
vinces, Little Poland, Great Poland, and the Great dut- 
chy of Lithuania, ib. Little Poland, contains eleven pa- 
latinates, 212, 213. Great Poland and Lithuania con- 
tain nine palatinates each. Each palatinate is divided 
into circles, 213. Poliſh Pruſſia ceded by the treaty of 
Thorn to Poland, by the Teutonic knights in 1466, 214. 
Poliſh Pruſſia contains three palatinates. Retains its 
liberties, though incorporated into the kingdom of Po- 
land, 21 : pot OM et ag . 
— dome concerns of the kingdom of, 316, 317. Fo- 
reign concerns of the kingdom of, 316, 317. Foreign 
concerns of, 317, 318. Principal treaties between Poland 
and other powers, 319—321. are 
Poles, origin and ſhort hiſtory of. The Poles, a branch of 
the Sclavi. According to the moſt probable conjecture, 
deſoended from the Larzi, iii. 219. Chriſtianity ſettled in 
Poland as the eſtabliſhed religion by Miciſlaus I. His 
ſon Boleſlaus I. who aſſumed the title of king of Poland, 
220. The preſent inhabitants of Poland, a mixture of 
ſeveral nations, 231. -Poliſh language, derived” from the 
Sclavonian, 233. Number of the inhabitants of Poland, 
235. The inhabitants of Poland divided into three claſſes. 
nobility, burghers, and peaſants, ibid. , 
Poliſh diet, conſiſts of 330 perſons, Poliſh diet threefold, 
ordinary, extraordinary, and occaſional. Ordinary diet, 
how ſummoned. Its continuance fixed to fix weeks. Me- 
thod of tranſacting buſineſs in the diet, regulated by ſix- 
teen laws, 243—2 50. "Extraordinary diets, what. Ge- 
nerally : laſt only a fortnight, or three weeks. Never to 
be held but upon the moſt urgent occaſions, 250. Country 
diets, 250, 281. Report diet, account of, 251. Other 
provincial diets held annually, ibid. a 
— aſſembly of the council of ſtate, account of, 25 2, 
253. Public aſſociations of Poland, account of, 25 3, 


1 


” 
. 


* 


| Poliſh king's prerogative, accoutit of, 255, 256, 287. Ob- 
 - ligations: which the king of Poland 2 —8 25 8. 
Poland, an elective kingdom, 238, 259, 260, Polit 
| king's death — an interregnum, 260. Po- 
liſh king's title, 273, 274. 275+ Poliſh armsz account of; 
- 275, 276. Poliſh queen, obligations impoſed upon, 276; 
277- Poliſh king's ſons have no right to the crowti; - Are 


to be employed in publick affairs only by conſent of the 


ates: - Are ſtiled moſt illuſtrious, and bear the arms of 
Poland and Lithuania, 277. Poliſh crown; and court; 


great officers, 278, 279, 280. Poliſh great military offi- 


- cers, 280, 281, . Poliſh land employments, 281. [Poliſh 
land dignitaries, 281, 282. Poland, ecclefiaſtical ſtate of. 
. .  Archbiſhops of, two in number. Biſhops of, fifteen in 
number. Archbiſhop of Gneſna, principal eccleſiaſtic and 
- primate of Poland and Lithuania. The lower clergy in Po- 

land and Lithuania, very numerous. Above two thirds of the 


283-286, : Pope's power in Poland, 286, 287. Tole- 
rated regions in Poland, 287, 288, 289. Religious peace; 


account of, 288, 289. Diſſidents, account of, 289, 290 


Socinians, Mennoniſts, Quakers, and Anabaptiſts, puniſn- 
ed with death in Poland. Diſſidents allowed the free ex- 
.  erciſe of their religion in Poland, 290, 29 11. 
Political nature of a country, particulars to be conſidered in 

it, 1- 13, 14. | — 1a N 
Politics, What, iv 6. 


Pope and bis legates, very powerful in Spain, i. 209, 210. 


- Inquiſition, the baſis of their power, 210—214- His 
power iaconſiderable in France, 86, 87, 8. 
— titles copferred by him on kings, on account of ſer- 
vices done to religion, five in number, 1. Moſt Chriſtian, 
on the king of France. 2, Catholic, on the king of 
Spain. 3. Defender of the Faith, on the king of England. 
4. Moſt Faithful, on the king of Portugal. 5. Apoſtolic, 
on the king of Hungary, i. 114. oP 
the head of the Roman Catholic church, has uſurp- 
ad the dignity of a divine vicegerent. Sole and. {ypreme 
judge in matters of faith, i. 119. Ai 
Portugal, name of, whence derived, i. 159, 160. Situa- 
tion and bounds of, ib. Air and temperature of, ibid. 
Hills of, 261. Rivers of, ib. Products of in the ani- 


mal kingdom, 261, 262. Produtts of in the vegetable 


kingdom, 262. Products of in the mineral kingdom. 263. 
Divifion of the kingdom of, 264. | Dependencies of; 
In the Atlantic ocean. In Africa. In Alfa. In Ame- 
xica,' 265-268. Origin, and revolutions of, Mc 
53 4 he 
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lands of che kingdom of Poland poſſeſſed by the clergy, 
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The Portugueſe. a mixed people, 274. Character of, 
274—277. Antipathy between them and the Spaniards, 
277- ortugueſe language, very different from the Spa- 
niſh, 


tants of Portugal, Cauſes of its diminution, 278, 279. 
Portugueſe nobility, divided into high and low, 179, 180, 
181. Portugueſe form of government, 281, 282. Por- 
tugueſe fancy themſelves the principal people in the world, 

289, 290. Portugal, a fief and tributary to the ſee of 

* Rome, 290, 291. Portugueſe royal family, a branch of 
that of France, 293. Portugueſe ſtate and court-officers, 

294, 295. State of religion in Portugal, 295, 296, 297. 
Pope, his great power in r 300, 301, 302. Por- 

tugueſe inquiſition, account of, 302, 305. Portugueſe 

clergy, great number and wealth of, 307. Portugueſe 
poets, account of, 312. Philoſophy obſtructed in Portu- 
gal by the inquiſition, 312, 313. Portugueſe laws, ac- 

count of, 314, 315. Portugueſe marine, account of, 319, 


$20» 321. Portugueſe coins, account of, 321—323. 


Revenues of the crown of, their ſources, 323—326, Por- 
tugueſe, neglect agriculture for trade, 326. Neglect their 
manufactories, 326, 327. Account of their domeſtick and 
foreign trade, 327—329.. Portugueſe trading companies, 
account of, 330, Portugueſe dependencies, how governed, 
33 25 33 A i IG: 

Poſts, OD to commerce, i. 148. 3 
Precedency, amongſt Chriſlian potentates, allowed to the 
emperor of Germany, i. 113. 1 
Prince, title of, granted in England and France only to the 
males of the royal family. This title very uncommon in 
Fßpain and Portugal, but common in Italy, i. 100: _ 
Principal officers belonging to the courts of emperors and 


* 


kings, five in number, 1. The high ſteward. 2. The 
grand marſhal, 3. The | ig chamberlain. 4, The great 


cup-bearer. 5. The maſter of the horſe, i. 116. 
Printing, literature, and ſcience, how promoted by it, i. 


46, 47. 


| ——= academy, founded at Madrid, by Chatles III. i. 


221. | . 
—— preſent ſtate of in France, ii. 100. Greatly im- 
proved in England and Scotland, 274. , | 
Proteſtant religion, ſubdivided into three principal branches, 
Lutheraniſm, Calviniſm, and the church of England,1. 123. 
Provinces of Sweden, governed by four and twenty land 
captains. Finland and Pomerania have each their gover- 


nor-generals, 1. 200. n 
| Pruſſia, 


278. Beſt Portugueſe ſpoken in Entre Minho & 
Douro; worſt in Tra os Montes. Number of the inhabi- 


- 
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Pruſſia, the towns and nobility of, governed by two diffe- 

rent laws, iii. 295. 

Eaſtern, retained by the Teutoulc knights a as a fief 
under the ſovereignty of Poland. Granted as a ducal fief 

to the grand-maſter Albert, margrave of Brandenburg. 

; ET afterwards to the electoral, houſe of Branden- 
| EreQed imo a kingdom by Frederick uh * 

r in on 3 5 1 N ' $524 
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N. attributed to the king of Bold, il. Nay 


228 | 
arter of the ntl debt i in Fogland, the Holy bar of 
foreigners, ii. 301. 

3 in age. account of, ii, 278. | 
geen-dowager, appointed both curatrix and lege by the 
will of the ſovereign in unlimited monarchies, 1. 109 

' Queen Elizabeth in the war between her and Philip II. main- 
tained'a greater fleet than any of her predeceſſors; ii. 285; 
Naval force, and trade of the Engliſh greatly enereaſed in 
| her. reign, ib. Ready money in England computed at 
our millions towards the end of her reign, 293. Manu- 
faRures greatly encouraged by her, 356. 

*—— Anne, had the ſum of 706,000 1. aſſigned her for her 
civil liſt, ii. 299. 

| Queens of Spain, who have ſons buried in the Pantheon, br 
royal vault at the Efcurial.” Other queens, and the infants 

or infantas, interred in two vaults under the church, i. 201. 

Queſtion whether Catholiciſmor Proteſtantiſm be the Kronger 

— whether the Prote Kaßt or Roman Carholic religion 

be moſt beneficial: to a ſtate decided, i. 125, 126. 

a ions of a country gentleman, Bayle's «yew 20, ap- 
plicable to the French and Spaniards, 1. 177. er 
— annually propoſed to all the learned in Europe, by 
the French academies, thoſe of Peterſburg, and Berlin, 
and the Royal Society at Gottingen. A medal the prize 

of the beſt anſwer, i. 229. 


- 


Quevedo,. Don Franciſco, one of the eminent rag Poets, 


1. 218. 
uimper Corentin, a ſuffragan biſhop in Breta nes il. 

8 one of the eee with which L.A is 
ſupplied by America, ii. 144. A 

: Quota, furniſhed. by each of the five boards of abmiraty i in 
the United Provinces, upon a reſolution of the Rates to 
fend a fleet to ſea, ii. 414. ee a 
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eformation Aided Europe into two religious parties, one 
adhering to the pope, the other ſeparating from him, i. 83. 
Reflections on the Poliſh form of government, iii. 267 —272. 
Regeney, in what caſes appointed, i. 35. 38 
Regents, appointed in a minority, i. 108, rog 
Keligion, the ſeveral different ones that prevail in different 
parts of the world. Difference between eſtabliſhed" and 
tolerated religions. Advantages of the Chriſtian religion, 
I. 40, 41, 42. gs 5) 5 — * 
ſtate of, in Spain, 1. 203, 204, 26. 
— ſtate of, in France, ili. 72, 73, 94 * 
—ſtate of, in Sweden, i. 168, 169. The Swedes 
always exceeding zealous for Lutheraniſm, i. 168, 169, 
* FF | | | | . 
4 ſtate of, in Great Britain, it. 255—259, | 
ate of, in Denmark, iii. 55—57. Reformation, 
when introduced in, 57, 58. Rules of faith in the Da- 
niſh church, 58, 59. : | ; 
—— Roman Cath, which, that or che Proteſtant party 
the ſtrongeſt, i. 123. Which, that or the Proteſtant reli- 
gion, moſt conducive to the national good, 155, 156. 
w—— {tate of, in Ruſſia, in. 388. Chriſtianity firſt intro- 
duced in that kingdom by bl imir I. Who was baptiſed 
in the year 989. Greek church eſtabliſhed in Ruſſia,” Pub- 
lic ſervice performed in the Sclavonian language. Extra- 
vagant devotion paid by the Ruſſians to St. Nicholas. 
Faſts obſerved by them much more ſtrictly than in the 
RKomiſh church, 386. A ſchiſm aroſe in the Ruffian 
church in the XVIIth century. The ſchiſmaticks double 
taxed, and diſtinguiſhed by a bit of ſquare red cloth on 
the back of their coats. Endeavours uſed to effect an 
union between the Ruſſian and Romiſh churches, 387, 388. 
Kuſſian church, under the inſþe&ion of the patriarch of 
Conſtantinople. Metropolitan of Ruſſia, at firſt appointed 
by the patriarch of Conſtantinople. Afterwards choſen 
by the Ruſſian clergy themſelves, 389. An eccleſiaſtical 
commiſſion for the adminiſtration of church- affairs, ap- 
ointed by Peter I. in 1719. Called the ſacred ſynod. 
Ruſſian clergy at preſent under two metropolitans, the 
metropolitan of Kiow, and metropolitan of Tobolſki. Acch- 
biſhops and biſhops of Ruſlia twenty-ſeven in number. 
Called by the common name of Archirei. Theſe no way 
Vor. d N ſubore 


7 
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ſabordinate to each other, 391. Number of monaſteries 
for both ſexes very numerous in Ruſſia, Lower clergy of 
Ruſſia are the protopen, or archprieſts, the popes or prieſts, 
and the descone, 392, 393. Ruffians formerly. of opinion 
err was to be found in their church alone, 393. 
Both the Lutberans.aud Reformed tolerated in Ruſſia. 
- The Catholics, Armenian Chriftians, and Moravian bre- 
- thren likewiſe allowed freedom of conſcience. Mahome- 
tans and pagans very numerous in Ruſſia, A ſociety inſti- 
tuted there for propagating Chriſtianity, 394, 395. 
Religious orders of knighthood, bound by their inſtitution 
to defend and . propagate the Chriſtian. religion by the 
word, i. 121. 
"Republic of St. Marino, the moſt inconfiderable in i Europe ; 


7 

moi a ſovereign, where, i i. 37. wk £1 

- Reſignation, twelve remarkable examples. of, "amongſt the 
European monarchs, i. 111. ITT 

Revenues. of a ſtate, whence they wiſe; and means Pf; 1 in- 

creaſing them, i. 5 3—60, 

— of France, exceed thoſe of the reſt of Europe, i i. 139. 

— of the European nations, very different, i. 139. 

of the republic of Poland, iti. 3 12—314. 

— of the crown of Spain, account of, i. 23 1— 236. 
— Mate of, in Scotland, ii. 296. In Ireland, ib. 
—— national of Great Britain, greatly, increaſed by the 
Commodities imported from the Eaſt- Indies, Africa, and 

America, ii. 197. Revenue, how ſevjed in England, 297, 

298. Some branches of, farmed in Scotland, 298. Re- 
venue, levied in Ireland in the fame manner as in Eng- 

land, ib. King's particular revenue, account of, 310, 

311, 312 

Revolt of the Cataloniaus; occaſioned by Philip Bl. engag- 
ing in a war againſt the Proteſtants of Germany. Reyolt 
of the kingdom of Portugal oing to this, i. 169. 

Right of the ſtates of a realm at the extinQicon,of the royal 

_ family, i. 110, 

Riphean mountains, form the moſt tone] boundary between 
Europe and Afia, according to Strahlenberg, i. 71. 

Rivers and waters, the advantages relalting; From them to a 
kingdom, i. 11. 

of Spain, not navigable, on account of the many 

rocks, ſand. banks, and water- falls, i. 158. 

Roman Catholic religion prevails in Portugal, Spain, Italy, 
France, Hungary, Poland, the Auſtrian Netherlands, part 
of Germany, Swiſſerland, and Tranſilvania. Tolerated 
in the United Provinces, Denmark, Pruſſia, Ruſſia, and 

ws 5 1 ur key. 
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Royal prerogative of the King of England, ii, 226—228. 


of, divided into European and A 


T HE 
Torkey. Likewiſe in England and Ireland, but not with 


* 


the exerciſe of public worſhip, 1: 119. 


: 


Roman Catholic religion, ſtate of, more proſperous than 


* 


that of the Proteſtants, as it is more united, 1. 122. 


| + Catholics, much ſuperior to the Proteſtants in num- 


bet. Superior likewiſe in the article of having a general 


— head to keep them united, The Proteſtants notwithſtand- 


ing this, a match for their adverfaries; i. 12. 


Catholic and Proteſtant univerſities, differ great! 


in their conſtitution. Science, more improved by the lat- 


ter than the former, on account of their greater freedom of 
ſpeaking and writing, 3. 129. 


— # 
* 


ELL Catholic countries, fill cultivate ſcholaſtie philoſos 


$1 64: 108” 4X 4 
tants, i. 126. 8 N 
Romances, origin of, i. 127. 128. 


hy and divigity. Both theſe ſtudies negleQed by Proteſs 


Romance, or Spaniſh language, a compound of the languages 
För e the Vandals,” Suevi, Vifigoths, and Moors. The Ro- 


man predominant in it, 1, 178. 


Romans, drove the Carthaginians out of Spain, i. 172. 


——— kept poſſeſſion of Spain above four hundred years, i. 


» 4 1 . * "Mx. þ * 
family of France, the moſt antient in Europe, i. 112. 


=—= family of Spain; a branch of that of Bourbon, i. 199. 
Runic characters made uſe of by the Swedes, iii, 132; 
Ruſſia, account of the name, iii. 123, 124. Srectarbor, 
extent, and limits of, 325, 326. Climate, and weather 
of, 326. Mountains of, 327. Remarkable rivers of, 
| 5275 328. Fertility of, in the animal, in the vegetable, 
n the mineral kingdom, 328 33 1. Ruſſia, the empir 
liatic. Divided likewiſe 
into Proper Ruſſia, znd the conquered countries. The 
Former divided into Great, Small, and White Ruſſia, 331; 
332. Origin and Revolutions of, 333-344. Charac- 
ter of, 344, 346. Peter the Great, very much perplexed 
to bring about the alterations he had planned, 345. De- 
ſcription of the Ruſſian's perſons, 346. The Ruſhans very 
fond of external ſhew. Ruſſians of the lower ſort lead a 
wretched life, 346. Ruſſians breed up their children very 
hard, 346, 347. Ruſſians greatly addicted to drunkenneſs; 
347. Ruſſian language derived from the Sclavonian, 348; 
Has forty-two letters, ib, Ruſſian empire as large as 
France and Germany. ibid. Number of the inhabitants 


computed at 12,000,000. Including the Finlanders, Li- 


vonians, Eſthonians, Coſſacks, Kalmucks, Tartars, Samo= 
eides, and Laplanders, they are computed at 15,000,000 
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; Ruffan nobility, formerly divided; into kniaſes, i. e. princes, 
or dioorenins, or common noblemen. Ruſſian princes, i- 
vided into three claſſes, 351, 352. Ruſſian nation conſiſts 
of three claſſes, nobility, burghers, and peaſants, 354. 
' Ruſfiian-monarchs always the mot arbitrary of all Europe, 
ib. Ruſſian empire, chiefly deſtined for the fair ſex, 369. 
Ruſſian coronation, '« ceremonies * it, 8 377 · 


* 


I ciences and arts, the 23 ſorts of, i. 43, 4. 45. 
State of the ſciences in Europe, i. 126. 
Sclavonian language, comprehends the third part of Europe. | 
Spoken by fixty different nations according to ſome, The w 
Ruſſian, Bohemian, and Moravian, derived from it. Uſed | 
with different dialects in Hungary, Stiria, the Ukraine, 
and Luſatia, i. g 
Scotland, fertility W ii. 176. Blue amethiſts, ates, peb- 
- bles, of an exquiſite luſtre when poliſhed. agnets and 
' eryſtals found in ſome parts of Scotland, 177, Diviſion 
of, 180. Scots, origin of, 200. Language in the Low- 
h lands and Highlands, 20g. Nobility. of, 216. Form of 
government & 217, 218, Has its own laws and cuſtoms, 
276, Standard of money in, 293. 
| Seamen/in England, better paid than in other countries, i * 
5 288. When worn out or diſabled, Nein provided for 
in Greenwich heſpital, ib. 
Seminarics of bog, different forts of, and their advan- 
es, J. 46. 
—— ef Poland, one hundred forty-fix in VG ha iii. 
242. 
Sileha belonged formerly to Poland, granted to king John 
- of. Bohemia by Caſimir the Great, in 1335, iii. 217. 
$ilk-worms, . now bred in moſt European countries, i. 75. 
nking fund, account of, ii. 302304. 5 
Situation of a country, to what relative, i. 7, 8. SH! 

' S$Skaldrers, or poets of the North, * — of, i iii. 63. 
Sleſwiek, datchy of, how governed, iii. 6. | 75 
Soap, beſt, that of Marſcilles and Toulon, ii. 142 ww 4 
Society, the end of, i. 2. 

Solemnities on a prince's enden to the ins f i. 116, 1 Us. 
 Foroe, an academy of goutlemes: in Ae with ſeven 
- profeſſors, iii. 6. 
— definition of, i. 2 TS 
2 derivation; of the name of; 1. 155, <1 Situation 
% ee Temperature and. air of, __ Hills of. 
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vers of, 157, 158. Fruitſulfulneſs of, in the animal, ve- 
getable, and foſſile kingdoms, 158, 159, 160. Diviſion 
of, 161. Dependencies of, 162, 163. Its former depen- 
dencies in Eufope, 164. Peopled by the Gauliſh, Celts, 
164—170. Spaniards, a mixt people, 171, 172+ Cha- 
racter of, 172—176. Antipathy between them and the 
French, 176, 177. Language of, 177, 178, 179. Num- 
ber of inhabitants of, 179, 180. Spaniſh nobility, di- 
vided into upper and lower, 180, 181, 182. Spaniſh 
form of government, the ſeveral revolutions it has under- 
gone, 183—187. Spaniſh fundamental laws, 187—191. 
- Spaniſh kings, their title, &c. 191—194. Their arms, 
 194—196. Precedency claimed by them before all Chriſ- 
tian kings, 196, 197. | Spaniſh lawyers, very numerous, 
and in great eſteem amongſt foreigners, 219. Spaniards, - 
inferior to the reſt of the Europeans in phyſick and ſur- 
- gery, 220. The moſt celebrated warriors. and ſtateſmen 
of, 254,'255. Hiſtorical accounts of, 285-237). 
Spain. the firſt European power in the XVIth century, i. 91. 
Spaniſh territories, united under one ſovereignty by the mar- 
riage of Ferdinand of Arragon with Iſabella of Caſtile, i. 
82. Devolved to the houſe of Auſtria, between the arch- 
duke Philip and the infanta Joan, ib. Charles V. the 
fruit of this marriage, united in his perſon the dignities 
of Roman emperor and king of Spain, ib. Y 
Stadtholderſhip, brief account of, ji. dees. Stadthold - 
er's prerogative, 389-392. Stadtholderſhip, whether eſ- 
ſential and neceſſary to the fundamental conſtitution of the 
ſtate, and whether of advantage to it, 392-395 - Parties 
relating to the ſtadtholder, 395, 396. Stadholder's title, 397 . 
States, at firſt not ſo perfect as at preſent, i. of - 8 ra 
w kin 


of the realm, empowered to ele& a g, upon 

the failure of the reigning family, i. 110. | 
State, territory of, i. 2. United ſtates, definition of, 5. 
Eſſential objects of. Contingencies of, 5, 6. How to 


be conſidered with regard to ſtate - intereſt. State-intereſt, . | 


foreign and domeſtic,, 62, How domeſtic ftate-intereſ} 
varies in the ſeveral different forms of government, 63, 64. 
Foreign ſtate-intereſt, variable and | uncertain, 64, 65. 
Falſe ſtate-intereſt, what, 65. -* 388 
—  - four claſſes of European ftates, relative to their actual 
force, according to baron Bielfeld; 1. Thoſe which, beſides 
a a large land and naval force, have alſo aſufficiency of money. 
2. Thoſe which in themſelves are ſtrong, but ſtand in need 
of alliances and pecuniary aſſiſtance. 3. Such as are unable 
to engage in war, except as parties. 4. Such as have no 
immediate ſhare in the great tranſactions of Europe, i. : 35. | 
: 2 3 | Hilfe + 
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Sriampſtr of Denmark, account of, iii. 6. 
Stuart · Iine, being extinct in the perſon of queen Anne, it 


Vas provided by the parliament, that the electoral houſe of 
Brunſwick ene ſhould fir upon che throne, i. 111. 


- 


Subjects, definition of, i. 3. 2 ; 
| Succeſſion, male and female, and mixt, i. 33. Election 
compact, what, ibid. 3 1 4 Pad 


in the European hereditary families, either male or mixed, 
W 6 ct gd. Mica) | 


V to the empire of Ruſſia, how ſettled, iii. 359-361. 


Law concerning the ſucceſſion to the empire of Ruſta, 
cauſe of moſt of the 'commotions which have ariſen in 
that country, 361—369. * . 

w—— to the crown of Denmark, how ſettled, iii. 39, 40, 

$a | "I 

—— derivation of the name of, iii. 107, 108. Situa- 

tion, limits, and extent of, 108. Air, and weather of, 
109. Mountains, lakes, and rivers of, ibid. Fertility of, 


116—112. Diviſion of, 112— 14. Dependencies of, 
114. Summary of the hiſtory of, 114—131. Swediſh, 
language, account of, 131. Number of the inhabitants 


of, 132, 133. \ Swediſh nobility, account of, 133, 134. 
Swediſh burghers and peaſants, account of, 134, 135. 
New and preſent government of Sweden, 140, 141. Fung 
.  damental jaws of Sweden, 141. States of the kingdom 
and diet of Sweden, 141—144. Privileges and obliga- 
tions of the ſtates of Sweden, 144—146. Council of 


Rate of Sweden, 146—148. Rights of the crown: of 


Sweden, 148 —150. King of Sweden's obligations, 149; 
150. Abſolute ſovereignty abhorred in Sweden, 150 — 152. 
Jadgment on the form of government of Sweden, 152 


—154- Overthrow of the Swediſh government foretold 


by a modern author, 154, 155. The Swediſh and Eng- 
liſh conſtitutions compared, 155—157. Parties in Swe- 
den, account of, 157, 158. Succeſſion to the crown of 
Sweden, how ſettled, 158—;60. Regency and guardian- 
ſhip of Sweden, account of, 160, 161. King of Sweden's 


majority not preciſely determined, 161. King of Swe- 


den's acceſſion and coronation, account of, 161, 162. 


Title of the Swediſh king, 162, 163. Arms of, 163, 
164. Swediſh king's children, their titles, rights, and 


obligations, 164. Swediſh King's reſidence, 164, 165. 
Swediſh king's houſhold, account of, 165. Flouriſhing 
ſtate of the ſciences in Sweden, 172, 173. Swedes, their 
great application in improving their country, 191. Swe; 
diſn manufactures, account of, 191—193, | 
ent ns 5 | CY iu Sweden, 
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Sweden, ſtate affairs of, conduct both foreign and do neſ. 
tic lodged in the council of ſtate. Confilts of two de- 


partments. Other high offices relative to it, are, the three 


court tribunals, the war-vffice, the admiralty, the chan-" 


cery, the treaſury, the exchequer, the mine- office, iii. 200. 


— domeſtic intereſt of. Foreign intereſt of. Treaties 


of with other powers, iii. 201-235. Remarkable war- 


riors and ſtateſmen of, 205, 206. Remarkable hiſtorians - 


of, 206. Accounts of, 207. Sweden 1n the war of 1700, 
loſt the greateſt part of its dependencies, 1. 87. 
Swiſs cantons, owe their riſe to the treaties of Munſter and 


Oſnabrug, 1. 85. 


Syſtem of laws, varies according to the different form of go. 


vernment, 1. 32. 


Te 


* 


Agus, much celebrated by the Romans on account of 


its gold, i. 263. 


Tanais, or Don, the liver of, conſidered as the boundary of = 


Europe and Aſia, iii. 377. 
Tanners: Normandy, Vendome, Limouſin, and Tourraine 
in France, noted for, ii. 142. 5 
Taxes, exceeding grievous in France, ii. 126. 


paid by the French clergy, exer ſince the commence- 
ment of the monarchy, ii. 83. Taxes paid by the clergy, 
called tenths, and granted by chem to the King every tenth. 


year, ibid. 

Templars, knights ſo called, owed their deſtruction, and 
the cruel perſecution they underwent, to their, prodigious 
wealth and licentiouſneſs, i. 121, 122. 

Teutonic knighthood, either military or honorary. Firſt 
given as a reward to land or ſea-officers. Secondly conter- 
2 as marks of particular honour on officers civil and mi- 
itary. 

Thames, one of the principal rivers of England. Formed 
from the conflux of the rivers Thame and Iſis. Diſ- 
charges itſelf into the North · ſea, about ſixty miles below 
London, ii. 172. 


Theophraſtus Renaudot, a phyſician of Paris, the firſt in- 


yentor of News- papers, i. 148. 
Thirty- one preſidents, and two hundred and fourteen coun- 
ſellors, compoſe the parliament of Patis, ii. LOS, 199. ...-: 


— cities in France, have the privilege of a mint. ee 


n by certain marks on the coins, ii, 125. 27 
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Thanks de Torquemada, the firſt inquiſitor-general, Cauſed 
wo hundred perſons to be damned doring the time of his 


of i. 1 14. — ' 22 10. 
Three 1 of coinage in France; Paris, Lyons, and Pau, 
. 1 


2 hundred and tunes millons of was: the * . 
'©* the revenues of the collective body of France were for- 
merly computed. Four hundred millions, the ſum at which 
_ . they are computed at preſent, ii. 78. 70 
— Roman emperors born in Spain, i. 165. | 
Timber and wood for fuel, ſcarce in England, on account of 
the ſmall number of foreſts, ii. 174. 
Titles, conferred on princes by the pope, account of, i. 
iin 
8 eee of the hereditary prince, and other royal children of 
Spain, 1. 198, 199. 
— of thc ſupecior nobility in German, Latin, French, 
Italian, Spaniſh, Eogliſk. Titles of the inferior, 4 1. 98, 


— 99; of the Eoropean monarchs, very prolix, not only 

Vith reſpect to countries which they — but likewiſe 
with reſpect to ſuch as do not belong to them, upon three 
occaſions ;- 1. when they have a right to the reverſion or 
ſucceſhon of certain lands. 2. When they lay claim to 

certain ſtates, as France to Navarre. 3. ln W — of 

former rights and claims, i. 114. 5 

* and arms of the king of Portugal, 1. pad 

of the ſtates general, ii. 380, 381; Arms of, 381. 

" of the emperor of Ruſſia. Akered in the year. 1721. 

wy Whole tenour of the title fince this alteration, | BY. 971 1— 


374 
377. 


- of the preſumptive heir to che empire of Rode, iii. 


of the king of Spain, exceeding pratin;'s 1. 193. 
— of kir{t-bo:n ſon of the church, given by the pope in 
his bulls and briefs, to the king of France, ii. 527 „ 
— of apocrifiarius, given to the head of the court 
clergy of France; before he had that of lord-almoner, ii. 65. 
of marſhal general, ſomeumes conferred by the 
Fing of France upon one of the marthals of F rance, as oa 
reward of ſome extraordinary merit. Kum prece 
over all the reſt, ii. 11 „ 1 
Tobacco, Europe indebted for. it to the new world, i. 56. 
Tobacco and fnuff, immenſe quantities of, exporied from 
""Pugkick, St. D and Straſburg, ii. 14242. 
Toledo, formerly the reſidence of the Vifigoth kings,. and 
afterwards of thoſe of ae 1. 199, 200. 
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Torture, uſed in England in one caſe only, ii. 277. 

Toulon, Breſt; Port Louis, Rochfort, Havre-de Grace, har- 
bours for the king of France's men of war, ii. 122. 

Trade, prefent ſtate of, in Europe, i. 140, 141, 142. Home 
trade of Europe, 143. Its trade to other parts of the 

world, 143, 144. American trade, account of, 145. 

_  Eaft-India, "detrimental to Europe, 145, 146. 

carried on between Manilla and Acapulco by the Spa- 
niards, i. 142, 143. Trading companies eſtabliſhed in 
Span, i... 


o 


—— — of France, extends to all the four parts of the 


world. In Europe carried on both by ſea and land. 


Greatly promoted by the ſeveral ſea · ports of that king- 
dom, ii. 143. | 2 


— co the Levant, chiefly carried on by the French. i 


voured by their ſituation on the Mediterranean, ii, 144. 
— of France to the Eaſt-Indies, formerly very confider- 
able, in the laſt war with Great Britain met with a ſenſi- 

ble ſhock, French carry on the greateſt part of their In- 
din trade with filver, and the returns are the ſame, ii. 
UID 994 4 * | 5 
: e ebene f, f whom compoſed. Deputies of 

the twelve largeſt commercial cities ſummoned to it, ii. 
ve. inland and foreign, Inland trade, ac- 

count of, i. 193, 194. Foreign trade of, in Europe. Te 
© China, 194, 195. Their imports exceed their exports, 
195 196. Trading companies, account of. Company 
for the Guinea trade. Company of trade and navigation 
to Aſia, Africa, America, and the South countries. Eaſt- 
India- company, 196, 197. Trading, or ſtaple-towns of 
Sweden, four and twenty in number. Stockholm and 

Gottenburg, the chief of, 199, 200. | 
— of Poland, account of, ii. 315, 316. 
and navigation, make a part of the king of Portugal's 

title, i. 11 : | by | 
— in eee the moſt beneficial of all others. 

Great numbers at preſent erected in all countries, i. 142. 

— tothe Eaſt-Indies and China, requires ready money, 

21.2 . i 478. | : ; 

— Scotland, ii. 312. Of Ireland, 312, 313. 5 

Trading companies in England, account of, 1. The Ruſ- 
. 313. 2. The Turkey company, 314, 3 


i African 15. d 
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Treaſon, two- fold, high and petty, ii. 276. £ 
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Treaties of peace between France and other powers of Eu- 


rope, ii. 157. 


— 


Treaty of Hanover, between France, Great Britain, and a 


Pruſſia, . occaſioned by the treaty of Vienna, i. 88, 8g. 
Tribunals at Arras, Colmar, and Perpignan, added to the 

parliaments of France, ii. 206. oY 
Troops, belonging to the marine of France, account of, i. 


119. N | 
Tuska, the only deſpotic government in Europe, 1. 103. 
Turks, often ſet on the houſe of Auſtria by France, ii. 156. 
Tutors, or curators, appointed to take care of the perſon of 
a minor king, and regents for the adminiſtration, Theſe 
high offices more frequently united, i. 18. Wen 


v. 


* 


Biquiſts, certain doQors-of the faculty of divinity, at 


Paris, ſo called, ii. 95. BI 
Ulſter, one of the four | larry? of Ireland, 11, 115. 
Unction of the king-of France, how. performed, 11. 56. 


niform of regiments, and uſe of the bayonet, introduced 


by. Lewis XIV. ii. 199. 


Union between England and Scotlend, effected in the reign 


of queen Anne, ii. 197. By the earl of Godolphin, 219. 
—— of Utrecht, between the ſeven. United Provinces, 
effected by the prince of Orange in 1579. Chief contents 


of, ii. 366368. | 


ſtrengthened by the ſtadtholderſhip, ii. 34. 
United Netherlands, derivation of the name of, ii. 347, 338. 
Situation, limits, and extent of, 338. Air and weather 
of, 338, 339. Hills of, 339. Rivers of, 339, 340, 341. 
Fertility of, 342, 343, 344. Counties which compoſe the 
ſtate of, 344, 345. Dependencies of, in Europe, 345» 


between the provinces of the United Netherlands, 


346. In the Eaſt-Indies, 346, 347: In Africa, 347, 348. 


In America, 348. Short hiſtory of, 348—358. Lan- 


guage of, 363. Number of inhabitants of, 363, 364. 


Nobility of, 364, 365, 366. Form of government of, 


366. 367, 368. - Aﬀembly of the ſtates-general of, 368 


371. Extraordinary, or great convention of the ſtates- 


eneral af, 372. The ſupreme power of the ſtate lodged 
Tn parucular ſtates of, 373. States of Guelderland,” ; 
account of. States of Holland, account of, 373. 374. 


— 


States of Zealand, account of. States of Utrecht, ac- 


count of, 374, 375. States of Friezland, account of, 375. 


States of Oyeryflel, account of, ibid. States of Gronin- 


gen, account of, 375, 376. Real and fingular conſtitu- 


— 


„„ „ 
tion of the United Netherlands, 376. Defects of the con- 
ſtitution of the United Netherlands, 377 —3 80. State of 
religion in the United Netherlands, 398401. Schools 
and üniverſities in the United Netherlands, 401, 402. 
State of the ſciences in, 404, 405. Laws of the United 
Netherlands, 407. Courts of juſtice of the United Ne- 
therlands, 407, 408. Land- forces of the United Nether- 
lands, 409, 410, 411. Fortified places of, 411. Navy 
of the United Netherlands, account of, 413, 414. Na- 
val conſtitution of, 414, 415, 416. Coins of, 416. 
Revenues of the whole ſtate of, 420, 421, 422. And of 

the particular provinces, 422, 423, 424. State debt of, 
424, 425. ManufaQtures of, 425, 426, 427. Filhery of, 
427, 428. Herring fiſhery of, 428, 429, 430. Whale 
fiſhery of, 430, 431. Trade, 431. Home-trade, ibid. 
Foreign trade, 431-435. Trading companies, 435439. 
Weſt-India company, 439, 440. African company, 440. 
Surinam company, 440. 441. Berhice company, 441. 
Þ* | pany, \ 44 
Trading towns of the United Netherlands, 441, 442. 
Council of ſtate of the Uniced Netherlands, 443—445. 
General accomptant's office of the United Netherlands, 
445- Treaſury-office of the United Netherlands, 445, 
446. Domeſtic intereſt of the United Netherlands, 446, 
447. Foreign intereſt of the United Netherlands, 447, 
448. Origin of the inhabitants of the United Nether; 
lands, 359, 360. Character of, 360362. 
United Netherlands, acknowledged as a free ſtate by Phi, 
lip IV. at the peace of Munſter, i. 169. | 
Netherlands, in a great meaſure owe their exiftence , 
to the Proteſtant religion, ii. 398, _ Saf ob Yes 


E 


—— = Netherlands, account of the coins of, ii. 418, 419. 
—— provinces, at preſent better diſpoſed towards France 
than Great Britain, on account of the ſuperior naval force 
of the latter, ii. 154. e e e 
' provinces, thrown into great trouble and perplexity 
© by the prince of Orange's being murdered at Delft. Of- 
fer the ſovereignty over them to Henry III. kiag of 
France, and afterwards to Elizabeth queen of England, 
11. 354. 
5 Faft-India company, eſtabliſhed in 1701, ii. 317. 
Univerſities, number of, amounts to one hundred and thirty 
in Europe, i. 129. In Spain alone to twenty-two, 216. 
Two univerſities in Portugal, 39111. 
—— of Sweden, three in number, Upfal, Abo, and 
"Ling; 11 "170, 171; 2 SIR a Rr $a 
—— of Poland, three in number, Cracow, Vilna, and 
' Zamoſcia, iii. 19. State of the ſciences in Poland. = 
f 3 N : * 4 * 1 8 . . 1 
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Ich Ware e for 5 8 e Latin, Poles 
allowed bad orators by an auth or of of their 9 


country, 242. Poliſh pace account of, 2 
Gade tes, all the ſciences, both (oli pA the þ . 


#1 taught in, i. 44. 
—— in F France, beſides that of Paris, eighteen in nymber, 


Vnivotiy of Paris, account of. ii. 88—90. Univerſiti ties 


in England, account of, 264466. Uuiverſities 1 in Scot- 
land, 266. In Ireland, ib. 


—— of Copenhagen, account of, n down by the 
"of 1728, ni. 60, 61. Rebuilt by king Chriſtian VI. 
1. NE" ordinary and extraordinary, - N to 


cf Oxford, founded by king Alfred, ii. 264 


"T 


» & 


TOY of Urrecht, inaugurated in 1636, and the revenues 


of a nunnery aſſigned for its ſupport, ii. 42. 

Unlimited monarchies, account of. Tacit Fundamental 
laws, which the prince is bound to obſerve, i..30, 

—— monarchies in Europe, ten in number, Portugal, 
Spain, France, Denmark, Ruſſia, Pruſſia, Sardinia, the 


Iwo Sicilies, the pope in "the eccleſiaſtical ſtate, and the 


grand-maſter of the order of St. LY in the: Hood of 
2 N LIP 5 6. ; a 
couxts pain, accoun of, i. 225. 
A 29 * White-face, bo the. Phœnician RY „ 
onto be he origin of the name of Europe, in. 70. 
Uſe of fortreſſes well underſtood by the French, fi. 115. 
—— of. Latin, in the Jaw- -courts of France, ENT by 
Francis I. in the year 1589, ii. 29. 
Uſury, the prevalence of in Portugal, aſcribed to the mix - 
ture of Jewiſh blood, i. 275. 
Uugcka,, . of, ſends two members to the admiralty boards 
| Nous f Holland, it. 414- 
— peace of, deprived Spain of all ito European depen- 
dieneies, ii, 164. 
—— peace of, n glorious a and Ane to Lewis 
XIV. i. 86. | | | 


7 50 36 4164 ++ 

rAcancies in the nobility of the ben United . 

not yet filed up, ii. 364. 

Vacant biſhoprics and abbies, revenues of, made part of the 
royal revenues under the Normay {na | Plantogener kings, 
U. 294+ 

Si- VFoader- 


* 
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 Vaderlan@#hiftofy of the Uafted Wetheflands, x paper war 
concerning the De Wit party, octaſioned by it, I. 397. 
Valencia, a bocines belonging t to the kingdom of. Aga 
in Spain, 1. 167. 
—— Arragon, and Catalonia, incorporate together, with 
their privileges and incomes,” by the decree of a dierheld 
at Terragona in 1319, i. 189. 
—— archbiſhops of, has three ſuffragan, 1. 20% æ 6 ol] 
Value of foreign money, the proportion between that and 
the money of Holland, variable, ii. 418, 49 
of money, formerly the ſame in Scotland as in 
land.” Afterwards greatly diminiſhed. Engliſh ftandard 
to take place in Scotland by the treaty of union, ii. 293. 
— of money, the ſame in Ireland as in England till 
the time of Edward IV. 5755 coined one fourth worſe 
than that of England, ii. 293, 294. 
— — the ſeveral kinds 5 ed from bifty- 
ores gn harbours, amounted in 785 and F750, to 
7,405,7861: Ii. 304. 


Vamba, a Viſigoth king and bis ſucceſſors, down to king 


 Roderigo, both anointed and crowned, i. 19 Fit a. 
* one of the moſt noted writers age che fadt- 
holderſhip, ii. 396. m 
Vanillas, Vigogna N timber, cotton, an coffee co- 
chineal, gems, iron, logwood,' fiſh, gold, hides; indigo, 
inger, -copper, firs, pearls, pimento, quinquana, Nee 

ae ilver, tobacco, Wool, wax, and ſugar, * bm 


dities with which Europe is fu upplied by by Aces, 1. 1 by | 


_ Vaſt quantities of aver, yielde by the” mountains 5 
toſi in Peru, 5 
Velaſco, family 
ſtable of Spain, i. 
Velaw and Holland, 24 fever parts of, excel in the + "piper 
manufacture, ii. 422. | e 
Velvet, gold and ſilver ſtuffs, FRET and ane 2 
7 and cottons of all ſorts, manufaQured at Amfterdain; i 


426. 


Venereal diſeaſe, the commoneſt diſorder in petfons of both 


ſexes in Spain, 1, 173. 

diſeaſe, ſaid to have been brought from the new 
world into Europe by the Spaniards, i. 19. 

Vn and Hans-towns, poſſeſſed of the beſt al- of the 
trade of Europe, till the cloſe of the fifteenth cen: i. 
141. f 

Venice, bank of, one of the chief banks of. exchange in 

„ Ne d. 147. Das agi —— 19h: 30 tua 1 ts . 
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pole of the hereditary uur of en- 
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| Venice and Genoa, reſtorers of the commerce carried on i 
the Mediterranean and the Archipelago, i, 140. 


fs  Yealoo, the Hague, and. Middleburg, the places of the 


© . three high courts of juſtice: of the generality-lands i in the 

United Provinces, ii. 408. 

Vent of the koives, raſors, 4 ſciftars” made in Auvergne, 
. ., Exceeding great. Five thouſand families faid to * by 
theſe manufactuxes, ii. 142. 

Verdegteaſe, the town of Montpellier, deals N in that | 
_ commodity, it. 142. 

_ Verponding, a tax laid upon houſes and other immoveables 
v in the United Provinces, ii. 422. 

Verſailles, the uſual reſidence of the kings of France, ſince 
it was built by Lewis XIV. it, 62. | 
Verſes and fon ags of the Spaniſh rhymers upon religious ſub- 
jects, exceeding ludicrous and prophane, i i, 205, 

v 5 of, op gigen between France and Spain in 
1598, Is 251, 

Viceroys, "governors, dad eben miſonaries of Spain, ex- 

tremely expert in the art of enriching themſelyes, i. 17 

* or lord lieutenant of Ireland, at the head of the 
,  adminifation of that kingdom, i il, 322. T7 
Me ni little copies of verſes, ſung | in the : churches of 

pan, at the Faun 1. hy. 
Vil towns of Spain, of a claſs inferior to the ciudades, i. 

3532359 
Villiers, George, duke of Buckingham,” an Wizz Evg- 

liſh ſtateſman 10 the reigns of James aud Charles I. ii. 331 
Vineenbes, Madrid, Meudon, Trianon, Marly, St. [ANA 

n Laye, and Fontainebleau, royal feats belonging to 
ho ings of France, ii, 62. 
Vinegar, 8 oll, . cſh, taxed at twelye millions i in 


Vite tage 1 in Fance by Tape 6r &h ker obſtruc- 
tions, ii. 140. 4 

Viſcount count, doke, war quis, and E titles ſubltitut- 
ed in the room of that of ricos hombres amongſt the Spa- 

x, ih pobuliry, 1 1. 180, 181. | 
iolent ferments, occaſioned by the difterent opio ions of te 
Leyden, profeſſors of divinity. Their parties diſtin, uiſh- 
ed by the titles of Arminians and Gqmariſts. Theſe 
-pemes afterwards changed to thoſe of Remonſtrants and 

ö Contra-Remonſtrants, i ii. 298. 

Vihgoth kings, their | ls Ne limited, i. n 
Viſigoths, kingdom of, brought to a period by the 105 of 
one deciſive Battle ag sint the Moos, i. 166. Viſigoths, 

_ main ftock of the \ Spaniſh nation, 172. Vandals, 
& Sue vi, 


* 


1 
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Sueti, and Kat after diſpoſſefung the Roman; of Spain 
with great ſlau her, met, with the ve" treatment from 
the Viſigoths, ib. 
* firſt reve wiltten laws from their king. Eric, i i. 
221 
— Fogbndh ps, Aud Bibles; after ſeating themſelves in 
Gaul, retained their own laws, but left the Roman law to 
the old inhabitants, i. 101. Various cuſtoms that obtain 


in the provinces and cities of France, ariſe from the mix- 


ture of laws, ibid. 

Vhardingen, a village of the United Provinces, oppoln to 
which the Old and New Maeſe unite, ii. 340. 

Volcands, terrible ravages occaſioned by them, i, b wh 

Volmachten, the plenipotentiaries ſent by the thirty ju. 
dictions 5 the three diſtricts of Friezland to the e 
diet, ii. 

Vollenhofen, I lang” and Salland, the three claſſes i into 
which the nobility of Overyſſel is divided, i ii, 37 

V ondel, author of a tragedy yg the execution TM M. Bar- 


"6 nevelt, called Palamedes, or Injured Innocence, ii. 399. 


Vander Goſe, Feitama, Stanwyck, Dutch, poets, 
highly eſteemed by their countrymen, ii. 411. 

Votes of the deputies of the ſeven United Provinces, amount 

to a hundred. All of tet have ay influence on dee 
neral ——— ü. 377. | [ of; 
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Walachia and Moldavia, remained under the ſove- 
reiguty of Poland, till ceded by Sigiſmy nd III. to the 
Turks in 1621, iii. 218. Df ap yo 


V Adſtena, a houſe for ivalids i in . mi. = 


Waldenſes, gave the papacy. ſeveral conſiderable ſhocks i in 


Saul, towards the cloſe of the VIIIch century, ii. 22. 

Wales, diviſion of, ii. 179. Welſh, 8 of, 200. Wales, 
brought under the dominion: of England by Edward l. 
Incorporated with England by Henry VIII. Divided in- 
to twelve counties, 11. 755 179. Every where n- 
tainous, 1717. | 77 

Wars, their frequency ; in F rance deprives agricultar of 

hands, ii. 139. 

War, art of, greatly improved by the French, 1.435 * 

Warriors of France, account of the moſt; celebrated, Ii. 164. 

Water colours alone uſed in painting by: the Sb 13k. 

Waywodes, account of, iii, 12394), :?; Hay a} | 

Weakh of the Engliſh, ill conſequences of, i 0. 
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| . 2 Eren, the 2 me given . Ireland by the 
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Weather, 2 variable in England, k. 171. Exceed. 
ing tomperate in Ireland, both in ſummer and winter, ib. 
Weſt-India tzade, the moſt beneficial 1 of the French 


| foreign trade, ts 145, 14656. 
Weſtern ans, belongil 4 Scotland, called. ; in ny 
drides Which the largeſt among S thoſe; fl 18. Xl 


"tarts; l. Wes © 
of -the- leſſer ſpecies, Frequently fur Sy 


coaſts of Scotland. arge ones ſometities firanded there, 8 


Fi. 188. 


' Wheat, zige; "a6baees, Alk, timber and other requiſitts "DJ 


IR” iron, &e? the en enn N 
| 187. 
Wight, le of, ineladed in Hampſhire, ii. 179. 
Wild-fowl, plenty of, in Scotland, ii. 176. ö 
. poultry, plenty in Portugal, 1. 261. 
William II. prince of Orange, raiſed to the ae of bot 
und upon theabdication of James II. ii. 197 
Wille of tke King of France, Saftes inenld in 
their moſt important articles by che parkament of Paris 
during the time of a minority, it. 43. 


Wines of Spain, formerly difaprecable beth- in "ſmell + and - 


ate. Improved by Charles A Soy [2 Orne 
wines to be tranſplanted into 2 1. 159. 

Winter ſeaſon, rendered extremely delle! in Partogal 
by the violent rains, i. 260. 


Wittena- gemot, name of a Parliament in the times of. the 


Anylo- Saxons, ii. 216, j 
Wolves, Ireland infeſted. by, ii. 184. 
Waste of ache, beer of. FW 21775 T 

their huſbands; Laus of the land in ſome caſes. r * 

vere, in others equally ſarourable to ag os ii. 207. 
Wool of the ſheep, the fineſt in Eu pe, 1 4) 
"= een ſheep, 8 to that of 215 

Panic, . 101 + 
Woellen: cloths, fine. wad covers, Inens,:lagns, paper. pc 
ment, tanned leather, porcelain, hardware, ve 

ſalt petre, ſoap, bleached wax, * and tobacco, ma 

in fuch n France, 2e 60 6 
ons, ii. 8 
Writings ' of Sie, Hottoman, Pag Rarchein, lis, 


Donelle, 8 and mne. Aivllians, much 


eſteemed 1-96, © ; inte {ors 
Written hs countries in . thoſe hows. the- x 


ley is conkdered an-the lowed. . 2 5. 2 
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Jan ers 
ae 11 veſlels now aſed by the French, 
inſtead of gallies, H. 119. 
nes, 9 ge Cifi cardinal of Spain, and arch. | 
| of Toledo, one of *** 
men, &. 254. | . 
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a, ii. 318. 
. and fairs TE 3 52 8 inland 
. wad E 8 Bramening, Lyons, «ad Naenlcaur, the 
mo noted, ii. . ps | 
income dees nen, comput at twenty- 
Youu millions of oy 2 war-time raiſed to are 
double that ſum, bi ü. 424. | 
farms of counties and towns, made part of the royal 
revenues 57 the Norman and Plantsgenet races, ii- * 
— rents of all the lands in England com 
oo of e ring the time of hs Laden, 
uce of the duties on beer, ſpirit liquors, 
te paper, coffee, tea, om his nous 4 | 


— Fray computed at a million and a balf, ii. 2g 

— national income of England, computed at a 8 
8 nega- Daun Geir or the 

w— prizes, en» 
couragement of manufactures, trade, and agriculture, ii, Ml, 
307- 


—— tax of hereditary poſts, one of the king of France's 


| inary revenues, ii. 1 | 

—— intereſt of the nad [debt e it ſtood in 2764, 
_ amqunted 10 4,688,177 l. 118. ü. 301. | 

— entation of the national capi pita of England, ai \ 
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any ocheb cn i Bude Zn nat gatagd a1 

— bills of — 4 in rio amounted ſome. years 

| to thirty-three thouſand, ii. 248 

Yello ow, the complexion of the — ſpecies from m_- 

d the zot 22 A lk » i. 17 
. g ac {Montpelier far prſenbls 

p— Hollagg, ii. 142. 9 

en 


x ers and copyboldery in Eagland 0 called, 
ty 183b 18 

— of ward, maintained and paid by'the-kidggto 

"tend i he git, upon his perſon, ii K. 283 — 
Yorks ork, Edward, the fourth duke of, deprives Henry! Vis of 
he crown bf England, Ii. 194. bualge& 
—— Richard, duke of, fon” to Edward IV. murdered by 
2 uncle Richard duke of Glouceſter, ii. 1 194. — 
ind Lancaſter,” war between the houſes of; otherwiſe 

x 2 the Red and Whire-Roſe war. Lafted chi 


Penkhs of twenty-two princes of the 


oned by it, il. 194. Sg i e ef off ” 
3 archbiliop of, the ſecond of che lords ſpiritual in the 
. Toru parlament, ii. 21 9. 904 


and Canterb the two len provinces of 
pglasd, fi. 259 e 98 tical p K3t-19 dio & 


We ee * — him the nde; of Durham, 


Vrlile, d Sodor and Man. Walks after cke 
hance or, but takes . of the other high offcefe of 
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— ola of, its convocation beld in tbe diy bf that 

name, ii. 201. | 

Younger ſons of -noble families in England, brought up to 
merchandiſe, withopt any derogation to their rank, ii. 308. 

— houſe of Burgundy, poſſeſſed of the United Nether- 
lands, W by marriage and inheritance, and partly by 
treaty, ii. 349» 

Youth, inſtructed in the principles of the fine and mechank. 

cal arts in the royal ſchools, i. 146. | 

w— of Holland, inſtructed i in the principles of elighon 

and in reading and writing, in ſchools founded by the 
government, in every town and village of the United Pro- 

- Vinces, i. 401, 40. 

Ypres, Namur, Touroay, Menin, Furnes, Warneton, and 
fort Knock, towns fortified by the barrjer-treaty made be- 
tween the ſtates-general and the — Charles VI. in 
1715, ü. 412. 
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